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Preface 


l, RECENT YEARS A GROWING INTEREST IN ANCIENT SCHOLARSHIP 
has brought sources that used to be considered obscure into the mainstream of 
modern classical scholarship. This development is welcome, not only because the 
extant remains of ancient scholarship shed valuable light on ancient literature, 
but also because ancient scholarship is a fascinating subject in its own right, and 
its study can teach us a great deal about our own profession. But the increase in 
interest has brought with it some problems of access. It is more and more the case 
that Classicists, both graduate students and professors, need to consult ancient 
works of scholarship that they find difficult to use because of a lack of familiarity 
with the resources of the genre and with the peculiarities of scholarly Greek. This 
book is intended to remedy that problem and make ancient scholarship acces- 
sible to all Classicists. 

Some types of ancient scholarship, of course, are already widely available: many 
treatises on rhetorical theory and literary criticism, such as Aristotle’s Rhetoric and 
Poetics and ps.-Longinus’ On the Sublime, are well supplied with good editions, 
translations, commentaries, and abundant modern discussions. The same applies 
to biographies of writers by mainstream authors such as Plutarch and Diogenes 
Laertius, and to the numerous commentaries on and interpretations of the Bible 
and other works of Judeo-Christian religious literature. This book therefore omits 
all these categories of material and concentrates on those that are currently most 
difficult to find and use: scholia, secular commentaries, lexica, grammatical trea- 
tises, and a few closely related works such as the Suda. Metrical treatises and notes 
have generally been omitted because metrical studies form a separate, special- 
ized field with its own conventions and a large body of terminology that it would 
not have been practical to include here; the most useful metrical works are nev- 
ertheless discussed to give an introduction to that subject. For convenience the 
term “scholarship” will be used in this book as a cover term for the particular genres 
included in the book, in other words to refer to any type of work concentrating on 
the words, rather than the ideas, of ancient pagan authors: textual criticism, in- 
terpretation, literary criticism of specific passages, grammar, syntax, lexicography, 
etc. No implication that biblical, rhetorical, or other studies are inherently “un- 
scholarly” is intended by this usage. 
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This book has two aims: to explain what ancient scholarship exists, where to 
find it, and when and how to use it; and to help readers acquire the facility in 
scholarly Greek necessary to use that material. Traditionally, the first of these goals 
has been addressed by a teacher or other mentor when a student begins to work 
on this subject, making the field difficult to enter for those without the good for- 
tune to have a mentor with this knowledge. The second aim is traditionally met 
by the students’ sitting down with a text and dictionary and teaching themselves, 
a method that requires considerable proficiency in Greek. This traditional method 
is certainly effective for those with the right combination of luck and ability, and 
virtually all the current experts on ancient scholarship have used it. Even for such 
people, however, it is not exactly efficient, and as interest in the subject grows 
the amount of wasted energy and frustration caused by hundreds of people re- 
discovering the same facts laboriously and independently becomes less and less 
tolerable. It is therefore my hope that this book will make access to ancient schol- 
arship easier and more enjoyable for all, as well as possible for some for whom the 
field might otherwise have remained inaccessible. 

The first three chapters of this work are directed toward the first aim. They are 
not a history of ancient scholarship in its entirety, but merely an explanation of 
those portions of it that happen to survive. In Chapter 2 are discussed, author by 
author, ancient literary works on which scholarship survives intact or as scholia; 
this chapter includes virtually any type of commentary, scholia, or author-specific 
lexicon, whether text-critical, literary, rhetorical, metrical, philosophical, etc., 
though types of material for which good guidance is available elsewhere (such as 
the philosophical commentaries on Plato and Aristotle) are treated in less detail 
than the obscurer material. Chapter 3 discusses lexica, grammatical treatises, and 
a few related works. In this chapter are treated, scholar by scholar, the works of 
those ancient scholars who now have an autonomous existence as authors: those 
whose works still survive or whose fragments are normally consulted in a collected 
edition. Many important ancient scholars do not currently have such an autono- 
mous existence, as the fragments of their writings must be consulted in the vari- 
ous works in which they are preserved; information on using these authors is 
provided in footnotes to Chapter 1, which offers a general overview of ancient 
scholarship. 

The authors treated in Chapters 2 and 3 are discussed not in chronological 
order, but in the order most likely to be helpful to the novice. Thus texts belong- 
ing to similar genres are kept together, as texts of similar genres tend to have simi- 
lar problems, and within each genre the authors with the greatest and most typical 
amount of surviving ancient scholarship are treated first. Thus in Chapter 2 schol- 
arship on Euripides, Sophocles, and Aeschylus is discussed in that order because 
much of what is known about scholarship on Aeschylus is extrapolated from more 
plentiful information on Euripides and, to a lesser extent, Sophocles. Similarly in 
Chapter 3 the voluminous and indubitably authentic works of Apollonius Dyscolus 
are discussed before Dionysius Thrax, whose treatise is enmeshed in complex 
questions of authenticity that make it atypical, and also before Trypho, of whose 
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writings very little survives. A similar policy has been adopted in giving lists of 
modern references: generally speaking, when several secondary sources are listed 
without differentiation, the reader is advised to consult them in the order listed. 

Readers of these chapters are advised to pay particular attention to the discus- 
sion of the relative merits of different editions, for one of the worst mistakes a 
novice in the use of ancient scholarship can make is the use of the wrong edition. 
Good editions of classical literature abound, so that when working on a standard 
literary author such as Plato or Euripides one often has a choice of four or five 
perfectly good texts with only minimal differences between them. Really bad edi- 
tions of such authors—that is, editions that present a text substantially different 
from that found in a good edition—are rare. This situation, one of the most pre- 
cious fruits of modern classical scholarship, has the drawback of lulling us into a 
false sense of security about published texts: in dealing with ancient scholarship, 
one must be far more cautious, for really bad editions abound. 

This problem is not simply due to the fact that ancient scholarship has received 
less attention from editors than works of literature and that in consequence many 
latest editions are very old. More fundamentally, it stems from the different na- 
ture of the textual tradition of secondary sources, which were freely altered, 
abridged, or enlarged even by scribes who would copy the words of a classical lit- 
erary work much more faithfully. As a result it is normal for scholarly works to 
appear in radically different form from one manuscript to the next, putting a tre- 
mendous responsibility upon editors to analyze the tradition correctly and choose 
the best variants. The differences between one modern edition and another can 
be huge, and therefore it is worth making a considerable effort to obtain the best 
text. Moreover, good texts do not exist for many works, and therefore when using 
the flawed editions of those works it is important to be aware of their drawbacks 
and to pay scrupulous attention to the apparatus criticus and introduction. 

In selecting editions and explanatory works for inclusion I hope I have not failed 
to meet the needs of those who have access to excellent libraries and who can 
benefit from the knowledge that a rare edition is slightly better than a common 
one or that the very best study of a particular question is in an utterly unknown 
periodical. I have however also tried to remember the difficulties confronting those 
at institutions where library budgets prohibit the purchase of many new texts and 
periodicals or where older material is not available, and therefore I have tried 
whenever feasible to give not only a first choice of text, but also a readily available 
alternative, and to alert readers to the drawbacks of certain widely available but 
flawed editions. 

For those without access to a good library, the most convenient way to access 
the Greek texts of many authors is electronically via the Thesaurus Linguae Graecae.! 
Though this resource is an invaluable one, it offers only the bare text without 
whatever apparatus criticus, notes, translation, or introduction may be available 
in the printed edition; not even an explanation of the use of brackets or other 


1. Available at http://www.tlg.uci.edu and on disk. 
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symbols appears in the electronic version. The editions used as the basis for the 
TLG are usually well chosen, however, and in many cases it is better to consult 
the best edition via this medium than a printed version of any other edition. But 
when the TLG edition is a poor one, the combination of that fact with the ab- 
sence of all the material that could allow one to mitigate the poor quality of the 
edition can be catastrophic: for example if one were to consult Timaeus’ lexicon 
to Plato via the TLG, one would be presented with a perfectly good-looking text 
and have no way of knowing that a large part of the material in it is not from 
Timaeus’ lexicon at all, nor would there be any way of identifying the genuine 
material even if one were aware of the problem. 

In listing editions I have indicated (with the sign “=TLG”) whenever one that 
is mentioned is also to be found on the TLG; such an indication does not neces- 
sarily imply that the complete text of the printed version is available electroni- 
cally, and for many texts that is not the case. As new works are still being added 
to the database, some that are not so indicated may yet appear. In some cases, 
however, the reason no reference to the TLG is given is that the edition used there 
is not one of the ones that is worth mentioning. 

The references given to discussions of ancient scholarship are necessarily highly 
selective, and many excellent works have been omitted, especially in the case of 
topics like the scholia to Homer or to Aristophanes on which a great deal has been 
written. Most topics are covered by most of the standard reference works (OCD, 
NP, RE, etc.), so | have mentioned such reference works only when they are 
unusually helpful; they are however often a good source of further information 
even when not expressly mentioned. When possible, | have tried to mention which 
works will provide further bibliography, but in many cases the best source of fur- 
ther references is simply L’Année philologique.? I have tried whenever practical 
to mention at least some scholarship in English, but in most cases those who 
confine themselves to works in English will find themselves cut off from the most 
accurate, most interesting, or most up-to-date literature, so I have listed many 
works in other languages as well. 

Chapters 4 to 6 are dedicated to the second aim of this book, an introduction 
to scholarly Greek. The basic facts are laid out in Chapter 4, but in order to ab- 
sorb them effectively most readers will need practice reading scholarly texts; the 
purpose of Chapter 5 is to provide such practice. 

Users of this book are encouraged to read Chapters | and 4 in their entirety, 
for familiarity with the main points laid out there is assumed in later chapters. 
They should also read the sections of Chapters 2 and 3 that relate to the particu- 
lar type of ancient scholarship in which they are interested, and turn to the rele- 


2. Also available online at http:/Avww.annee-philologique.com/aph. Users of the elec- 
tronic version should be aware that since entries are written in a variety of languages, text 
searches need to be done with multiple keywords; for example entries pertaining to scholia 
can be found under the keywords scholia, scholion, scholium, scholie, scholien, scholies, 
scoli, scolie, scolies, and scolii. 
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vant sections of Chapter 5 for practice in reading that material. Users are encour- 
aged to translate the pertinent passages in section 5.1, making use of the glossary 
and commentary and checking their results with the key in 5.2. This practice will 
often be sufficient; for those who wish to practice their skills further, and for teach- 
ers who wish to assign exercises in this book for homework, additional exercises 
without key are provided in 5.3. 

The material included here is all Greek, both in the sense of being itself writ- 
ten in Greek and in the sense of being scholarship on Greek texts and on the Greek 
language. Of course, some scholarship on Greek texts is in Latin, either because 
it was originally written in that language or because a Greek original was trans- 
lated into Latin before being lost. This material is discussed in Chapter 2 where 
relevant, but it would have been impractical to include Latin in Chapters 4—6. It 
is to be hoped that someone who finds this book useful will one day produce its 
Latin equivalent. 


When I first embarked on this project, many people told me that it was impos- 
sible; I thought only that it would be tremendous fun and would give me an ex- 
cuse to learn things | would never otherwise be able to enjoy. As it turned out, the 
project was just as much fun as I had hoped, but it also proved to be as impossible 
as those who are older and wiser had warned me it would be. One reason it is 
impossible to write a book like this in a way that will generally give satisfaction to 
the intended audience is that scholia (and to a lesser extent other types of ancient 
scholarship) are used for very different purposes by different groups such as his- 
torians, students of literature, linguists, philosophers, and archaeologists. It is by 
now painfully obvious to me that a book of this nature must therefore have sev- 
eral very different types of reader with different needs and little sympathy for each 
other, and I have decided to deal with this issue by providing all (or as much as 
possible) of the information that each group is likely to need, on the grounds that 
such a course will make the book as useful as it can be—though, alas, it is un- 
likely to earn me the goodwill of any particular group. Thus on certain topics some 
readers may feel insulted by the provision of very basic information while others 
are irritated by encountering apparently obscure details in which they have no 
interest. I beg each group of readers to remember the existence of the others be- 
fore condemning me too harshly for not catering exclusively to their own interests. 

The other reason that writing this book was an impossible task is that no-one 
could be an expert in all the areas it covers, and I, alas, am not an expert in any of 
them. Basic proficiency in dealing with ancient scholarship is not too hard to 
acquire (and of course it is my hope that with the publication of this book it will 
become much easier), but expertise is quite another matter; after working dili- 
gently on the subject for five years I am still clearly not an expert. I have, however, 
learned a huge amount: much of it about the need for humility, and much of it 
about the goodness of the people who actually are experts. I am greatly touched 
by the way that the scholars who have the necessary knowledge have been happy 
to give me hours or even days of their valuable time, in order that the finished 
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product might be good enough to benefit readers as it was intended to do. That 
world-famous Classicists were willing to painstakingly scrutinize details so that 
future students would be able to learn from this book effectively is, to me, deeply 
touching. We have a wonderful profession: I cannot imagine experts in many other 
fields being so willing to give their time and energy, without any reward at all, in 
the cause of making their own expertise easier to obtain. And it is a glorious thing 
that a Classicist who embarks on a valuable but impossible task with youthful 
folly and enthusiasm is supported and aided by her older and wiser colleagues 
rather than being left to waste years of her life and produce a book that will do 
no-one any good. 

Thus my gratitude to those who have helped with this book is immense, but 
their sheer number makes it impossible for me to express even a fraction of the 
debt I owe to each individually. Martin West, Ineke Sluiter, Leofranc Holford- 
Strevens, David Sider, and Philomen Probert nobly read the entire work, includ- 
ing Chapters 5 and 6, and made many suggestions that resulted in substantial 
improvements, as well as saving me from a number of horrifying errors. Each of 
them deserves not only my eternal gratitude, but also that of anyone who relies 
on this book to provide accurate information. Robert Parker, Nicholas Horsfall, 
David Blank, and Robin Schlunk read almost all the book and provided invalu- 
able comments. Robert Kaster, Nigel Wilson, Christian Habicht, Jim Zetzel, 
Leonardo Taradn, René Niinlist, Alan Cameron, Gregory Nagy, and Frederick 
Laurizten read substantial portions and provided extremely useful advice. 
Alexander Verlinsky, Heinrich von Staden, Friedemann Buddensiek, Andrew 
Dyck, Helmut van Thiel, Richard Sorabji, Valerio Casadio, Michael Haslam, John 
Lundon, Patrick Finglass, and Christian Brockmann offered valuable advice and 
information on particular sections. Philomen Probert and my heroic research as- 
sistant Nina Papathanasopoulou both tested out all the exercises in Chapter 5 
and made tremendous improvements to them. The students in my Homer semi- 
nar at the University of Ottawa gave me the original idea, and those in my Greek 
6260 class at Columbia University, on whom this book was tested, had sharp eyes 
and penetrating questions that resulted in numerous improvements. Joel Lidov, 
acting on behalf of the American Philological Association, guided this project from 
its outset, offering not only thoughtful advice but also extraordinary patience 
and encouragement in the face of my doubts and delays, while Justina Gregory, 
who oversaw the project in its latter stages, provided an excellent combination 
of sympathy and prodding. Julian Ward did a wonderful job on the copyediting, 
and Robert Kaster generously oversaw the publication process. | am deeply grate- 
ful to all these people for their help, especially to those who found mistakes that 
might not otherwise have been caught, and they are not responsible for the er- 
rors that remain. 

Columbia University librarians Andrew Carriker and Karen Green, Center for 
Hellenic Studies librarians Jill Robbins and ' Temple Wright, and Jacqueline Dean 
at the Bodleian Library all made unusual efforts to locate the obscure materials 
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on which so much of this project is based; they were also unusually kind and 
patient. I am also grateful to Columbia University for several research grants, to 
the Classics Department of Yale University for offering me access to their won- 
derful libraries, and to the Center for Hellenic Studies for providing ideal work- 
ing conditions in which to complete the majority of this project. 
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Introduction to Ancient Scholarship 


E.. ALMOST FOUR THOUSAND YEARS, THE PEOPLES LIVING 
around the Mediterranean have been attempting to improve their ability to under- 
stand ancient texts by systematic study of their language, context, and textual tra- 
dition. The Greeks seem to have come to this practice relatively late in comparison 
with Near Eastern civilizations such as that of the Babylonians, who produced 
dictionaries of Sumerian in the second millennium sc. The earliest traces of Greek 
scholarship can be found in the fifth century Bc, when philosophers and rhetors 
began thinking and writing about language in a way that led towards systematic 
linguistic scholarship and when attempts to explain Homer to schoolchildren re- 
sulted in the earliest ancestors of some of our scholia. In the fourth century Plato 
and Aristotle continued to think systematically about language, while the estab- 
lishment of an official text of the Athenian tragedies showed a new concern for 
textual authenticity and the creation of texts like that preserved on the Derveni 
papyrus showed the development of exegesis. The Stoic philosophers also made 
important observations about the Greek language that laid much of the founda- 
tion for the later grammatical tradition. ! 

The real beginning of Greek scholarship in our sense of the term, however, 
occurred with the foundation of the library and Museum at Alexandria in the early 
third century Bc, and for centuries the librarians and other scholars there were 
the most important Greek scholars. By the first century Bc noted grammarians, 
lexicographers, and textual critics could be found in many parts of the Greco- 
Roman world, and scholarship was a flourishing and highly respected profession. 
These ancient scholars brought to their work a host of advantages that their modern 
counterparts lack: native-speaker fluency in ancient Greek, access to vast numbers 


1. Exactly how much is a disputed matter: since both the ideas of the early Stoics 
and those of the early grammarians must be reconstructed from later writings, it is pos- 
sible to make widely differing assessments of the extent to which the latter were depen- 
dent on the former. For the beginnings of Greek linguistic thought and the links between 
the Alexandrians and these earlier thinkers, see Pfeiffer (1968), Matthews (1994), Ilde- 
fonse (1997), Siebenborn (1976), Frede (1977, 1978), Richardson (1994), Sluiter (1990, 
1997a), Swiggers (1997), Swiggers and Wouters (1990), Belardi (1985), Pinborg (1975), 
Ax (1986, 1991), Blank (1994), Hovdhaugen (1982), Diels (1910), and Koller (1958). 
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of papyrus texts hundreds of years older and usually far less corrupt than our 
medieval manuscripts, knowledge of much of the ancient literature that is now 
lost, and contact with an explanatory oral tradition going back to the time of the 
classical writers themselves.’ 

Scholarship was very important in intellectual and literary circles from the 
Alexandrian period onwards. Hellenistic and Roman poetry is heavily influenced 
by research into earlier poetry; indeed some of it can only be understood in the 
light of ancient interpretations of those earlier works. Thus we find the word ota 
“woman” (Theocritus, Syrinx 14) derived perhaps humorously from Homer's 
dtaoTyTHV Eptoavte (Iliad 1. 6, “they stood apart, having quarreled”), which in 
antiquity was sometimes read 6ta oTHTHV Eptoavte “having quarreled over a 
woman.” Educated Greeks and Romans did not read Homer (or other poets) ina 
vacuum; they studied the Homeric poems at schools in which obscure words and 
complex passages were authoritatively explained, and they discussed criticism and 
interpretation. It was thus inevitable that Vergil and Apollonius Rhodius, in com- 
posing their own epics, relied not only on the text of Homer itself, but on the tra- 
ditional scholarly explanations and interpretations of his poems.* 

It is very unfortunate, not only for our understanding of Homer and other early 
texts but also for our comprehension of the Argonautica, Aeneid, and other Hel- 
lenistic and Roman literature, that most ancient scholarly works have been lost. 
Ancient scholarship is thus now of three types: works that survive (intact or in 
epitomes), those that now exist only in quotations, papyrus fragments, and 
marginalia, and those that are altogether lost. Optimistic attempts are periodically 
made to reconstruct works of the second type and to discuss the content of some 
in the third category, and many modern scholars have a tendency to refer to lost 
works as if they still existed, which can blur the distinction. Such blurring is risky, 
however, as many of the modern reconstructions and hypotheses rest on very 
dubious foundations. The present work, since it is intended for those who wish 
to read works of ancient scholarship, is directly concerned only with works that 
are still extant or of which a substantial body of fragments remains, and the lost 
material is considered only to the extent that an appreciation of it is necessary in 
order to understand the remains we possess. 


The earliest scholarship, that from the Alexandrian period, is often considered to 
be the most valuable to us, because of the extraordinary intellectual abilities of 
Aristarchus and his fellow librarians and the unique body of resources to which 
they had access.+ None of their work, however, survives in its original form; we 


2. See e.g. Henrichs (1971-3: 99-100) and Wackernagel (1914b). 

3. See e.g. Schmit-Neuerburg (1999) and Rengakos (1993). 

4. For further information on the Alexandrian scholars see, in addition to the specific 
works cited below, Pfeiffer (1968), Fraser (1972), M. L. West (2001: esp. chs. 2-3), 
Rengakos (1993), F. Montanari (1994), Ax (1991), Turner (1962), Susemihl (1891-2), 
Laum (1928), RE, NP, and OCD. 
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have only fragments gathered from the works of later scholars, some (but by no 
means all) of whom are important primarily for preserving Alexandrian material. 

The library at Alexandria was founded c.285 Bc, and its first head was Zenodotus 
of Ephesus (c.325—c.270 Bc). Zenodotus worked primarily on establishing texts 
of Homer and the lyric poets, and our knowledge of his work comes chiefly through 
notes in later commentaries indicating Zenodotus’ preferred readings.° The sec- 
ond librarian was Apollonius Rhodius (¢c.295-c.215 Bc), who is now more famous 
for his poetry than for his scholarship, though a few fragments of the latter sur- 
vive as well.” The same can be said of Apollonius’ teacher® Callimachus (c.305— 
c.240 Bc), who compiled the Hivakes, a 120-book catalog of authors and their 
works.’ Eratosthenes of Cyrene (c.280—c.194 Bc), the third librarian, was also a 
scholar, though he is now more famous for scientific works.!° 

The fourth librarian, Aristophanes of Byzantium (c.257—c.180 Bc), marks the 
beginning of the developed period of Alexandrian scholarship, when its greatest 
achievements were produced (see 3.2.4). In addition to editing many poetic texts 
and dividing lyric poetry into separate lines of verse, Aristophanes wrote impor- 
tant lexicographical works, fragments of which are still extant, and invented the 
accent marks still in use today. He also wrote introductions to many plays, some 
of which are the ancestors of extant hypotheses. Aristarchus of Samothrace (c.216— 
c.145 Bc), the sixth! librarian, was the greatest of all ancient scholars.!? He pro- 
duced not only texts but also hypomnemata—self-standing commentaries—on a 
wide range of poetic and prose works and made many crucial contributions, es- 
pecially to Homeric scholarship. His editorial and critical judgements were widely 
quoted by later commentators whose work still survives, and a fragment of his 
commentary on Herodotus is preserved on papyrus (see 2.2.6). 

Shortly before the death of Aristarchus the scholars fled Alexandria to escape 
persecution by Ptolemy VII, whose succession to the throne was preceded by a 
contest in which Aristarchus had supported the rival candidate; this move ulti- 
mately resulted in the dispersal of Alexandrian learning throughout the ancient 


5. Zendotus’ reputed teacher Philitas, born c.340 Bc, was also important for early 
Alexandrian scholarship and compiled a glossary of obscure words that became a stan- 
dard reference work—though he is better known for his poetry. For the remaining frag- 
ments of Philitas’ scholarship see Kuchenmiiller (1928). 

6. On Zenodotus see Duentzer (1848), Nickau (1977), F. Montanari (1998), and 
M. L. West (2001: ch. 2). 

7. On Apollonius see Rengakos (1994). 

8. According to ancient sources, though this formulation of their relationship is now 
sometimes questioned. 

9. On Callimachus see Blum (1977, 1991). 

10. On Eratosthenes see Geus (2002). 

11. Between Aristophanes and Aristarchus was an obscure Apollonius 6 ei8oypados 
“classifier of forms”). 

12. On Aristarchus see Matthaios (1999), Schironi (2004), Liihrs (1992), Apthorp 
(1980), Ludwich (1884-5), Lehrs (1882), and Erbse (1959). 
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world and its enormous influence on the Romans. Aristarchus’ pupils established 
themselves in a variety of cities; one, Dionysius Thrax (c.170-c. 90 Bc), founded 
a school in Rhodes and produced grammatical treatises, one of which may still 
be extant (see 3.1.3). Another disciple of Aristarchus, Apollodorus of Athens! 
(c. 180-c.110 Bc), moved to Pergamum,'* where a school rivaling! that at Alex- 
andria had grown up under the leadership of the Stoic scholar Crates of Mallos!° 
(second century Bc). Crates made important contributions to grammatical analy- 
sis, while Apollodorus produced, among other writings, an authoritative work of 
chronology and a commentary on Homer's catalog of ships. 

In the late second century Hipparchus of Nicaea produced an astronomical 
commentary on Aratus that has the distinction of being the only Hellenistic com- 
mentary to survive intact to this day (see 2.3.1). This feat of survival is still more 
impressive considering that the commentary is not a chance papyrus find but was 
preserved via the manuscript tradition; it survived at least in part because Hipparchus’ 
work had independent value as an astronomical treatise. From Hipparchus one can 
learn much about the genre of the Hellenistic commentary, but because of its heavily 
scientific orientation his work is not typical of ancient commentaries on literary 
works. 


In the first century Bc scholarship entered a new phase. The Alexandrians had 
established good texts to the important works of classical literature and produced 
excellent commentaries on them, so there was little original work remaining to be 
done in those areas. Some scholars of the Roman period branched out into com- 
posing grammatical treatises and producing commentaries on postclassical or 
nonliterary authors, particularly the difficult and erudite poetry of Hellenistic 
scholars such as Apollonius and Callimachus and the scientific works of math- 
ematicians and physicians. Others sacrificed their originality and continued to work 
on classical authors, producing syntheses or reworkings of earlier commentaries. 
These scholars’ lack of originality, a frequent ground for nineteenth- and twentieth- 
century disdain, at the same time incurs gratitude insofar as we owe to it virtually 
all our knowledge of the Alexandrians’ work: such fragments of Alexandrian schol- 
arship as survive today normally come via composite commentaries of the Roman 
period. 


13. For the fragments of Apollodorus see Jacoby (1929: 1022-1128), Theodoridis 
(1972), and Mette (1978: 20-3). 

14. On the Pergamene scholars and their library see F. Montanari (1993b) and Nagy 
(1998). 

15. Because of statements in Varro and Gellius, this rivalry is often thought to have 
taken the form of a controversy between “Analogists” (Aristarchus and his followers, who 
believed in principles of regularity in language) and “Anomalists” (Crates and his follow- 
ers, who believed in irregularity). Some scholars (e.g. Fehling 1956—7; Pinborg 1975; Blank 
1982: 1-4, 1994) doubt the reality of this controversy, but others (e.g. Ax 1991; Siebenborn 
1976: 2-13; Colson 1919) support its existence. See also Schenkeveld (1994: 281-91). 

16. On Crates see Broggiato (2002), Mette (1952), Janko (1995), and Ax (1991), 
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The establishment of Alexandrian scholarship in Rome was at least partly the 
work of Tyrannio(n) the elder (c.100—c.25 Bc), a pupil of Dionysius Thrax who 
produced a variety of scholarly works that survive only in fragments (see 3.1.9). 
Rome then became the main place of work for a number of Greek scholars.!’ 
Trypho(n) (second half of the first century Bc) produced glossaries and grammatical 
treatises, some of which may survive in excerpts (see 3.1.8). Philoxenus (first 
century BC) produced an etymological treatise, and Diocles (first century Bc to 
first century AD) wrote a commentary on the works of his teacher Tyrannio(n); 
fragments of both are still extant (see 3.1.10 and 3.1.9). The second-oldest extant 
commentary, dating to the first century Bc, is that of Apollonius of Citium on 
Hippocrates (see 2.2.1); this work owes its survival to factors similar to those that 
preserved Hipparchus’ commentary on Aratus. 

The greatest producer of composite commentaries, and probably the most pro- 
lific of all ancient scholars, was the Alexandrian Didymus Chalcenterus (“brazen- 
guts”), who lived in the second half of the first century Bc and the beginning of the 
first century ap.'* Didymus is said to have written 3,500 or 4,000 books and was 
nicknamed BtBAtoAdBas because he allegedly could not remember what he had 
written. He put together the writings of Aristarchus and other scholars in order to 
compile hundreds of composite commentaries on Homer, Demosthenes, and other 
literary works, as well as producing lexica and monographs; the remains of his com- 
mentaries are our primary source of knowledge of the Alexandrians’ critical work. 
Most of the commentaries survive only in extracts preserved in later works, but part 
of the commentary on Demosthenes has been found on papyrus.!? Another important 


commentator of this period is Theon, whose works now survive only in fragments.?° 


17. In addition to the ones mentioned here, there were a number of other Greek scholars 
working at Rome; these are less well known today because less of their work suvives. Two 
particularly notable scholars, both from the Augustan age, are Aristonicus (who wrote Homeric 
commentaries and a work on Aristarchus’ signs) and Seleucus (who also wrote on Aristarchus’ 
signs, as well as on many other topics). For Aristonicus see 2.1.1.1 below, Friedlaender (1853) 
and Carnuth (1869); for Seleucus see M. L. West (2001: esp. 47-8 with n. 7). 

18. This Didymus is (probably) to be distinguished from a number of other scholars 
named Didymus, including Didymus minor / AtSupos 0 veoitepos, a Greek grammarian 
in Alexandria in the 1st cent. ap; Didymus Claudius, a Greek grammarian in Rome in the 
early Ist cent. AD; Didymus son of Heraclides, a Greek grammarian in Rome in the mid- 
Ist cent. AD; and Didymus the Blind, a theologian in Alexandria in the 4th cent. ap. See 
NP iii: 553—4, RE v.i: 472—4, and Fraser (1972: ii. 686). 

19. For the fragments of Didymus see Moritz Schmidt (1854), Ludwich (1884-5: i. 
175-631), Miller (1868: 399-406 =TLG), and Pearson and Stephens (1983 =TLG)); for 
discussion see C. Gibson (2002), F. Montanari (1992: esp. 262-4), Van der Valk (1963— 
4: i. 536-53), and works cited in Pearson and Stephens (1983). 

20. Although he worked in Alexandria, this Theon is not to be confused with Theon 
of Alexandria, an important mathematical writer of the 4th cent. ap, nor with Theon of 
Samos, Theon of Smyrna, and numerous other Theons. The surviving fragments of his 
work have been collected by Guhl (1969). 
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From the first century AD we have Heraclitus’ allegorical exegesis of Homer 
(see 2.1.1.3), and that century was also a source of several lexica of which we have 
surviving epitomes: the Homer lexicon of Apollonius Sophista (see 2.1.1.3) and 
the Hippocratic lexicon of Erotian (see 2.2.1), both of which preserve elements 
of much earlier scholarship. These early lexica, and probably their immediate 
predecessors as well, were arranged in a simple form of alphabetical order, in which 
only the first or first two or three letters of each word were taken into account in 
determining their order; this type of alphabetization is characteristic of much 
ancient scholarship and was not completely replaced by full alphabetical order 
until the Byzantine period.?! 

In addition, it is in this century that we find the first evidence of an interesting 
development in post-Alexandrian scholarship: the proliferation of popularizing 
commentaries and summaries of literary works, usually with an emphasis on 
mythology.?? The Alexandrian commentaries and their direct descendants were 
deeply scholarly and written for a sophisticated audience; they contained discus- 
sion of textual problems, alternative interpretations, critical judgements, and fac- 
tual background, including detailed historical information and excerpts from 
related literary works. Their commentaries were never the only type of commen- 
tary in existence, for elementary aids to school readings existed even before the 
Alexandrian period. In the Roman period, however, the scholarly commentaries 
faced considerable competition from a different type of work aimed at a less so- 
phisticated adult audience. 

Some of these works were prose summaries of famous poetry, often focusing 
on mythological details; these included a set of summaries of individual books of 
the Iliad and Odyssey (see 2.1.1.3) and a collection of summaries of the plays of 
Euripides known today as the “Tales from Euripides” (see 2.1.3). Such works may 
have been intended to be read instead of rather than along with the original poems 
or plays. Other examples of the popularizing tendency, such as the ® commen- 
tary on Aratus (see 2.3.1) and the Mythographus Homericus (see 2.1.1.3), were 
still commentaries tied to the original work but contained in place of textual or 
historical information extensive prose paraphrases aimed at helping readers grasp 
the basic sense of the unfamiliar Greek, and/or increased discussion of the mytho- 
logical background, sometimes with an eye-catching set of illustrations. Some 
scholarly information might be retained from the older commentaries, but most 
was simply excised to make room for the new material. The scholarly commen- 
taries themselves did not usually disappear at this period, however; rather the two 
types of commentary existed side by side. 

The popularizing works appear to have continued and even increased in popu- 
larity in the second century and later, but at the same time the second century 
saw much high-quality scholarly activity; it is also the first period from which a 


21. For more information on ancient alphabetization, see Daly (1967). 
22. On the use of such material in the Roman period see Rossum-Steenbeek (1998) 
and Cameron (2004). 
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substantial amount of scholarly material has survived until the present day. It is 
probably not coincidental that this century was the period of the Second Sophis- 
tic, a movement that involved widespread revival of interest in the language of 
the classical writers. Second-century authors like Lucian learned to produce lit- 
erary works in nearly flawless imitations of fifth-century Attic, and even in other 
classical dialects. The perfection of these imitations is especially impressive con- 
sidering that non-literary Greek (as seen for example in documentary papyri) had 
undergone considerable evolution in the intervening five or six centuries, becom- 
ing a language markedly different from that of Plato or Herodotus. 

Some of the most important results of the second-century developments seem 
to have come in the areas least covered by the Alexandrians, such as grammar.?? 
Apollonius Dyscolus, probably the greatest of the grammarians, was active in the 
mid-second century Ap; of his many works analyzing the structure of Greek, four 
still survive and are crucial to our understanding of ancient grammar (see 3.1.1). 
Apollonius’ son Herodian produced important treatises on topics such as accen- 
tuation, of which portions are still extant (see 3.1.2). Hephaestion’s treatise on 
metre, the main source of our knowledge of ancient metrical theory (see 3.3.2), is 
also from this period. 

The second century was also a good era for lexica. Many of these were Atticist 
lexica that provided lists of words acceptable in Atticizing writing, though often 
they included material from authors such as Homer or Herodotus who would not 
today be considered Attic. There was considerable debate among the Atticists as 
to which authors should be admitted to their canon, and we can see the results of 
that debate both in the work of broad-based lexicographers such as the “Anti- 
atticist,” who took pains to justify by citation of Attic authors the use of words that 
were intelligible to second-century Greeks, and in the lexica of strict Atticists such 
as Phrynichus, who rejected such words in favor of obscurer alternatives gleaned 
from Old Comedy. Not all second-century lexica simply focused on the Attic dia- 
lect, however; we also have Galen’s glossary of Hippocratic words (see 2.2.1), Pol- 
lux’ Onomasticon (see 3.2.7), Harpocration’s lexicon of terms used by the Attic orators 
(see 3.2.5), and remains of Herennius Philo’s collection of synonyms and homonyms 
(see 3.2.6). Diogenianus’ lexicon of rare words, which is lost but formed the basis 
of Hesychius’ work (see 3.2.1), also dates to the second century. 

Many commentaries were also produced in the second century, and a number 
of these are still extant. Galen (c.129-c.216) is responsible for thirteen surviving 
commentaries on Hippocrates that are crucial for our understanding of the na- 
ture of ancient scholarship (see 2.2.1), as well as some extant work on Plato (see 
2.2.2). The earliest surviving commentaries on Aristotle likewise date to the sec- 
ond century, and the most important of the Aristotle commentators, Alexander of 
Aphrodisias, comes from the second and third centuries (see 2.2.3). Writers of 


23. For more information on ancient grammatical theories, see Steinthal (1890-1), 
Pinborg (1975), Siebenborn (1976), Ax (1986), Sluiter (1990), Matthews (1994), Swiggers 
and Wouters (1996), IIdefonse (1997), and the works cited in section 3.1. 
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the third century too produced numerous commentaries and exegetical works on 
ancient literature, a substantial amount of which survives: from Porphyry alone 
we have works on Homer, Plato, Aristotle, and Ptolemy. 

Towards the end of the Roman period commentaries were sometimes written 
on works of the earlier Roman period, such as those of Lucian (see 2.3). The re- 
maining fragments of such commentaries can be of considerable value today, in 
part because their authors had access to older scholarship, and when treating an 
archaizing author a commentator often needs to discuss matters that significantly 
predate the author himself. Even historical details about fifth-century Athens can 
be gleaned from the remains of these commentaries. 

Many late antique commentaries have survived more or less intact, but these 
all concern philosophical, mathematical, or medical writers.?+ Most plentiful are 
commentaries on Aristotle, Plato, Hippocrates, Galen, Ptolemy, and Euclid, but 
Archimedes and Apollonius of Perga are also represented. These works are usu- 
ally concerned with the subject-matter rather than the text of the commented 
author and so preserve little scholarship in our sense of the term, but they are 
often very interesting as expositions of late antique thought in these disciplines. 
The best-preserved commentators are Simplicius, who wrote on Aristotle, Euclid, 
and Epictetus, and Proclus, who wrote a phenomenal number of works on au- 
thors as diverse as Hesiod, Plato, and Ptolemy. It is clear that commentaries to 
literary works were also composed during this period, in some cases by the same 
scholars as the surviving commentaries, but succeeding generations preserved only 
the philosophical and mathematical ones. 

We also have some scholarship of other types surviving from the late antique 
period, but most of it is highly derivative. Since the scholars of the Roman period 
had done for lexica and grammars what the Alexandrians did for texts and com- 
mentaries, late antique scholars had few opportunities for constructive original- 
ity. Many of their works are now valued primarily for their preservation of earlier 
scholarship; Hesychius’ lexicon of obscure words (fifth or sixth century) and the 
lexica of Orus, Orion, and Cyrillus (all fifth century) belong to this group, as does 
the geographical lexicon of Stephanus of Byzantium (sixth century). 

Others were elementary, aimed at drilling the basic grammar of classical Greek 
into children who spoke a language as many centuries removed from Pericles as 
we are from Chaucer. Schoolbooks had of course existed for many centuries, but 
those from the Hellenistic and Roman periods, designed for an audience whose 
native language was not dramatically different from that of the classical period, 
were not usually preserved (though they are sometimes found on papyri). By con- 
trast the Canones of Theodosius (fourth—fifth century) is a set of rules for declen- 
sion and conjugation that has survived to the present day via the manuscript 
tradition. 


24. For further information on late antique scholarship see N. Wilson (1983a: 28- 
60), Kaster (1988), Reynolds and Wilson (1991), and Robins (1993). 
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The next major development in the history of commentary, the transformation of 
commentaries on literary works into scholia,?> was a momentous one.*° In one 
sense this transition was chiefly one of format, for ancient commentaries (hypo- 
mnemata) were separate books, while medieval scholia took the form of marginalia 
around the text on which they commented.*’ This change is usually thought to 


25. The word “scholia” now has different meanings when used by different groups of 
scholars. In recent works on Greek literary texts it means “commentary or notes written 
in the margins of a text,” as opposed to “hypomnema,” which refers to an ancient self- 
standing commentary, and to “gloss,” which generally refers to a short definition found 
between the lines of a literary text (often the distinction is that a marginal comment is a 
scholion and an interlinear one is a gloss, though sometimes marginal notes consisting of 
short definitions are also called glosses, and the term can also be used for an entry in a 
lexicon). Since this usage of these terms is now the most common one, it is also followed 
in this book. Scholars working on philosophical and scientific texts, however, have a ten- 
dency to use “scholia” (and sometimes even “glosses”) for a commentary consisting of 
short notes on specific passages rather than a continuous exegesis, regardless of whether 
that commentary is found in the margins of a manuscript or as its only text; sometimes 
they even use “scholia” for a continuous commentary. 

The original meaning of ox6Ata is “notes,” regardless of location (see Lundon 1997), 
but while the ancients referred to their self-standing commentaries as UTopvypata, the 
Byzantines called commentaries ox6Ata, irrespective of location or character. This usage 
is continued into modern Greek, where oxoata is still the regular word for “commen- 
tary.” Nineteenth-century scholars working on authors for whose works self-standing late 
antique commentaries are preserved intact as well as being the source of most marginalia 
(i.e. philosophical, mathematical, and medical texts) tended to keep the Byzantine usage 
of ox6Ata or to temper it with the ancient usage by restricting the word to commentaries 
consisting of discrete notes. Since for such texts marginal and self-standing commentar- 
ies have similar content and origins, the location of the commentary in the manuscripts 
is not of much importance, so scholars working on them had no need to develop a termi- 
nology that identified commentaries by location. But 19th-cent. scholars studying authors 
for whose works ancient scholarship is preserved (at least via the manuscript tradition) 
only in marginalia came quite naturally to use ox6Ata only for marginalia. When papyrus 
fragments of ancient self-standing commentaries on those authors turned up, the major 
differences between the content of those fragments and that of the marginalia necessi- 
tated a distinction in terminology and led to the resurrection of the ancient term “hypo- 
mnema’” for the self-standing commentaries, as well as a more deliberate restriction of 
the term “scholia” to marginalia. In the last half-century or so research on the conversion 
of the hypomnemata into marginalia has solidified this terminology among students of 
literary texts, but it has spread only gradually to other areas; for example scholars working 
on medical texts now use “scholia” only for marginalia, but those working on Aristotle 
still use “scholia” for commentaries. 

26. For more information on this transition see N. Wilson (1967, 1971, 1984), McNamee 
(1995, 1998), Zuntz (1975; 1965: 272-5), H. Maehler (1994, 2000), Andorlini (2000), 
and Irigoin (1994: 67-82); n.b. also Zetzel (1975). 

27. For more information on the hypomnema and scholia formats and ancient com- 
mentary in general, see in addition to the works already cited Slater (1989a), Rutherford 
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be connected to the shift in book production that occurred in the late antique 
period: most ancient books were written on papyrus rolls in short parallel columns 
with little space between them and virtually no room for marginalia, while most 
medieval ones were written on parchment codices (i.e. manuscripts shaped like a 
modern book), often with wide margins around each page. At some point a few 
hypomnemata were copied into the margins of codices, and then both they and 
the uncopied hypomnemata were lost, leaving only the marginalia extant. 

But the relationship between hypomnemata and scholia is more complex, and 
the differences between them more significant, than this formulation suggests. 
Hypomnemata were unified works by a single author; even composite commen- 
taries like those of Didymus presented a fairly seamless appearance and smoothly 
integrated pieces of information from various sources. Though written on sepa- 
rate rolls, they were not intended to be read independently of the text but were 
connected to it by lemmata, short quotations indicating the word or passage under 
discussion. When a hypomnema was intended to accompany a particular edition,”® 
like the texts and commentaries of Aristarchus, the two could be linked by mar- 
ginal signs in the text pointing to notes in the commentary. At the same time 
marginal and interlinear annotation on papyrus texts is by no means unknown; 
we have numerous annotated papyri of literary texts from many genres.?? But such 
annotation normally consists of brief notes rather than the complex discussions 
found in hypomnemata and in medieval scholia, and it is clear that our scholia 
are descended from ancient hypomnemata rather than from ancient marginalia. 

Medieval scholia are not simply transcripts, or even abbreviated transcripts, of 
ancient hypomnemata, nor are many of them readers’ casual notes; they are dense 
and systematic collections of extracts from different sources. They make no claim 
to be the work of an individual, and little or no attempt to reconcile the contents 
or integrate the syntax of the different extracts, which often involve multiple en- 
tries on the same passage (frequently separated simply by d\Aws?). The authors 
of (some of) the hypomnemata used may be given in a general note on the sources 
of the scholia, and the sources of individual notes are often explicitly stated at 
their beginnings. The original lemmata may be retained (and in such cases pro- 
vide a valuable independent witness to the text, since they sometimes escape 
corruptions undergone by the main text), but often they are lost, made redundant 
by the note’s proximity to the text it explains. 


(1905), Sluiter (2000), Pasquali (1934), Buhler (1977), C. Gibson (2002), N. Wilson 
(1983b), Meijering (1987), Tosi (1988: 59-86), Lamberz (1987), Arrighetti (1977), and 
numerous articles in Geerlings and Schulze (2002), Goulet-Cazé (2000), and Most (1999). 

28. The texts produced by ancient scholars, which clearly differed from those of other 
scholars to some extent, are now usually called their “editions.” They did not, however, 
have all the characteristics of a modern “critical edition.” 

29. For further information on annotated papyri see McNamee (1977, 1992, forth- 
coming) and Van Thiel (1992). 

30. See Ch. 4.1.5 for the use of dAAws. 
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Scholia often represent severe abridgements, and sometimes mutilations, of 
hypomnemata, but at the same time the initial selection of material appears to 
have been excellent. Most of the papyrus commentary we possess is fairly elemen- 
tary, and only a small percentage preserves Alexandrian scholarship, but the scholia 
are often based on Alexandrian material, suggesting that their first compilers made 
an effort to find the most scholarly commentaries to copy into their margins. Such 
commentaries were not, unfortunately, those of the Alexandrians themselves, 
which seem to have disappeared before the end of the Roman period, but rather 
the composite commentaries of Didymus and his contemporaries. Material from 
these scholarly works was often mixed with that from more popularizing works of 
the Roman period, and frequently with later material as well, but it is still true 
that much more Alexandrian material can be recovered from scholia than from 
papyri. 

The precise date and manner in which this crucial change from separate com- 
mentary to scholia took place are disputed, with suggested dates ranging from the 
fourth to the tenth century.*! Clearly the change was complete by the time of our 
earliest manuscripts with scholia, which date to the ninth and tenth century, but 
some independent hypomnemata could have survived until that date (indeed we 
know that ninth-century authors like Photius had access to large quantities of 
ancient scholarship that disappeared not long afterwards), so our earliest manu- 
scripts could contain scholia copied directly from hypomnemata. Alternatively one 
can point to the early parchment codices of the late antique period (a number of 
which contain substantial marginal annotation, though this annotation often fails 
to show the composite characteristics of medieval scholia), and to late antique 
legal and Biblical commentaries in the medieval scholia format, and argue that 
hypomnemata began to be converted into scholia in the fifth century. In the lat- 
ter case the process was probably a gradual one, for it is clear that information 
continued to be copied out of self-standing texts into the margins of other texts 
throughout much of the Byzantine period. 

Ina sense the act that is most significant for us is not the copying of the hypo- 
mnemata as scholia, but the subsequent loss of the hypomnemata themselves— 
something that did not necessarily happen as soon as the scholia were copied. By 
no means all ancient commentaries disappeared; those on philosophical, medi- 
cal, and mathematical works often survived intact or nearly intact, as did those 
on Christian texts. Scholia on such works are usually considered valueless and 
are rarely published, because they are mostly drawn from commentaries that still 
survive; by contrast the scholia on poetic texts, since they come from lost com- 
mentaries, are highly prized. 


31. e.g. White (1914: p. Ixiv) opts for the 4th or 5th cent., McNamee (e.g. 1998: 285) 
the 5th cent., N. Wilson (e.g. 1983a: 34-6) and Dover (1993: 96-7) the late antique 
period, H. Maehler (e.g. 1994) the 9th cent., and Zuntz (e.g. 1975: 109) the 9th or 10th 
cent. Erbse (1969-88: ii. 547) believes that the scholia to other texts may have been 
compiled in the 5th or 6th cent., but that those to the Iliad come from the 9th cent. 
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An interesting exception to all these principles consists of the “D scholia” to 
Homer, which were not originally hypomnemata but which appear as a self- 
standing commentary, without the text of Homer, in several medieval manuscripts 
of varying dates (as well as in the margins of many manuscripts containing the 
text of Homer). These scholia must at some point have been copied from differ- 
ent sources into a self-standing commentary, showing that the flow of informa- 
tion between different formats could go in both directions. 


An apparent (though perhaps illusory) period of scholarly inactivity after the late 
antique period was ended by a revival in Byzantium in the ninth century.** Many 
scholars of this period are not respected by Classicists, but they had access to lost 
works of earlier scholarship and thus can be of considerable significance now; in 
addition, the study of the evolution of Byzantine scholarship is an interesting field 
in its own right. Early Byzantine scholars include George Choeroboscus (eighth— 
ninth century), who wrote a number of didactic works containing information from 
lost works of the early grammarians; some of these survive, including a long com- 
mentary on Theodosius as well as (probably) the Epimerismi Homerici. His con- 
temporary Michael Syncellus has left us a basic textbook on syntax, and Photius 
(c.810-c.893) contributed the massive Bibliotheca, a compendium of information 
on earlier literary works, in addition to a lexicon. The Etymologicum genuinum, a 
ninth-century etymological lexicon, and the Suda, a tenth-century literary ency- 
clopedia, both survive intact (and enormous) and preserve many valuable frag- 
ments of earlier scholarship. 

The earliest surviving manuscripts of many literary texts date to the early Byz- 
antine period, and these manuscripts often contain scholia. But the scholia as they 
appear in our manuscripts are not always what they were when they first became 
marginalia. In order to survive, scholia had to be recopied with each successive 
copying of the main text, and this did not always happen; in many cases the sheer 
quantity of marginalia defeated copyists, leading to the omission of large amounts 
of material. It is common for scholia on small bodies of text (such as the speeches 
of Aeschines) to be much richer than the scholia on longer works (such as the 
dialogues of Plato), and it is also usual for scholia to be much more plentiful at 
the beginning of a long work than in subsequent sections. Sometimes correction 
for these omissions was made by Byzantine readers who, having originally copied 
a text with few or no scholia, then found a different source with scholia and cop- 
ied those; such hybrid manuscripts can be important for the preservation of scholia 
but are highly problematic for those who use scholia to determine manuscript 
stemmata (see O. L. Smith 1981: 53). 

Moreover, even when they were copied, the scholia suffered many kinds 
of corruption. They were frequently abbreviated, displaced, miscopied, or 
inappropriately run together. Their text was treated much more casually by copy- 


32. For further information on Byzantine scholarship see N. Wilson (1983a), Hun- 
ger (1978: ii. 3-83), Reynolds and Wilson (1991), and Robins (1993). 
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ists than the main text, so that some scribes felt free to rephrase the notations as 
they saw fit (see H. Frankel 1964: 99). As a result, the scholia to a single author 
often appear in radically different form in different manuscripts, and frequently 
the divergences are so great that no reconstruction of the original is possible. 

The situation is further complicated by the fact that some Byzantine scholars 
composed their own notes on ancient literature, sometimes based on the older 
scholia and sometimes on their own researches, and these notes have been trans- 
mitted in the margins of manuscripts as well. The Byzantine scholia are known as 
scholia recentiora and receive on the whole less attention than the older scholia 
(known as scholia vetera or “old scholia”), but they cannot be ignored entirely. In 
the first place one has to identify them in order to tell which scholia are old and 
which are not, since scholia from different sources are frequently mixed together 
in the same manuscript. In addition, since the writers had access to manuscripts 
now lost, they often used old scholia that we do not possess and that we can only 
recover from a study of the Byzantine notes. Moreover Byzantine scholars occa- 
sionally had good ideas of their own—and of course the scholia recentiora are cru- 
cial for the study of Byzantine scholarship. 

The earliest significant body of Byzantine scholia comes from Arethas of 
Caesarea (c.850-c.944), whose recasting of older scholia preserves much ancient 
material. John Tzetzes (c.1110—c.1180) produced numerous surviving commen- 
taries on classical authors, many of which contain important information on the 
work of earlier scholars. Eustathius’ (c.1115—c.1195) immense commentaries on 
Homer are now considered probably the most important of all surviving Byzan- 
tine commentaries and contain much ancient material. Maximus Planudes 
(c.1255-c.1305), Manuel Moschopulus (c.1265—after 1305), Thomas Magister 
(active 1301-46), and Demetrius Triclinius (c. 1280-1340) also produced signifi- 
cant commentaries on a number of authors. The latest of these, Triclinius, is often 
called the first modern scholar; he went far beyond the resources handed down 
to him to develop his own metrical analyses and write original commentaries. While 
these qualities make his work interesting and important in the history of classical 
scholarship, they also mean that it is often less reliable than that of his predeces- 
sors as a source of ancient material. Fortunately Triclinius’ ideas evolved over a 
considerable period, and we have manuscripts of his work at widely differing dates. 
In many cases his initial work on a text involved the faithful repetition of ancient 
scholia, and only later did he depart from them significantly. When both versions 
are preserved, scholars tend to use the earlier (“proto-Triclinian”) work for recon- 
struction of ancient commentary, and the later (“Triclinian”) for evaluation of his 
own theory. 

The Byzantine period produced other types of scholarship as well, some of it 
original, some of it preserving valuable ancient material, and some of it falling into 
neither category. Important works of this period include those of Gregory of 
Corinth (eleventh—-twelfth century), who discussed Greek dialectology, and sev- 
eral lexica, of which the most significant are the Etymologicum magnum (twelfth 
century), Etymologicum Gudianum (eleventh century), and lexicon of Zonaras 
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(thirteenth century). Maximus Planudes (c.1255-c.1305) is responsible for a wide 
variety of extant works, including collections of texts and some important theo- 
retical discussions of grammar, and John Glykys (fourteenth century) has left us 
a work on correct syntax. 

After this period old material known to scholars was rarely lost, and therefore 
authors later than the 14th century are not used as sources of ancient scholar- 
ship. In modern times the surviving self-standing works of ancient and Byzantine 
scholarship, such as the grammars, have been edited and published like other sur- 
viving ancient texts, though on the whole they have received less editorial atten- 
tion and so present more challenges for readers, and more opportunities for future 
editors, than do works of classical literature. Scholia are more problematic; at first 
they were either ignored or published together with the texts they accompanied 
(either at the bottom of the page or as an appendix), but now they are usually 
collected and published in separate volumes. Such collections often include not 
only manuscript scholia but also papyrus fragments with commentaries or mar- 
ginal scholia to the works concerned. 

The body of surviving scholia is enormous; often the scholia on a literary work 
fill more volumes than the work itself. Much of this material is late, and it is not 
always easy to distinguish the ancient elements in the mixture. Modern editors 
often deal with this problem by marking individual scholia with signs to indicate 
their origins or by editing only a portion of the surviving scholia, such as the old 
scholia, the metrical scholia, the scholia from certain manuscripts, or the mar- 
ginal scholia (as opposed to interlinear glosses). Often this pre-selection is help- 
ful, but often it causes much inconvenience, since it means that there may be no 
complete text of the scholia on a given author when one is trying to follow up a 
reference consisting only of the location of the lemma in the original work. 

In either case the reader is presented with editorial decisions that may or may 
not be trustworthy. In the case of certain authors the division of scholia is easy, 
because those from different sources appear in different manuscripts or are marked 
with different signs in a single manuscript. In other cases the matter is much more 
complex, and sometimes editors are relying simply on the assumption that any 
comments on certain topics must come from certain sources. As the value of a 
scholion depends largely on its source, it is important to understand the editor’s 
judgements in this respect and their level of reliability. For this reason it is impor- 
tant to choose editions carefully and to read the preface to one’s chosen edition 
in order to find out what sort of evidence underlies these editorial decisions; the 
present work is intended to help with the choice of editions but can be no substi- 
tute for a careful perusal of prefaces. 

The value of ancient scholarship as a whole is immense, but the usefulness of 
individual works varies widely. Some offer large quantities of generally reliable, 
accurate information on subjects like the language or the world of classical Ath- 
ens. Others contain very little such information but are nevertheless important 
for the light they shed on classical scholarship in their writers’ times or on the 
textual history of a literary work. Still others seem to offer valuable information 
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about antiquity but are unreliable and mingle a bit of real knowledge with a del- 
uge of guesswork. Though it is normally the case that factual information about 
the classical period is more to be trusted from a Hellenistic source than from a 
Byzantine one, date alone is not an adequate guage of reliability. Just as some 
modern scholars are much more trustworthy than others, there was considerable 
synchronic variation in the reliability of ancient scholars; this variation is particu- 
larly apparent in the Roman period, from which we have both very trustworthy 
works such as those of Galen and Harpocration and others of much more dubi- 
ous character. The nature of a source is therefore at least as important to know as 
its date. This is the reason for the great emphasis, in modern studies of scholia 
and other composite works of ancient scholarship, on identifying and separating 
material from different sources. 


2 


Scholia, Commentaries, and Lexica 
on Specific Literary Works 


2.1 ARCHAIC AND CLASSICAL POETRY 


This category includes the most famous and most often cited scholia. By far the 
most important are the Homer scholia, but those on Pindar and the Attic drama- 
tists are also significant. 


2.1.1 Homer 

Ancient scholarship on Homer was extensive and of high quality, for the best 
scholars of antiquity devoted much of their time and energy to the Homeric 
poems. Work on Homer that could be described as scholarship goes back at least 
to the classical period and probably to the sixth century Bc, and editing the text of 
Homer was one of the main tasks of the first Alexandrian scholars. Zenodotus, 
Aristophanes of Byzantium, and Aristarchus probably all produced editions of the 
Iliad and Odyssey, and Aristarchus wrote extensive commentaries, while Zenodotus 
and Aristophanes compiled glossaries of primarily Homeric words. In addition, 
the early and persistent use of Homer as a school text meant that there was a tradi- 
tion of school exegesis that reached back as far as the classical period. Though none 
of the very early work on Homer survives in its original form, a surprising amount is 
preserved in various later compilations, so we often know, for example, the read- 
ings of several different Alexandrian scholars for a particular passage, and even some 
of the arguments behind these readings (although the arguments preserved in later 
sources cannot always be assumed to be those of the editor himself). 

Two principal sources for the ancient scholarship on Homer survive: the scholia 
and Eustathius’ commentaries, both of which are gigantic works filling many vol- 
umes in modern editions. There are also some smaller works, some of which are 
more valuable than others. 


2.1.1.1 Scholia 
Most of the old scholia to the Iliad fall into three groups: A, bT, and D. The A scholia 
come from the margins of the most famous Iliad manuscript, Venetus 
A (tenth century), where they were entered systematically by a single scribe. (A 
scholia are also found in other manuscripts, including those whose scholia fall pri- 
marily into one of the other categories, for they contain material that was widespread 
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long before the writing of Venetus A. They are, however, defined by their occur- 
rence in that manuscript: a scholion found elsewhere is considered to be an A 
scholion if it duplicates material from Venetus A.') The origins of the A scholia are 
clearer than is the case with most scholia, for at the end of almost every book the 
scribe added a subscription indicating their source: Tapdkettat Ta “APLOTOVIKOU 
2Weia Kal TA Atdvjou Hepi Tis "Aptotapyetou Sropbucews, TLva SE Kal EK 
Tis ‘IAtakhs tpocwdtas ‘Hpwdtavov kal €k Tov Nukdvopos Tept ottypijs “Written 
beside [the text] are Aristonicus’ ‘Signs’ and Didymus’ ‘On the Aristarchean edition’, 
and also some extracts from Herodian’s ‘lliadic prosody and from Nicanor’s ‘On punc- 
tuation’.” The principal basis of the A scholia is therefore the four works cited in 
this subscription (all of which are now lost except insofar as they are preserved in 
the scholia), but it is unlikely that the scribe who wrote it was actually copying from 
the works themselves. Rather his source, or more likely his source’s source, was a 
compilation of these four works (and some other material) probably made around 
the fourth century ap and known today as the “Viermannerkommentar” or VMK. 

All four elements of the VMK represent Alexandrian scholarship to a signifi- 
cant extent. Aristonicus’ treatise on signs, composed in the Augustan period, was 
a compilation of excerpts from one of Aristarchus’ commentaries and from other 
works, focusing on critical signs. Didymus’ work, probably also from the Augustan 
period but later than that of Aristonicus (which Didymus probably used), was a 
compilation based primarily on Aristarchus’ commentaries, though his focus was 
on textual variants. Herodian’s treatise on Homeric accentuation, from the late 
second century AD, also drew heavily on Aristarchus’ commentaries, and Nicanor’s 
work on punctuation, from the first half of the second century ap, was based on 
earlier works including those of the Alexandrians. The A scholia are thus a major 
source of information about the opinions of Aristarchus and, to a lesser extent, 
other Alexandrian scholars; they contain more than a thousand explicit references 
to Aristarchus. They are of crucial importance for our knowledge of the text of 
Homer, the goals and methods of Alexandrian scholarship, and ancient systems 
of accentuation, punctuation, etc. 

The A scholia also contain material that probably does not derive from VMK. 
This information is more interpretive in nature and is related to material found in 
the bT scholia; A scholia of this type are also called exegetical scholia and as such 
are grouped with the bT scholia. 

The bT scholia are so called because they are found in manuscript T (eleventh 
century) and in the descendants of the lost manuscript b (6th century). They con- 
tain some Alexandrian material (much of it attributable to Didymus) but seem to 


1. Except that identification as a D scholion takes precedence over identification as 
an A scholion, so material found in the main D-scholia manuscripts is considered to be 
D-scholia material even if it also occurs in A. Thus the different groups of scholia are 
grouped hierarchically in the order D, A, bT, other, and material is assigned to the first of 
these groups in which it is found. It is not accidental that this hierarchy matches the 
chronological order of creation of the earliest elements of each group. 
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come more immediately from a commentary of the late antique period (known as 
“c”), of which b produced a popular and T a more scholarly version. These scholia 
are also known as the exegetical scholia, because they are concerned primarily 
with exegesis rather than textual criticism. They include extensive extracts from 
the‘OpnpiKka CyTypLaTa of Porphyry and the ‘OpnprKa TeoBAnpata of Heraclitus 
(see 2.1.1.3). Until recently the bT scholia were thought to be much less valuable 
than the A scholia (whose worth has been recognized since the eighteenth century), 
because of the limited extent to which they can aid in establishing the text of the 
Homeric poems. In the past few decades, however, an increasing interest in an- 
cient literary criticism has brought these scholia into new prominence, and they 
are currently at the center of modern work on ancient Homeric scholarship. 

The D scholia are unfortunately named after Didymus, with whom they are 
now known to have no connection; they are also known as “scholia minora” or 
“scholia vulgata.” They are the largest group of Homeric scholia, and our earliest 
manuscript evidence for them is older than that for the other types of scholia, for 
the chief witnesses to the D scholia are manuscripts Z and Q, which date to the 
ninth and eleventh centuries respectively. D scholia are also found in a wide range 
of other manuscripts, including A and T, where they can be identified by their 
resemblance to notes found in Z, Q, or other manuscripts not part of the A or bT 
traditions. Many D scholia are very short and appear as interlinear glosses in A 
(and other manuscripts), but others are more substantial and take their place in 
the margins of A. 

The D scholia have diverse origins and form a heterogeneous group, but there 
is no doubt that much of the material in them is very old, for there are remarkable 
similarities between the D scholia and Homeric scholarship found on papyri; in 
fact such similarities are much more frequent with the D scholia than with A or 
bT scholia. One major component of the D scholia is lexicographical, consisting 
of short definitions or explanations of difficult words. Many of these definitions 
can also be found in papyrus glossaries and/or as marginalia or interlinear glosses 
in papyrus texts of Homer, for they come from an ancient vulgate tradition of 
interpretation. The basis of this tradition goes back to the schoolrooms of the clas- 
sical period, so that it predates the Alexandrians and represents the oldest surviv- 
ing stratum of Homeric scholarship. Other components of the D scholia include 
mythological explanations, plot summaries, and prose paraphrases; these too are 
paralleled in the papyri and must be ancient, though they probably do not go back 
as far as the lexicographical element. 

The D scholia have the distinction of existing in a number of medieval manu- 
scripts as a self-standing commentary, without the text of Homer; they have thus 
reversed the path usually taken by scholia, since a self-standing work has been 
created out of notes from different sources, rather than a self-standing commen- 
tary being broken down into separate notes. Partly as a result of their unusual 
manuscript position, and partly because of their inherent usefulness for those who 
need help to read Homer, they were the first Homeric scholia to be published in 
printed form (in 1517) and remained pre-eminent until superseded by the A 
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scholia. Subsequently they have been much neglected—until a few years ago the 
1517 edition was the standard text—and it is only very recently that modern schol- 
ars have begun to pay them serious attention. Now, however, it is recognized that 
D-scholia lemmata sometimes preserve variant readings of the text that are not 
otherwise attested, that their definitions can provide important evidence for the 
meaning of Homeric words, and that they contain crucial information about the 
history and evolution of ancient scholarship, the ancient education system, and 
the way Homer was read and understood in antiquity. 

The scholia to the Odyssey are much fewer and less well preserved than those 
to the Iliad. This distinction goes back to antiquity, when the Iliad was consid- 
ered the superior work and so was read and copied much more often than the 
Odyssey. Nevertheless it is clear that the Alexandrians produced texts and com- 
mentaries on both poems, and that ancient scholars discussed the interpretation 
of the Odyssey as well as that of the Iliad. Thus equivalents of all three groups of 
Iliad scholia can be found for the Odyssey scholia: there are Alexandrian text-critical 
scholia, exegetical scholia of the bT type, and D scholia. However, because there 
is no equivalent of Venetus A among the Odyssey manuscripts the different types 
are not so easily separable by manuscript source. 

Byzantine annotations to texts of the Iliad and Odyssey also exist, but these are 
generally ignored and remain largely unpublished. The best-known group of Byz- 
antine scholia is the “h-scholia” to the Iliad, because these were once thought to 
be ancient, though they are now dated to the eleventh century.’ 

In addition to the uses of the Homer scholia already mentioned, they are im- 
portant for the understanding of post-Homeric literature. Much of this literature, 
both Greek and Latin, was based to some extent on the Homeric poems, but not 
on the Homeric poems as we read them: rather on the Homer of the scholiasts. 
Authors such as Apollonius Rhodius and Vergil drew on and alluded to Homer 
based on the readings and interpretations current in their own time, and there- 
fore the scholia provide us with information crucial for understanding their poems. 

Most of the A and bT scholia to the Iliad are best consulted in the superb edition 
of Erbse (1969-88 =TLG). This edition is highly selective and tries to represent 
an early stage of the A and bT traditions, a feature that makes the most famous 
scholia readily available and easy to consult but also results in the omission of 
many scholia from different traditions, some of which are important. The omit- 
ted material includes all the D scholia, the bT scholia derived from Porphyry and 
Heraclitus, and some other material that cannot be easily assigned to any of the 
three main groups of scholia, not to mention all the Byzantine scholia. The seven 
volumes of Erbse’s edition thus represent only a small fraction of all the preserved 
scholia, and since many scholia appearing in codex A are omitted from the edi- 
tion because they belong to the D family, while others appearing in manuscripts 
of the b family are ignored because they come from Porphyry or Heraclitus, the 


2. Erbse (1960: 208) dates them to the 12th cent., but evidence of their use in the 
Etymologicum magnum shows that they must be earlier; see Alpers (1981: 93 n. 36). 
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edition is not even a complete collection of the scholia appearing in the manu- 
scripts included. 

Of the scholia omitted from Erbse the most important are the D scholia, which 
can be found in Van Thiel’s edition (2000b). The Porphyry and Heraclitus scholia 
are best consulted in editions of the works from which they came (see 2.1.1.3). 
Even together, however, these editions do not cover all the Iliad scholia, nor do 
they allow one to work out the full extent of the material in an individual manu- 
script; even the contents of A, the most famous, cannot all be found in recently 
published editions alone. For such purposes one must resort to the older editions 
of Iliad scholia, which cover the most important manuscripts individually: W. 
Dindorf (1875-8) for A and B, Maass (1887-8) for T, Nicole (1891 =TLG) for 
the Geneva manuscript,’ and Lascaris (1517) and De Marco (1946) for the two 
branches of the D scholia. A complete facsimile of A has been published by De 
Vries (1901) and is useful for understanding the printed versions of the A and D 
scholia. 

The situation regarding editions of the Odyssey scholia is both less complex and 
less satisfactory. The standard edition for most scholia is that of W. Dindorf (1855 
=TLG), which is decidedly inadequate (and note that the D scholia are marked 
“V” in this edition). The first 309 lines of the first book only have received a better 
edition by Ludwich (1888-90 =TLG). The D scholia to the Odyssey are being ed- 
ited by Conrad (forthcoming) and are otherwise to be found only in Asulanus’ edi- 
tion (1528). 

It is possible to collect from the scholia the fragments of each of their sources, 
so that these can be studied as a group. Such collections have been made for the 
lost works of a number of ancient scholars, and these are sometimes convenient, 
but they are usually based on superseded texts and so should not be used in iso- 
lation. Collections include those of Duentzer (1848) on Zenodotus, Slater (1986) 
and Nauck (1848) on Aristophanes of Byzantium, Friedlaender (1853 =TLG, 
1850) and Carnuth (1869 =TLG, 1875) on Aristonicus and Nicanor, Moritz 
Schmidt (1854) and Ludwich (1884-5: i. 175-631) on Didymus, Lentz (1867— 
70 = GG iii) on Herodian, and Schrader (1880-2, 1890) on Porphyry. 

There is a vast corpus of papyrus Homerica (commentaries, glossaries, antholo- 
gies, explanations, paraphrases, summaries) and annotated papyrus texts of Homer, 
and each year it is augmented by new discoveries. This material is not normally 
included in editions of the manuscript scholia and so is difficult to find; it is how- 
ever often important. A few papyrus commentaries are incorporated into Erbse’s 
edition, and the annotated texts are listed and in most cases reprinted by McNamee 
(1992) and Van Thiel (1992). For guides to the rest of this material see M. L. 


3. This manuscript contains bT and h scholia, including many (probably late) scholia 
omitted by both Erbse and Van Thiel, as well as some independent old material esp. on 
book 21. It is especially interesting for the later history of Homer scholarship because it 
was owned by Manuel Moschopulus and by H. Stephanus (Henri Estienne). 
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West (2001: 130-6), Lundon (1999), F. Montanari (1984, 1988b), Henrichs 
(1971-3), and Raffaelli (1984);? further publications in Spooner (2002). 

The literature on the Homer scholia is enormous. Important studies include 
those of Erbse (1960), Van der Valk (1963-4), Martin Schmidt (1976), F. Mon- 
tanari (1979), Henrichs (1971-3), and van Thiel (2000a), and general introduc- 
tions include Nagy (1997), Gudeman (1921: 630-45), and the preface to Erbse 
(1969-88); Lamberton and Keaney (1992) offer a look at ancient readings of 
Homer as illustrated in the scholia and a variety of other sources. Works on some 
of the themes of modern interest in these scholia include: on the connection be- 
tween the Homer scholia and later literature, Schmit-Neuerburg (1999), Schlunk 
(1974), and Rengakos (1993, 1994); on literary criticism, Richardson (1980), 
Meijering (1987), and many recent articles, e.g. Niinlist (2003); on the work of 
particular ancient scholars, Liihrs (1992), Matthaios (1999), Erbse (1959), Lehrs 
(1882), and Ludwich (1884—5) on Aristarchus, Nickau (1977) on Zenodotus, 
Blank (1983a) on Nicanor, Dyck (1987) and Latte (1924) on the glossographers, 
and Ludwich (1912-14) on Demo.’ In addition, most works on the textual his- 
tory of the Homeric poems devote considerable attention to evaluating the an- 
cient Homeric scholarship preserved in the scholia; recent examples of such works 
include Apthorp (1980), M. L. West (2001), and Nagy (2004). 


2.1.1.2 Eustathius 
Eustathius, archbishop of Thessalonica (not to be confused with several other 
Eustathii), wrote a number of commentaries on ancient authors in the twelfth 
century AD. The most important of these is his massive work on Homer, but we 
also possess a commentary on Dionysius Periegeta and the introduction to a com- 
mentary on Pindar, as well as historical and religious works dealing with Eustathius’ 
own times. He is also sometimes credited with writing an epitome of Athenaeus’ 
Deipnosophistae, but this attribution is now frequently rejected. 

Eustathius based his commentaries on an impressive range of ancient sources, 
many of which are now lost to us in their original form. He consulted different 
manuscripts of the texts with which he worked and recorded variant readings, thus 
preserving for us the readings of manuscripts that have since disappeared. He also 
made extensive use of scholia, lexica, and other scholarly works, some of which 
no longer exist. In addition, he used works of ancient literature other than the 
ones upon which he commented and thus sometimes preserves fragments of those 
texts and variants otherwise lost. 

The longest and most important of Eustathius’ works is his commentary on 
the Iliad. This was written for students and educated general readers, rather than 


4. General lists of Homeric papyri, such as those in Pack (1965) or the Homer and 
the Papyri website (www.chs.harvard.edu/homer_papyri), may also be helpful. 

5. Though greatly neglected at present, Demo is worthy of further study, for numer- 
ous fragments of her work are preserved, and she offers a rare example of a female scholar 
(of the late antique/early Byzantine period). 
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for scholars, and is designed to be read with or without the text of the Iliad. The author 
provided it with a marginal index, which appears to be an invention of his own. The 
main source is the Homeric scholia (both those we possess and others), but many 
other works are also used (see the introduction to Van der Valk’s edition for details). 
The commentary on the Odyssey is similar but much shorter and less important. 

Eustathius’ commentaries have reached us in excellent condition. For the Iliad 
commentary we possess, in addition to numerous copies, the author's own auto- 
graph manuscript. The identity of this manuscript (Codex Laurentianus Plut. LIX 
2 and 3) was discovered fairly recently, and in consequence the only edition of 
the text to be based on it (that of Van der Valk, 1971-87 =TLG) is by far the best.® 
For the Odyssey commentary there is no equivalent of Van der Valk’s edition, and 
one must use Stallbaum’s text (1825-6 =TLG). Stallbaum also produced a text of 
the Iliad commentary (1827-30), but as he did not use the autograph manuscript 
at all, Van der Valk’s text is always superior. There are separate indices both to 
Van der Valk’s text (Keizer 1995) and to Stallbaum’s (Devarius 1828). 

Modern scholarship on Eustathius is fairly extensive. Accessible introductions 
in English include Browning (1992: 141-4) and N. Wilson (1983a: 196-204). 
The introduction to Van der Valk’s edition of the Iliad commentary (beginning in 
volume one and continuing in volume two) is excellent, thorough, and written in 
highly comprehensible Latin. More wide-ranging discussions, covering the non- 
scholarly aspects of Eustathius’ life and works, can be found in Browning (1962— 
3: 186-93), Kazhdan (1984: 115-95), and Wirth (1980). 

References to Eustathius normally follow marginal numbers like references to a 
classical text.’ On the rare occasions when references are given using the Homeric 
book and line numbers, patience is needed to pursue them; Eustathius’ discus- 
sions do not always proceed in strict linear order, but Van der Valk inserts Homeric 
line numbers into the text whenever Eustathius moves from one line to another. 


2.1.1.3 Other Sources of Ancient Scholarship on Homer 
A number of ancient works on Homer have survived as separate entities to some 
extent, and there are also some Byzantine works that preserve ancient scholar- 
ship. Though these have traditionally received much less attention than the scholia, 
interest has grown in the past few decades, and a number have recently received 
good new editions that make them much easier to consult. 

The primary Homeric lexicon of the late antique period was that compiled by 
Apollonius Sophista® in the first century ap, with sources including Apion, the 


6. Readers interested in diacritics should, however, note that this edition does not re- 
produce Eustathius’ own accent and breathing marks but regularizes these signs to fit modern 
conventions; Eustathius’ own system is explained in the introduction, pp. xxvi-xxx. 

7. Unfortunately, these numbers are omitted from the TLG version of the text, which 
instead gives references by page and line of Van der Valk’s edition. 

8. Also known as Apollonius son of Archibios, but to be distinguished from all the 
other Apollonii involved with ancient scholarship. 
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ancestors of the D scholia, and, indirectly, Aristarchus’ commentaries. Apollonius’ 
lexicon is for us one of the most important works of Greek lexicography, for it is a 
key source of information on ancient understandings of Homer’s vocabulary and 
how Homer was read in antiquity. In addition, the lexicon preserves many frag- 
ments of earlier work, including but not limited to that of Aristarchus; for example 
the obscure Homerist Heliodorus? is known primarily from Apollonius. An epitome 
of Apollonius’ work has come down to us in a single manuscript, and we also have 
several papyrus fragments of fuller versions, ranging in date from the first to the 
fifth century Ap; these differ among themselves to some extent, showing that 
numerous alterations to the lexicon were made in the late antique period. Apol- 
lonius’ lexicon was a source for Hesychius and the etymologica, which can also 
provide some further information on its original state. The work is in approximate 
alphabetical order; that is, most of the entries are grouped together by their first 
two or three letters, but the other letters of the words are not usually taken into 
account in determining their arrangement. 

The text of the epitome can be found in Bekker (1833a =TLG), and the long- 
est papyrus in Henrichs and Miiller (1976).!° Dyck (1993b) provides an edition 
of the fragments of Heliodorus, including those from sources other than Apol- 
lonius. Useful studies of the lexicon include those of Haslam (1994), Erbse (1960: 
407-32), and Schenck (1974). F. Montanari (1996b) offers a good introduction 
with further bibliography. 

Apion,!! who lived in the late first century Bc and first century AD, compiled 
an etymologizing Homeric lexicon entitled [kaooat ‘Opnprkat, and a work of that 
title with Apion’s name attached has survived, but the surviving work is probably 
not the one Apion wrote. Apion’s own work was one of the principal sources of 
Apollonius Sophista, who quotes from it extensively, showing that this lexicon was 
different from the one we possess. The surviving lexicon is evidently a poorly made 
collection of excerpts from a longer work, and is alphabetized by the first letters 
of the words. The fragments of Apion’s own lexicon (including those from sources 


9. This Heliodorus is probably the same person as the Herodorus mentioned by 
Eustathius, who misattributed a version of the “Vierménnerkommentar” to Apion and 
Herodorus. It is unclear whether this Heliodorus the Homerist can be identified with 
the metrician Heliodorus mentioned in the scholia to Aristophanes, but he is certainly to 
be distinguished from several other writers of the same name, including the author of the 
novel Aethiopica; the grammarian whose name is attached to Choeroboscus’ commen- 
tary on Dionysius Thrax; a Neoplatonist philosopher who was the son of Hermeias and 
brother of Ammonius; Heliodorus Periegeta the antiquarian; and Heliodorus Arabius the 
sophist. 

10. For editions of and bibliography on the other six fragments see Henrichs and Miiller 
(1976: 29 n. 5) and Haslam (1994: 107-8). There is also an unpublished dissertation 
with a re-edition of letters a—8 of the epitome (Steinicke 1957). 

11. This Apion is the same as the one against whom Josephus’ Contra Apionem is 
directed, and produced other works in addition to the lexicon; fragments of these works 
can be found in Jacoby (1958: 122-44). See Dillery (2003). 
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other than Apollonius) have been collected and discussed by Neitzel (1977 =TLG), 
with an addendum by Theodoridis (1989); the other lexicon has been published 
and discussed by Ludwich (1917-18 =TLG). Neitzel and Ludwich provide the 
principal studies of these works, but other useful discussions include those of 
Haslam (1994: 26-9, 35-43), Van der Valk (1963-4: esp. i. 294-302), and Bossi 
(1998); see F. Montanari (1996a) for further bibliography. 

The Mythographus Homericus is a somewhat amorphous entity. This term is 
used to refer to the author of a lost work, probably composed in the first century 
AD, that related the full versions of myths alluded to in the Homeric poems. The 
work could be called a mythological commentary, for it was arranged in the order 
in which the allusions occurred in the poems. It tended to give only one particu- 
lar version of each myth, attributed to a specific source; a number of the attribu- 
tions can be shown to be genuine, and it seems that the compiler was using 
important and now lost scholarly commentaries, probably Alexandrian. Although 
most of this compiler’s work is lost in its original form, a number of papyrus frag- 
ments (dated from the first/second to the fifth century AD) have survived, and much 
material from the commentary was incorporated into the D scholia, where it can 
often be identified; although clearly related, the papyrus and D-scholia versions 
of the same entries are not identical. The papyri have all been collected and in 
some cases re-edited by Rossum-Steenbeek (1998: 278-309), who also provides 
a good study and further bibliography; other useful discussions include those of 
F. Montanari (1995) and Haslam (1990). 

Another type of material found both in the papyri and in medieval manuscripts 
is Homeric hypotheses, or summaries of small sections (usually individual books) 
of the poems. These hypotheses, like those to dramatic texts, are found without 
the poetic text in the papyri but are prefixed to it in manuscripts. A discussion of 
the phenomenon and collection of the papyrus evidence can be found in Rossum- 
Steenbeek (1998), and the medieval versions are published in editions of the 
D scholia. 

The ‘Opnprka tpoBAjpata (Quaestiones Homericae or Allegoriae Homericae) 
attributed to Heraclitus offers allegorical interpretations and defenses of Homer’s 
treatments of the gods. The Heraclitus in question is not Heraclitus of Ephesus, 
the pre-Socratic philosopher, nor can he be identified with any of the other known 
Heracliti; he seems to have written in the first century Ap. His sources included 
Apollodorus and Crates of Mallos, and there is some debate about whether his 
work can be considered particularly Stoic in orientation. Heraclitus’ work survives, 
largely intact, ina number of manuscripts; much of it is also to be found in the bT 
scholia, for which it was a major source (though Erbse’s edition omits the scholia 
based on Heraclitus). The work is best consulted in the edition of Russell and 
Konstan (2005), which includes an English translation and excellent introduc- 
tion; another good option is Buffiére’s edition (1962 =TLG), which offers a French 
translation and another good introduction. Discussions include those of Long 
(1992: 45-8) and Bernard (1990, with further bibliography). 
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A substantial essay entitled Ilept tot Blou kal Tis Toijoews Tov Opnpou 
(De Homero) is attributed to Plutarch but probably dates to the second or third 
century Ap. The first part contains a short biography of Homer, and the second 
part discusses interpretation. The best text is that of Kindstrand (1990), but Keaney 
and Lamberton (1996) offer a usable text of the second part with (unreliable) 
English translation. The definitive study is that of Hillgruber (1994-9), and both 
editions offer discussion and further bibliography. 

The third-century (ap) Neoplatonic philosopher Porphyry!” has left us two 
works on Homer. One is an extended allegory on Odyssey 13.102-12, the cave of 
the nymphs; this piece is crucial for understanding the Neoplatonic interpreta- 
tion of Homer. For discussion of its various editions see Alt (1998: 466). 

Porphyry also composed a treatise entitled ‘Opnpika Cnthpata (Quaestiones 
Homericae), which is believed to be based in part on Aristotle’s six-book 
’Atopfjpata ‘Opnprkd (now lost except for a few fragments). Porphyry’s work is 
exegetical in nature and consists not of a linear commentary but of a series of essays 
that use discussion of specific passages to make larger points about Homeric in- 
terpretation. Only the first book survives in its original form, ina single fourteenth- 
century manuscript. Almost all the material in this manuscript is also found, in a 
very similar form, in the bT scholia to Homer, showing that one of the major sources 
of these scholia was Porphyry’s work, which was probably systematically cut up 
and rearranged as scholia at a relatively late date. The later book(s) of Porphyry’s 
work, though lost in their original form, are therefore probably all or almost all 
preserved in the bT scholia (though the scholia from this source are systemati- 
cally omitted from Erbse’s edition). 

The standard text of the preserved first book is that of Sodano (1970 =TLG), 
where the self-standing and scholia versions of Porphyry’s words are given in par- 
allel columns. For the rest of the work one must rely on Schrader (1880-2 =TLG, 
1890 =TLG), who used inferior manuscripts, made poor editorial judgements, and 
arranged the material in the order in which it appears in the scholia, rather than 
in Porphyry’s order. (This order is probably unavoidable for the later books, since 
we have little chance of reconstructing the overall themes and arrangement of 
Porphyry’s essays from the rearranged fragments, but Schrader follows it for the 
first book as well.) Schlunk (1993) provides an English translation of Sodano’s 
text, and there are good discussions in Sodano’s introduction and in Erbse (1960: 
17-77). 

The Epimerismi Homerici is a commentary consisting of grammatical explanations 
and definitions of Homeric words; the €mpeptoos format was an instructional 


12. Also referred to by his Latin name Porphyrius, but not to be confused with Porfyrius, 
or Publilius Optatianus Porfyrius, a Latin poet of the 4th cent. ap, nor with the Pomponius 
Porphyrio who commented on Horace. He is also to be distinguished from the Byzantine 
Porphyry associated with the Tept tpoowdtas commentary on a supplement to [ps.-] 
Dionysius Thrax. 
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method of the Byzantine school tradition (rather like sentence-parsing in English 
several generations ago), so most of the explanations in the Epimerismi Homerici 
are elementary. The work was based on a wide range of sources, including Hero- 
dian, Apion, the D scholia, and several lost works of ancient scholarship. Though 
anonymously transmitted, the Epimerismi are likely to have been composed by 
Choeroboscus in the ninth century. They are useful not only for what they tell us 
about the Byzantine reading of Homer, but also because they preserve ancient 
scholarship that is lost in its original form. 

The Epimerismi were originally arranged in the order in which the words treated 
appeared in the poems, but at a later stage the entries pertaining to the first three 
books of the Iliad were reorganized in approximate alphabetical order. We have 
several manuscripts of this later version, known as the “alphabetical epimerismi,” 
as well as a few texts of the entries for the first book of the Iliad in their original 
order, known as the “scholia-epimerismi.” Thus entries for the first book of the 
Iliad are preserved in both versions (though each version contains some entries 
that do not appear in the other), those for books 2 and 3 are preserved only in the 
alphabetical version, and those after Iliad 3 are lost altogether. Additional mate- 
rial that originally belonged to the Epimerismi can be found in the Etymologicum 
Gudianum, which can be used to reconstruct the archetype. The standard edi- 
tion of the Epimerismi is that of Dyck (1983-95 =TLG), who gives in the first 
volume all the entries pertaining to the first book of the Iliad (regardless of which 
manuscript tradition they are found in) and in the second volume the alphabeti- 
cal epimerismi (with the exception of those presented in the first volume); this 
work also provides a comprehensive discussion and further bibliography. 

A number of ancient works on Homer with subject-matter outside the limits 
of this book, including numerous biographies, survive and often contain informa- 
tion that is still useful for scholarly purposes. This material has been collected in 
the fifth volume of Allen’s edition of Homer (1912 =TLG), where it is conveniently 
accessible with a reasonable text, and in M. L. West (2003), which offers a better 
text and English translation. There are also other usable versions; for example the 
Tlept ‘Opnpou (Vita Homeri) of Proclus (a Neoplatonic philosopher of the fifth 
century AD) has been edited with French translation and extensive discussion by 
Severyns (1963). For a guide to editions of this material, and of the remains of 
other ancient scholarship on Homer that is too insignificant to be discussed here, 
see the list of abbreviations and editions in Erbse (1969-88); Graziosi (2002) 
provides a discussion of the biographical tradition. 


2.1.2 Aristophanes 

The scholia to Aristophanes are among the most important sets of scholia, in part 
because they provide historical background without which many of the jokes and 
allusions in the comedies would be incomprehensible. They are relatively well 
preserved, and most of them can be found in a sound and reliable modern edi- 
tion, making them easier to use than many scholia. 
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Most Aristophanes scholia fall into one of four groups: the old scholia, Tzetzes’ 
scholia, Thomas Magister's scholia, and Demetrius Triclinius’ scholia. Scholarly 
attention tends to focus on the old scholia, which are the most useful in terms of 
the information they provide on Aristophanes, but the later annotations preserve 
some old material and are interesting in their own right because of the perspec- 
tive they offer on Byzantine scholarship. 

The old scholia to Aristophanes are derived from a variety of sources going 
back to the beginning of Alexandrian scholarship. Callimachus, Eratosthenes, 
and Lycophron (a contemporary of Zenodotus) all worked on Aristophanes to 
some extent, and the first continuous commentary on his plays was produced 
by Euphronius, the teacher of Aristophanes of Byzantium. Aristophanes of Byzantium 
himself produced an edition of the plays, providing an introduction to each (the ex- 
tant verse hypotheses of the plays are thought to be distant descendants of these 
introductions) and may also have written a commentary; Callistratus and Aristarchus 
probably wrote commentaries on the plays, and Timachidas of Rhodes wrote one 
on the Frogs. 

The work of these and other scholars was combined into a single commentary 
by Didymus in the late first century Bc or early first century AD, and sometime in 
the first two centuries AD Symmachus compiled another commentary, using 
Didymus as his main source but also consulting other works. At a later date 
Symmachus’ commentary or one of its descendants, along with some other mate- 
rial, was copied into the generous margins of a book of the plays of Aristophanes 
and formed the archetype of our extant scholia. 

Perhaps the most important of the additional sources of our scholia is the 
metrical commentary on Aristophanes written by Heliodorus!* around ap 100. 
This commentary is often studied apart from the other scholia, for it is crucial for 
our understanding of ancient metrical theory but of limited use in understanding 
Aristophanes. Heliodorus’ work has been preserved to varying extents for the dif- 
ferent plays; one can reconstruct from the scholia nearly all of it for the Peace, as 
well as substantial sections of it for the Acharnians and Knights and some frag- 
ments for the Clouds and Wasps, but little else. 

In addition to the direct tradition of the scholia, which is well attested in sev- 
eral manuscripts, there is an indirect tradition via the Suda, whose writer had access 
to the same body of material when it was more complete and therefore often pre- 
serves scholia that did not survive in the direct tradition. There are also a number 


13. It is unclear whether this Heliodorus can be identified with the Homeric com- 
mentator preserved by Apollonius Sophista (on whom see 2.1.1.3 above), but he is clearly 
not to be identified with many other writers of the same name, including the author of 
the novel Aethiopica; the grammarian whose name is attached to Choeroboscus’ com- 
mentary on Dionysius Thrax; a Neoplatonist philosopher who was the son of Hermeias 
and brother of Ammonius; Heliodorus Periegeta the antiquarian; and Heliodorus Arabius 
the sophist. 
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of papyri and ancient parchment fragments with commentaries or scholia on 
Aristophanes; on the whole, those of the fourth century and later seem to reflect 
a body of material very similar to the ancestor of our scholia (though in some places 
more complete), while the earlier ones, which are much rarer, apparently belong 
to different traditions. 

Byzantine scholarship, at least in its later centuries, focused primarily on the 
triad of plays made up of the Plutus, Clouds, and Frogs, but scholia recentiora on 
other plays also exist. Tzetzes and Triclinius each produced several editions of the 
plays with commentary, making their scholia somewhat complex; whether 
Thomas Magister also made two editions of Aristophanes is debated.!4 From 
Tzetzes’ edition (the original scope of which is unknown) we have long commen- 
taries on the triad, a shorter set of notes on the Birds, and a preface to the Knights. 
His notes make use of old scholia that are no longer extant, as well as manuscripts 
with better texts of the plays than we now possess, but also contain a consider- 
able amount of guesswork. Thomas’s commentaries, which are less extensive, are 
confined to the Plutus, Clouds, and Frogs. Triclinius’ notes, which are often based 
on Thomas’s as well as on old scholia, cover the Plutus, Clouds, Frogs, Knights, 
Acharnians, Wasps, Birds, and Peace; he is probably responsible for nearly all the 
metrical scholia not traceable to Heliodorus. Eustathius also wrote a commentary 
on Aristophanes, which is lost apart from fragments in later scholia, and addi- 
tional contributions to our corpus of scholia recentiora were made by Moscho- 
pulus and Maximus Planudes. 

The best edition of the scholia is a multivolume work edited first by W. J. W. 
Koster and later by D. Holwerda (1960-— =TLG!>), which includes both old and 
Byzantine scholia, usually in separate volumes. The volumes containing the Thes- 
mophoriazusae and Ecclesiazusae have not yet appeared, so for those plays the 
standard text of the scholia is still that of Diibner (1842 =TLG).!° While the Koster— 
Holwerda edition is unquestionably the best in terms of completeness and quality 
of the text presented, a number of older ones are still useful for specific pur- 
poses. Rutherford’s edition (1896) of the scholia in the Ravenna manuscript pro- 
vides translations and commentary in English. White’s edition of the Heliodorus 
fragments (1912: 384-421) extracts all the Heliodorus fragments from the scholia, 
groups them together, and provides an excellent introduction (in English) with 
explanation of Heliodorus’ Greek. Jorsal et al. (1970) collect the Byzantine met- 
tical scholia to the Frogs. White’s edition of the Birds scholia (1914) has much 


14. See Koster (1964) and O. L. Smith (1976b). 

15. For the Aristophanes scholia the TLG uses the new edition for only a few plays, 
and Diibner for the rest. 

16. This text must be treated with caution, particularly because it includes some 
material from the Suda that is not actually found in manuscripts of Aristophanes, and 
makes this material seem to be scholia. One result of this problem is that modern litera- 
ture sometimes contains references to “Aristophanes scholia” that cannot be found in 
the Koster—Holwerda edition, only in Dibner and in the Suda. 
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more detailed indices than the new edition, and Koster (1927) provides an im- 
portant supplement for Plutus and Clouds. 

Papyri with Aristophanes commentaries or scholia are not uncommon, and are 
conveniently collected with German translation and excellent discussion by Trojahn 
(2002). In addition, most of those relating to extant plays are included in the Koster— 
Holwerda edition, and those relating to lost plays can be found in Austin (1973). 

Discussions of the Aristophanes scholia are numerous, lengthy, and extremely 
varied in character and conclusions. The best overview in English is still White's 
exceptionally lucid introduction to his edition of the Birds scholia (1914), which 
covers the entire history of the creation and transmission of the scholia and in- 
cludes detailed information on Didymus and Symmachus; this work is, however, 
out of date in places and is concerned almost exclusively with the old scholia. 
Dunbar’s introduction (1995: 31-49) is briefer but up to date and covers all types 
of scholarship. Rutherford (1905) offers a detailed and highly informative exami- 
nation of the nature and contents of the old scholia, but many of his views are no 
longer accepted, and the author’s evident grumpiness can make the book diffi- 
cult to read. Additional discussions of textual history can be found in Koster (1985), 
Hangard (1983, 1985), and the prefaces to the individual volumes of the Koster— 
Holwerda edition (particularly volumes iia, i-iii.i, and ii.i). Montana (1996) dis- 
cusses the information the old scholia provide on the “A@nvatwv TodtTeta. 

The papyrus scholia and commentaries are particularly interesting for the ques- 
tion of the dating of the transition from self-standing commentary to marginal 
scholia, as the marginal commentaries in Aristophanes papyri of the fourth cen- 
tury and later tend to resemble the medieval scholia more than is the case with 
other authors. Discussions of this and other issues relating to the papyri can be 
found in Trojahn (2002), Zuntz (1975), H. Maehler (1994: 124-6), Luppe (1978, 
1982), and McNamee (1977: 175-96, 356; forthcoming). The best sources for 
discussion of Heliodorus are White (1912: 384—95) and Holwerda (1964, 1967). 
For the scholia recentiora one can consult N. Wilson (1962), O. L. Smith (1976b), 
Koster (1964), Koster and Holwerda (1954), Holzinger (1930), and the prefaces 
to volumes i.iii.ii, iii-iv b, and iv.i of the Koster—Holwerda edition. For examples 
of the way scholars use the Aristophanes scholia for historical information on the 
plays and on Athenian history and culture, see Carawan (1990), Lavelle (1989), 
Sutton (1980), Bicknell (1975), and Holwerda (1958). 


2.1.3 Euripides 


The scholia to Euripides are of great importance but difficult to use with confi- 
dence because of the lack of a reliable edition. Of the nineteen surviving plays of 
Euripides, only nine have preserved scholia: a large amount of annotation exists 
for the “Byzantine triad” of Orestes, Hecuba, and Phoenissae, and less extensive 
but still substantial notes survive on the Medea, Hippolytus, Alcestis, Andromache, 
Rhesus, and Troades. For most plays the scholia are easily divisible into old and 
Byzantine scholia, though in the case of Rhesus and Troades the two types are more 
difficult to separate. 
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The old scholia go back to the work of Aristophanes of Byzantium, who estab- 
lished the Alexandrian text and colometry of Euripides’ plays, wrote introductions 
to them, and passed on a number of additional pieces of scholarly information 
(probably via notes or lectures rather than a complete commentary). Aristophanes’ 
textual resources included the official Athenian copy of the tragedies, established 
less than a century after Euripides’ death and purloined by the library at Alexan- 
dria, and he also had detailed historical information going back to Euripides’ own 
time, since he provided information on the original productions of the plays. Other 
Alexandrians subsequently wrote commentaries on the plays, and these were 
combined into a composite commentary by Didymus around the end of the first 
century Bc. The scholia have a note stating that they were taken from the com- 
mentaries of Didymus and Dionysius, but we have no idea who Dionysius was or 
when he flourished. However, there do not seem to have been significant addi- 
tions to the old scholia after the mid-third century Ap. 

The old scholia are very important for establishing the text of the plays, not only 
because their evidence for textual transmission makes it possible to sort out the 
intricate manuscript tradition of the plays, but also because their lemmata and com- 
mentary often preserve correct readings that have been lost from the text itself in all 
branches of the tradition. They also contain much valuable information from the 
Alexandrian commentators, on the productions, the staging, the poet’s sources, tex- 
tual variants, etc.; this is mixed with lexicographical and mythological information 
dating to the early Roman period, and with paraphrases from school editions. 

A number of late papyri contain commentaries on Euripides or marginal scholia; 
these agree closely with those found in the manuscripts. 

Most of the plays, including a number for which there are no surviving scholia, 
are accompanied by hypotheses. There are three types of hypotheses: one group 
descends from the introductions written by Aristophanes of Byzantium (though 
the degree to which the surviving versions resemble his originals is a matter of 
dispute), a second set was composed by Byzantine scholars using earlier material, 
and a third group descends from plot summaries originally intended as substitutes 
for the plays rather than introductions to them. None of the sets is extant for all 
the plays; for some plays only one type of hypothesis is preserved, but for others 
multiple surviving hypotheses allow direct comparison between the different 
groups. The ancestor of the third group of hypotheses was a complete set of epito- 
mes of Euripides’ plays, arranged in alphabetical order. This work, now known as 
the “Tales from Euripides,” circulated widely in the Roman period, quite inde- 
pendently of the tragedies themselves, and we have substantial fragments of it on 
a number of papyri from the first to third centuries ap, including the epitomes of 
many lost plays. The “Tales from Euripides” are often attributed to Aristotle’s pupil 
Dicaearchus of Messene, though many scholars consider the attribution spuri- 
ous, or suspect that only some material from Dicaearchus’ epitomes survived as 
part of a collection compiled in the first century BC or AD. 

The Byzantine scholia, which are most numerous for the Byzantine triad but 
also found with other plays, consist of a well-preserved commentary by Moscho- 
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pulus (based in part on the work of his teacher Planudes), a partially preserved 
commentary by Thomas Magister, and two sets of work by Thomas’s pupil Deme- 
trius Triclinius: some early (“proto-Triclinian”) commentary and a substantial and 
largely original later commentary. ‘There are also some anonymous Byzantine 
scholia. At present the Byzantine work is used primarily to establish the history of 
the text in the Byzantine period, but these commentaries are also important for 
understanding the history of Byzantine scholarship, particularly in the field of 
meter. The non-metrical Byzantine scholia are generally ignored, but that may be 
a mistake, for it has been shown that some Byzantine commentators had access 
to ancient material now lost to us (see Barrett 1965). 

The best text of the old scholia is that of Schwartz (1887-91 =TLG), but this 
is based on a small number of manuscripts and omits scholia found elsewhere, as 
well as recording inadequately the different variations in the scholia that are in- 
cluded. The result is that some ancient material on Euripides remains unpub- 
lished and hence unused; moreover Schwartz’s text could be corrected to give us 
a better understanding of the published portion of the ancient material. Correc- 
tions and additions are scattered through the literature of the past century; the 
largest contribution is that of Daitz (1979 =TLG), who provides a complete edi- 
tion of the scholia in one of the manuscripts not consulted by Schwartz. 

Schwartz did not include the Byzantine scholia, and as a result the only rea- 
sonably complete edition of those scholia remains that of W. Dindorf (1863b), 
who published them together with the old scholia. Dindorf’s edition is most inad- 
equate, particularly in the case of Triclinius, for whose final commentary Dindorf 
did not make any use of the still-extant autograph manuscript (T). In recent years, 
however, reliance on Dindorf has been reduced by the appearance of several par- 
tial editions of the Byzantine scholia: one of Demetrius Triclinius’ metrical scholia 
(De Faveri 2002, based on the autograph), one of a group of anonymous metrical 
scholia, descended from the proto-Triclinian commentary, that were entirely 
omitted by Dindorf (O. L. Smith 1977), and one of anonymous Byzantine exegeti- 
cal scholia to the Phoenissae (Schartau 1981). 

The hypotheses to extant plays are traditionally printed with the texts of the 
tragedies and can be found in almost any edition; the best is that of Diggle (198 1— 
94), which includes the papyrus material. The papyrus hypotheses to both lost 
and extant plays have been collected and in some cases re-edited by Rossum- 
Steenbeek (1998) and can also be consulted in their original editions; the most 
important are P.Oxy. xxvii. 2455 and PSI xii.ii. 1286. New fragments continue to 
be published. 

Discussions of ancient and medieval scholarship on Euripides are numerous 
and fall into several categories. For general information see Barrett (1964: 45— 
57, 78-81), Zuntz (1965: 249-75), Page (1934), Gudeman (1921: 662-72), and 
Wilamowitz (1889: 120-219), and for the papyrus commentaries and marginalia 
see H. Maehler (1994: 109-14), McNamee (1977: 168-75; forthcoming), and 
Luppe (2002). An extraordinary amount of work has been done on the hypoth- 
eses (particularly the “Tales from Euripides”) and their history and influence, and 
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the flow of publications continues unabated as new papyrus fragments appear. 
Of particular note are Zuntz (1955: 129-52), Barrett (1965), Rusten (1982), and 
especially Rossum-Steenbeek (1998, with further bibliography); for more refer- 
ences see also Van Looy (1991-2), but much work has appeared subsequent to 
both bibliographies, perhaps most notably Luppe (1996, 2002). 

A great deal has also been written on the textual tradition of the scholia (espe- 
cially in the Byzantine period) and on the history and authorship of various Byz- 
antine commentaries; the definitive work on this subject is now that of Giinther 
(1995, with references to earlier works). Delcourt (1933) presents the ancient 
biographies of Euripides. There is also a substantial body of articles that use the 
old scholia and hypotheses to provide insights into the text of Euripides, the his- 
tory of the plays and of the myths involved, the methods and knowledge of the 
Alexandrians, etc.; because of the poorly edited state of the old scholia, new dis- 
coveries, including discoveries of fragments of other ancient works, are not un- 
common. For examples of such work see Holwerda (1976), Luppe (1992), Poltera 
(1997), and Theodoridis (1996). 


2.1.4 Sophocles 


The scholia to Sophocles contain much ancient and valuable information. They 
are divided into old and Byzantine scholia, but the separation is not always 
straightforward. 

The old scholia, which fill a substantial volume, are based on a composite com- 
mentary by Didymus (drawing on Alexandrian sources), along with material from 
the Roman-period scholars Pius, Sal(l)ustius, Herodian, Diogenianus, and others. 
For reasons that are not quite clear, the Oedipus at Colonus has the most useful 
and informative old scholia. The most important manuscript of Sophocles, the tenth- 
century L, has only old scholia and is our primary source for the ancient material. 
However, some other manuscripts also contain old scholia, which they sometimes 
report more fully than does L, and the Suda and the Etymologicum genuinum con- 
tain remnants of more old scholia in a fuller form than that found in L. 

There is also a large mass of Byzantine scholia, attached primarily to the “Byz- 
antine triad” (the texts usually read in the later Byzantine period) of Ajax, Electra, 
and Oedipus Rex. The Byzantine scholia derive from commentaries by Moscho- 
pulus, Thomas Magister, Triclinius, and sometimes Planudes or other scholars; 
these writers had access to old scholia, including some that have since disappeared, 
and certain of the Byzantine commentaries incorporated a considerable amount 
of ancient material. As the contributions from different sources are marked in a 
number of manuscripts, it is possible to separate the different Byzantine commen- 
taries with reasonable confidence. Identifying the old material in them when it is 
not also in Lis trickier, but for that reason the Byzantine scholia continue to hold 
out hopes of new discoveries of ancient material. 

The Byzantine scholia are now used primarily for reconstructing the textual tra- 
dition of Sophocles and for understanding Byzantine scholarship. The old scholia 
are frequently used for historical, textual, lexical, and interpretive information. 
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Papyri have provided fewer contributions of commentary on Sophocles than 
on other important authors, but a few papyri of Sophocles do contain marginal 
scholia. Those in the Iyveutat papyrus (second century AD) attribute certain vari- 
ant readings to Theon, but it is unclear which Theon is meant. 

The hypotheses to Sophocles’ plays show many similarities to those of Euripides. 
As in the case of Euripides, multiple hypotheses to individual plays have been pre- 
served via the manuscript tradition, and it is clear that several different types of 
hypothesis existed already in antiquity, with the oldest being based on the intro- 
ductions written by Aristophanes of Byzantium. Papyri of non-Aristophanic hypoth- 
eses without the plays themselves exist, indicating a phenomenon like that of the 
“Tales from Euripides,” but because these papyri are fewer and differ in some im- 
portant respects from the “Tales from Euripides” papyri, the nature and purpose of 
these hypotheses is less well understood than that of their Euripidean equivalents. 

The old scholia to the Ajax have been well edited by Christodoulou (1977 
=TLG), the old scholia to the Oedipus at Colonus by De Marco (1952 =TLG), 
and the Byzantine scholia to the Oedipus Rex by Longo (1971 =TLG). For the 
rest of the scholia no good editions exist. The old scholia to all the plays (edited 
from L with insufficient attention to other manuscripts) can be consulted in 
Papageorgius’s text (1888 =TLG) or failing that in Elmsley’s (1825), and some of 
the Byzantine material is given by W. Dindorf (1852b), though some remains 
unpublished. There is a detailed discussion of these and earlier editions in Turyn 
(1949: 96-102), and Scattolin (2003) provides a text of some additional scholia 
to the Electra. The papyrus marginalia can be found in Carden (1974) and McNamee 
(1977: 162-7; forthcoming). The hypotheses to extant plays are published in most 
editions of Sophocles; those found on papyrus, including ones to lost plays, have 
been collected and in some cases re-edited by Rossum-Steenbeek (1998). 

Discussions of the sources and textual history of the scholia include Havekoss 
(1961), Dawe (1973), De Marco (1936, 1937), Bollack (1990: i. 157-61), and 
Gudeman (1921: 656-62), most with further bibliography. For examples of the 
use of the scholia see Meijering (1985), Kopff (1976), Turyn (1944, 1949, 1952, 
1958), Piérart (1993), O. L. Smith (1982c, 1992), Van der Valk (1984), and 
Aubreton (1949). On the hypotheses see Rossum-Steenbeek (1998, with further 
bibliography) and Gelzer (1976). 


2.1.5 Aeschylus 


The scholia to Aeschylus are less rewarding than most and at the same time pose 
many serious difficulties. The scholia are of crucial importance in attempts to un- 
derstand the highly problematic Aeschylean textual tradition!’ and in consequence 


17. In fact the scholia are now less useful for these purposes than they once were, 
not only because much of the tradition has finally been understood but also because it is 
now clear that Aeschylean scholia were sometimes copied from sources other than those 
used for the main text of a manuscript and hence are difficult to use in establishing stem- 
mata for the text (cf. O. L. Smith 1981). 
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have been the subject of vast amounts of scholarly attention, but there is still no 
complete text of the scholia to Aeschylus, and some of the partial editions that do 
exist are less than fully reliable. 

Six different types of Aeschylean scholia can be distinguished. Most highly re- 
garded are the old scholia, which contain material from the Hellenistic and Roman 
periods, including some that is almost certainly Alexandrian; it is sometimes argued 
that these scholia derive from a commentary by Didymus, but this theory remains 
unproven.!§ All the scholia found in the oldest and most important Aeschylus manu- 
script, the tenth-century M,!° are old; as scholia to the Choephori and Supplices are 
found only in M, all the scholia on those plays are old. 


20 which derive from a commentary 


Next in order of age are the A or ® scholia, 
ascribed (probably falsely) to John Tzetzes. As their author (like a number of other 
Byzantine scholiasts) had access to a version of the old scholia, some scholia are, 
strictly speaking, both old and ®; nevertheless some writers use the term “old” 
only for the scholia found in M. The ® scholia are much longer and more nu- 
merous than the other classes of scholia but exist only for the “Byzantine triad” 
(Prometheus, Persae, and Septem, the plays normally read in the later Byzantine 
period). The ® scholia are sometimes nearly valueless, but at other times they 
provide ancient material omitted or abridged in M; it is clear that their author was 
using a manuscript with ancient scholia very similar to those in M but without 
some of M’s errors and omissions. 

Also confined to the “Byzantine triad” are the Thoman or B scholia*! composed 
by Thomas Magister at the end of the thirteenth century. The Triclinian scholia 
produced by Demetrius Triclinius in the early fourteenth century, as well as the 
proto-Triclinian scholia representing an earlier version of his commentary, exist 
both for the triad and for the Agamemnon and Eumenides. The proto-Triclinian 
scholia are based on a better text of the old scholia than that now surviving in M, 
so they are useful for reconstructing the old material, particularly for the sections 
of the Agamemnon missing from M. The Triclinian scholia represent more origi- 


18. See Gudeman (1921: 654); Wartelle (1971: 185—95, 344); Dawe (1975: 642-3). 

19. This is actually the same manuscript as the one called “L” when dealing with 
Sophocles (and Apollonius Rhodius); its full name is “Laurentianus Mediceus 32.9.” 

20. The designation “A” goes back to Butler and is much more commonly used than 
“®,” which originated with Wilamowitz; ® is nevertheless preferable because it avoids 
confusion with manuscript A (with which these scholia have no special connection, though 
® scholia do appear in that manuscript). The designation ® is therefore gaining popular- 
ity and is used e.g. in the most recent Teubner text of Aeschylus. 

21. The B scholia have no more connection to manuscript B than the A/® scholia 
have to manuscript A (in fact less, since manuscript B tends to have ® scholia), but in 
this case there is no accepted alternative designation. The classification of Aeschylus 
scholia into the various types is also less than straightforward, and many individual scholia 
have been reclassified as they were better understood, with the result that scholars of 
previous generations do not always mean exactly the same thing as more recent writers 
when they discuss B (or A) scholia. 
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nal work by Triclinius and so are useful primarily for understanding Byzantine 
scholarship; they are exceptionally well preserved, because we have Triclinius’ 
autograph manuscript (T).?? In addition, there are a few later (post-Triclinian) 
scholia and some “minority” scholia that cannot be assigned with confidence to 
any of the above classes. 

For scholia on the Agamemnon, Choephori, Eumenides, and Supplices, the best 
text is unquestionably that of O. L. Smith (1976a =TLG), which includes all ex- 
tant scholia on those plays. Old, proto-Triclinian, and Triclinian scholia are given 
in separate sections, making it easy to tell the type of material in the scholion one 
is reading but less than straightforward to follow up a reference. If Smith’s text is 
unavailable, the next best choice for the Oresteia is Thomson’s edition (1966: i. 
211-77), though this is not complete; in addition, one may safely use Wecklein 
(1885) for the scholia from M, and Van Heusde’s edition (1864) is fairly reliable. 

For the Septem the best text is O. L. Smith’s (1982a =T'LG); although not ab- 
solutely complete with respect to late scholia, this edition contains anything any- 
one is reasonably likely to want. Material is presented simply in order of line 
numbers, not classified by type of scholion as in Smith’s other volume, so refer- 
ences are easy to follow but one has to judge the antiquity of each scholion for 
oneself based on the manuscripts in which it occurs (given in full at the end of 
each entry). Such judgements are not always easy to make, but the following sim- 
plified rules will work most of the time: everything in M and I’ is old; scholia in B, 
C, N, Ne, P, Pd, V, Y, and Yb are normally ® scholia; scholia in F, Fb, Fe, K, Le, 
Lh, Ra, Rb, or 6 (the symbol for the agreement of all these manuscripts) are 
Thoman; scholia occurring only in F are proto-Triclinian; scholia in T are Triclinian; 
and post-Triclinian material occurs in manuscripts A? and =a. 

In the absence of Smith’s text one could attempt to use Morocho Gayo’s (1989) 
edition, which has the advantage of being even more comprehensive (except for 
the interlinear scholia and glosses, which are all omitted) but the disadvantage of 
containing many errors. Otherwise one must use different publications for the 
different manuscripts: Wecklein (1885) for M, O. L. Smith (1975: 240-6) for 
the proto-Triclinian material, W. Dindorf (1863a, 1864) for the Triclinian scholia, 
and W. Dindorf (185 1a) for the ® scholia. 

For the Prometheus and the Persae no comprehensive editions of scholia exist. 
Herington (1972 =TLG) provides an excellent text of M, ®, and minority scholia 
to the former play, while Smyth (1921 =TLG) records all the Triclinian scholia to 
the Prometheus (important supplements in O. L. Smith 1974). For the Persae 


22. When using editions of this manuscript (which is sometimes necessary), one 
should observe that Triclinius marked the marginal scholia to indicate their origins: 
Triclinius’ own work is preceded by a cross (+) and sometimes the word néTEpa or 
tHE TEpov, while older material (including the B scholia) is indicated by a capital letter 
and sometimes the word tadatov or TaAatd. Interlinear glosses are not so marked, but it 
is clear that some of these are old and some are Triclinian—though not always clear which 
are which. 
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Massa Positano (1963 =TLG) has edited the Triclinian scholia, and the scholia 
from M can be found in Wecklein (1885); the ® scholia have been edited by 
Zabrowski (1984), in the absence of which text either Dahnhardt (1894 =TLG) 
or W. Dindorf (185la =TLG) can be used, though neither is very accurate. In 
using both Dindorf and Wecklein one should beware of variant readings labelled 
“sch. rec.” (and listed in the TLG Canon as “scholia recentiora”); in many cases 
these are not alternative manuscript readings at all, but corrections to the scholia 
made by a sixteenth-century editor (see O. L. Smith 1982b; Zabrowski 1987). 

Discussions of the Aeschylus scholia are numerous and sometimes confus- 
ing. The most useful are probably Herington’s introduction (1972: 3-51, in 
English with bibliography) and the prefaces to O. L. Smith’s two volumes (1976a, 
1982a, both in highly readable Latin and the former with a good bibliography). 
Also useful are Spoerri (1980), O. L. Smith (1967, 1975 (with good bibliogra- 
phy), 1979, 1980), Thomson (1966: i. 63-4; 1967), Turyn (1943), Smyth (1921), 
and Gudeman (1921: 652-6). The papyri are discussed by McNamee (1977: 
160-2; forthcoming). 

Most of the plays are accompanied by hypotheses, which are printed with the 
text in standard editions. See also Rossum-Steenbeek (1998: 35—6, 233-6). 


2.1.6 Pindar 


The voluminous scholia to Pindar offer abundant ancient material unmixed with 
later additions and are useful for a number of different purposes. Because of the 
extent to which these purposes diverge, discussions and even editions of Pindar 
scholia often cover only one type of material. The main divisions are between 
metrical and non-metrical and between old and Byzantine scholia. 

There is a large body of old metrical scholia, compiled probably in the fifth 
century Ap and based on a metrical analysis of the Odes written in the second 
century AD. This analysis incorporated a commentary by Didymus that transmit- 
ted the work of Alexandrian scholars and was based on the text and metrical divi- 
sions established by Aristophanes of Byzantium; its medieval transmission was in 
part separate from that of the text of the Odes and their non-metrical scholia. 
Scholars now generally agree that Aristophanes’ colometry and the Alexandrian 
metrical analysis do not go back to Pindar himself and that in consequence the 
metrical scholia are of little use for understanding Pindar’s own metrical inten- 
tions. They are, however, very important for our understanding of ancient metri- 
cal theory, since their detailed, line-by-line analysis (with continuous texts often 
resembling a treatise rather than traditional scholia) offers one of the few surviv- 
ing examples of the practical application of the theories preserved in Hephaestion’s 
manual. 

Several Byzantine works on Pindaric meters are also preserved, including an 
influential verse treatise by Isaac Tzetzes, brother of the more famous John Tzetzes, 
and a substantial set of scholia by Demetrius Triclinius. Both of these contain 
ancient material and so are important for reconstructions of the original text of 
our metrical scholia, as well as for an understanding of the revival of metrical study 
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in the Byzantine period. Tzetzes’ work is, however, based much more on ancient 
sources than is Triclinius’ largely original analysis. 

The old metrical scholia are best consulted in the editions of Tessier (1989) or 
Trigoin (1958); if necessary they can also be found in Drachmann’s text of all the 
old Pindar scholia (1903-27 =TLG). An edition of Tzetzes’ work is given by 
Drachmann (1925), and that of Triclinius is split between Abel (1891 =TLG), 
who edits the scholia to the Olympian Odes and Pythians | and 2, and Irigoin 
(1958), who provides the scholia to Pythians 2-12. Giinther (1998) has edited a 
third Byzantine treatise. Discussions, however, are more unified: Budelmann 
(1999) offers a brief introduction to all the metrical scholia, and Irigoin (1958) 
provides an excellent detailed study of the corpus. 

The exegetical scholia to Pindar are more numerous than the metrical scholia 
and have an equally impressive pedigree, since they preserve the remains of com- 
mentaries by Aristarchus and several of his successors, incorporated into a com- 
prehensive work by Didymus and then epitomized in the second century ap. Like 
the old metrical scholia, they are virtually free of late interpolations, so that al- 
most any piece of information found in them can be assumed to come from the 
Alexandrians (though not necessarily without abridgement and alteration). These 
scholia attempt to explain the difficulties of the Odes and offer an interpretation of 
the poet’s meaning. In doing so they invoke historical, biographical, and mythologi- 
cal data, some of which appear to derive from accurate transmission of information 
going back to Pindar’s own time, though parts seem to be simply Alexandrian con- 
jecture based on the poems themselves. The proportions in which these two types 
of material occur, and therefore the extent to which one can rely on information 
provided by the scholia but not otherwise verifiable, are the subject of debate (see 
Lefkowitz 1975a; P. Wilson 1980). It is, however, clear that the interpretations 
found in the scholia were widely accepted in antiquity, for they are reflected in 
later poetry influenced by Pindar, such as that of Theocritus, Callimachus, and 
Horace (see Lefkowitz 1985: 280-2). The best edition of these scholia is that of 
Drachmann (1903-27 =TLG); their sources and transmission are discussed by 
Deas (1931), Gudeman (1921: 647-52), Irigoin (1952), and Grandolini (1984).? 

Two substantial fragments of ancient commentaries on Pindar are preserved 
on papyrus,** and there are also some fragments of the text with marginalia.*> 


23. Pindar’s Odes have two sets of line numbers, an ancient one (based on the work 
of Aristophanes of Byzantium) that divides the poems into very short lines and a modern 
one (based on the rediscovery of the underlying metrical structure by Boeckh in the early 
19th cent.) yielding longer lines. Though modern scholarship on Pindar uses the newer 
line numbers, many editions of the scholia, including Drachmann’s, use the older line 
numbers. Conversion is possible by reference to the text, since most editions include both 
sets of line numbers. 

24. P.Berol. 13419, from the 3rd cent. AD or later (published by Wilamowitz 1918: 
749-50) and P.Oxy. xxxi. 2536, from the 2nd cent. Ap. 

25. P.Oxy. v. 841 (2nd cent. AD), P.Rain. i. 23 (6th cent. Ab). 
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These fragments, unlike those on many other authors, seem to be related to the 
extant manuscript scholia. For details see H. Maehler (1994: 114-20), McNamee 
(1977: 271-302; forthcoming), and the editions of the papyri concerned. 

Eustathius of Thessalonica, author of the famous twelfth-century commentary 
on Homer, also wrote a commentary on Pindar. Only the introduction now remains, 
but it is useful for quotations from odes that have since disappeared. Though the 
work survives only in a single manuscript, the text is generally good. The definitive 
edition is that of A. Kambylis (199la =TLG); when this is not available the best 
alternative is the edition appended to Drachmann (1903-27). The main studies are 
by Kambylis (199 1b and introduction to Kambylis 199 1a). A few minor Byzantine 
works on Pindar also exist, some containing older metrical material; some can be 
found in Drachmann (1903-27: vol. iii) and others in Abel (1891). 

The scholia to Pindar are frequently cited by modern scholars, most often in 
discussions of Pindaric interpretation, for which they remain crucial, but also for 
historical and mythological information that can be used for other purposes; they 
are of course also very useful for work on ancient metrical theory and on the evo- 
lution of scholia. Their value for establishing the text of Pindar is high, as they 
sometimes preserve the correct reading for passages that have been corrupted in 
all extant manuscripts of the text. For examples of how the scholia are used see 
Barrett (1973), Hubbard (1987), Lambin (1986), Lefkowitz (1975b), and works 
cited in the sources already mentioned. Arrighetti et al. (1991) provide a concor- 
dance to the scholia. 


2.1.7 Hesiod 


The scholia to Hesiod are voluminous, useful, and of impressive antiquity. An- 
cient scholarship on Hesiod began early, for lost interpretive works appear to date 
at least as early as Aristotle, and the first critical text was produced by Zenodotus. 
Zenodotus, Apollonius Rhodius, Aristophanes of Byzantium, Aristarchus, Crates, 
Aristonicus, and Didymus all left textual or interpretive comments on Hesiod that 
are still preserved under their names, though they did not all write full commen- 
taries on the poems. 

The oldest portion of our surviving scholia comprises the remains of a com- 
posite commentary of uncertain authorship (Choeroboscus and Dionysius of 
Corinth have both been suggested, but the author could be completely unknown). 
This commentary was a compilation of earlier writings, including both grammati- 
cal and critical notes from Alexandrian and other scholars and paraphrases from 
school texts; an important source seems to be the commentaries of Seleucus (first 
century AD). In general, the material seems mostly to come from before ap 100. 

In addition to the direct transmission of this commentary as scholia attached 
to the text of Hesiod, there is an indirect transmission via several etymological 
works, particularly the Etymologicum genuinum. The authors of these etymologica 
quoted extensively from the scholia to Hesiod, and the scholia to which they had 
access were better preserved than those in the manuscripts we possess, as well as 
being unmixed with any later commentaries. 
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In the fifth century ap the Neoplatonist Proclus wrote a philosophical com- 
mentary on the Works and Days. Proclus made extensive use of the earlier com- 
posite commentary, of which he had a fuller version than that now preserved in 
the scholia, and he also drew heavily on a commentary by Plutarch on the Works 
and Days. Plutarch’s commentary is now lost in its original form, but Proclus’ 
survives largely intact in the scholia and preserves significant portions of Plutarch’s 
work. In our manuscript scholia to the Works and Days Proclus’ commentary has 
been mixed with the scholia derived from the earlier composite commentary, but 
a few manuscripts mark the notes from Proclus’ commentary with special sym- 
bols, so they are relatively easy to separate. 

There is also a substantial amount of Byzantine commentary on Hesiod. For 
the Theogony the major Byzantine sources are a continuous allegorical commen- 
tary by loannes Diaconus Galenus (date unknown) and a similar commentary 
known as the Anonymous Exegesis; there are also reworkings of the old scholia by 
Triclinius. For the Works and Days we have extensive Byzantine scholia that re- 
produce, largely intact, the text of lectures by John Tzetzes (twelfth century) and 
commentaries by Moschopulus (c.1300) and Triclinius (c.1318). There are also two 
self-standing numerological commentaries, as well as some scholia by Planudes. A 
small body of scholia to the Scutum is ascribed to loannes Diaconus Pediasimus 
(fourteenth century). The Byzantine commentaries on the Theogony sometimes 
preserve readings lost from the main tradition of the text and so can be useful for 
textual criticism, and Tzetzes seems to have had access to a version of the old 
scholia fuller than has otherwise survived, but in general the Byzantine commen- 
taries are little used by modern scholars. 

There is no unified text of the Hesiod scholia, nor are all of them available in 
satisfactory editions. The standard text of the old Theogony scholia is that of Di 
Gregorio (1975 =TLG), which is excellent and includes Byzantine versions and 
passages from the etymologica (the former clearly marked, and the latter in a “par- 
allels” section at the bottom of the page). Flach’s edition of the Theogony scholia 
(1876 =TLG) can and should be avoided for the old scholia, but for the self- 
standing Byzantine commentaries one must choose between Flach and Gaisford 
(1823). The old scholia on the Works and Days, including those from Proclus, are 
best consulted in Pertusi’s edition (1955 =TLG), where Proclus’ notes are marked 
with an asterisk and the apparatus and parallels are printed separately at the end 
of the book. For the remains of Plutarch’s commentary (including a few from 
sources other than Proclus) one can also use Sandbach’s edition of Plutarch frag- 
ments (1967), in which they appear as fragments 25—1 12 and so are provided with 
an English translation (Sandbach 1969). Tzetzes’ prolegomena and life of Hesiod 
are given by Colonna (1953), but for the rest of the Byzantine scholia on the Works 
and Days one must resort to Gaisford (1823 =TLG). However, Gaisford omits one 
of the numerological commentaries, which is given by H. Schultz (1910: 34-40), 
as well as Planudes’ scholia, which remain unpublished. The scholia to the Scutum 
were last edited by Ranke (1840: 19-65) but can also be found, ina radically dif- 
ferent form, in Gaisford (1823 =TLG). 
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Much has been written on the Hesiod scholia. Excellent overviews can be found 
in M. L. West (1978: 63-75, with bibliography, p. 91) and Rzach (1912). The 
history of the commentaries and the manuscript tradition have been explained by 
H. Schultz (1910, 1913a), Pertusi (1955, with references to earlier literature), Di 
Gregorio (1975, with more references), and Faraggiana di Sarzana (1978, 1981, 
1987), and the connection with the etymologica is examined by M. L. West (1974: 
162-3). Among the articles that use the scholia for interpreting Hesiod or for 
historical information are those of Rechenauer (1993), Follet (1992), Van der Valk 
(1984: 41-3), Pritchett (1976), Meritt (1974), and Sicking (1970). 


2.1.8 Other Early Poetry 


Most other poetry from the classical and archaic periods survives not via a direct 
manuscript tradition, but on papyrus or as fragments gathered from quotations 
by later authors. There are therefore no manuscript scholia to such poems. At the 
same time their study often involves the study of manuscript scholia, since the 
scholia on better-preserved authors are a major source of fragments of lost poetry. 
When poems are preserved on papyrus, we sometimes have commentary or mar- 
ginalia from the papyrus as well; in fact some poetic fragments themselves derive 
from papyrus commentaries on the author concerned. The hypotheses to some 
dramatic texts, particularly those of Menander, are also preserved on papyrus. 

Many papyrus scholia to fragmentary authors can be consulted only in the 
original publications of the papyri concerned, which in general tend to provide 
the fullest publication and most comprehensive discussion of papyrus marginalia 
and commentaries. The most legible and important material is often reprinted with 
the poetic fragments in collections such as that of Davies (1991), but the ancient 
scholarship printed in such editions usually represents only a selection of what is 
available. For hypotheses, however, Rossum-Steenbeek (1998) provides a com- 
prehensive collection. The new collection Commentaria et Lexica Graeca in Papyris 
reperta, to be published by K. G. Saur, may eventually provide a comprehensive 
set of texts of papyrus commentaries with up-to-date discussion, but little has 
appeared so far. 

A thorough overview of such papyrus material cannot be undertaken in a book 
of this type, so only a few examples will be given here; a more comprehensive 
discussion is provided by McNamee (1977, forthcoming). Some of the most ex- 
tensive remains are those pertaining to the poetry of Aleman, on which we have 
a large body of marginal scholia (coming especially from P.Louvre E 3320) and 
two substantial pieces of commentary (P.Oxy. xxiv. 2389, 2390), as well as nu- 
merous smaller commentary and lexicon fragments. Discussions include those of 
Most (1987), Cataudella (1972), M. L. West (1965a), and Gudeman (1921: 646— 
7); see also CPF iii #1. 

Large fragments of papyrus scholarship on other authors include P.Oxy. xxix. 
2506 and xxxii. 2637, both long commentaries on lyric poetry from the second 
century AbD. The spectacular Derveni papyrus from the fourth century Bc contains 
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extensive exegesis of Orphic poems.?° There are also individual commentaries on 
Bacchylides (P.Oxy. xxiii. 2367, 2368), Simonides (P.Oxy. xxv. 2434), Hipponax 
(P.Oxy. xviii. 2176), Anacreon (P.Oxy. liv. 3722), Eupolis (Tojahn 2002), Anti- 
machus (Wyss 1936), and other authors (e.g. in P.Oxy. xxxvii). For ancient schol- 
arship on Alcaeus see Porro (1994), for that on comedies see Austin (1973), and 
for hypotheses to Menander and other dramatists see Rossum-Steenbeek (1998). 


2.2 CLASSICAL PROSE 


The ancient scholarship on prose authors is less well known than that on poetry, 
though it is much more plentiful and in some ways richer. Ancient commentaries 
on a number of prose authors survive intact or in substantial fragments, offering 
vital information on the nature and history of ancient scholarship as well as on 
the texts concerned and providing a framework within which the poetic scholia 
can be understood. While the scholia to prose authors are in general less exciting 
than the scholia to Homer or the dramatists, they often contain valuable informa- 
tion, and several large corpora of such scholia remain unpublished and largely 
unexplored, offering excellent prospects for future work. 


2.2.1 Hippocrates and Galen 


Probably the most interesting ancient scholarship on prose authors is that on the 
two most famous physicians of antiquity, Hippocrates (fifth century Bc) and Galen 
(second century AD). Scholarship on these two writers cannot be fully separated, 
for many of Galen’s works are commentaries on Hippocrates, so that commen- 
tary on Galen is often also commentary on Hippocrates. The medical works at- 
tributed to Hippocrates (most of which were probably not written by Hippocrates 
himself, though many must have been composed within a century of his death) 
attracted a huge body of commentary. The commentators’ primary interest was in 
medical knowledge, and their works were often important medical treatises in their 
own right, but some, particularly Galen, also paid attention to the sort of textual 
and historical questions found in ancient scholarship on literary works. Many 
of the commentaries, including some of impressive antiquity, still exist as self- 
standing works (sometimes as many as four different ancient commentaries on a 
single work of Hippocrates survive), so they are an important source for our un- 
derstanding of ancient scholarly techniques. 

Interpretation of the Hippocratic corpus began very early and continued 
throughout antiquity; for few other writers do we have evidence of such an un- 
broken tradition of scholarship. The earliest commentaries on Hippocrates were 
probably produced by the physician Herophilus, who worked at Alexandria in the 
early third century Bc, and glossaries of Hippocratic words first appeared at the 
end of that century. Though these early works are lost, we have a fair amount of 
information about them from discussions in extant commentaries and glossaries. 


26. See Betegh (2004), Janko (2002), Laks and Most (1997), and CPF iii. 565-85. 
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The earliest surviving commentary, that of Apollonius of Citium to Hippocrates’ 
On joints (a treatise on reducing dislocations), dates to the first century Bc. It is 
thus the second-oldest commentary to have survived via the manuscript tradition, 
surpassed only by Hipparchus’ commentary on Aratus (from the second century 
BG); it is, however, a simplified retelling rather than a commentary in the strict 
sense of the word and is concerned with medical rather than scholarly questions. 
The work is accompanied in one manuscript by a set of illustrations thought to 
descend directly from ones designed by Apollonius himself. 

The second surviving commentator, Galen, was by far the most important of 
the commentators on Hippocrates, as well as being a famous physician, intellec- 
tual, and medical writer in his own right. Thirteen of Galen’s commentaries on 
Hippocrates survive, as well as some commentaries falsely attributed to Galen. 
Not all are intact, but some commentaries and portions of commentaries that do 
not survive in Greek are preserved in Arabic translations, or occasionally in Latin 
or Hebrew. Though primarily concerned with medical questions, Galen’s work is 
of particular interest to students of ancient scholarship because of his occasional 
discussions of the authenticity of specific works and passages, textual corruption, 
and proposed emendations. Galen brings linguistic, historical, and medical argu- 
ments to bear on such questions; sometimes he summarizes the views of earlier 
scholars on a given point, thereby providing us with most of our information about 
their methods and opinions and revealing much about ancient editorial theory and 
practice that we cannot learn from the scholia’s abbreviated and mutilated frag- 
ments of similar debates over the text of literary works. In discussion of textual 
variants Galen even distinguishes between older and newer manuscripts. The 
extended quotations in the lemmata to the commentaries also provide a crucial 
source for the text of Hippocrates. 

In addition to the commentaries, Galen has left us a number of other writings 
devoted to discussion of Hippocrates’ work and general questions of interpreta- 
tion. These include De captionibus, a discussion of linguistic ambiguity and in- 
terpretation that offers intriguing insights into second-century views of a number 
of linguistic and textual issues, including the role of accentuation. 

Late antique and Byzantine writers produced numerous commentaries on both 
Hippocrates and Galen; many of these works survive at least partially, but they 
are less respected and less exciting than Galen’s commentaries, and not all have 
been edited. Most were not written for publication but are students’ transcripts 
of the “author's” lectures. The most important late commentators are Palladius 
(sixth century), from whom we have works on Hippocrates’ On fractures and book 6 
of his Epidemics, as well as on Galen’s De sectis; Stephanus of Athens?’ (sixth— 
seventh century AD), to whom are attributed extant commentaries on Hippocrates’ 
Aphorisms, Prognostic, and On fractures (this last actually belongs to an unknown 
earlier commentator) and one on Galen’s Therapeutics; and John of Alexandria, 


27. Also known as Stephanus of Alexandria and as Stephanus the Philosopher, and 
probably the same person as the Stephanus who commented on Aristotle. 
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of whose commentaries on Hippocrates’ Epidemics book 6 and On the nature of 
the child only fragments survive in Greek (though more exists in Latin). There are 
also fragmentary and Byzantine commentaries on both Hippocrates and Galen 
by a variety of authors.?8 Some commentaries now survive only in Latin or Arabic 
translation, and some were originally written in those languages. 

Several papyrus commentaries on Hippocrates and Galen survive, and there 
are also papyrus texts with marginalia. 

Almost as important and ancient as the Hippocratic commentaries are the 
Hippocratic glossaries. Compilation of these glossaries, which were the first author- 
specific lexica, probably began with Bacchius of Tanagra, who worked in Alexan- 
dria in the late third century Bc. Though Bacchius’ work is no longer extant, it 
was a major source for the earliest surviving glossary, that of Erotian (first cen- 
tury Ap). Erotian’s work was originally a large lexicon of obscure words found in 
thirty-seven Hippocratic treatises, arranged in the order of their occurrence in the 
texts; now we have an abridged version, rearranged in partial alphabetical order, 
and a collection of fragments. The material in Erotian’s glossary overlaps to some 
extent with that found in literary glossaries and scholia on several poetic works, 
suggesting that his sources included scholarship on literary texts. The preface, in 
which Erotian discusses earlier Hippocratic glossography, is particularly valuable. 

We also have a Hippocratic glossary by Galen, based heavily on earlier glossa- 
ries; unlike Galen’s commentaries it is largely scholarly rather than scientific in 
orientation, and the preface contains much useful information on the work of 
earlier scholars. Galen’s glossary has the distinction of being the earliest surviving 
Greek work to employ complete alphabetical order (i.e. words are not merely 
grouped together by their first letters, or by their first two or three letters, but fully 
alphabetized as in a modern dictionary), though it is thought that this feature may 
be due not to Galen but to one of his predecessors. 

In addition to the commentaries and glossaries, there is a large body of scholia 
to the works of Hippocrates and Galen, though very few of these have been stud- 
ied or published: Dietz’s Scholia in Hippocratem et Galenum (1834) and most other 
editions of “scholia” to medical writers are actually editions of self-standing com- 
mentaries, not of marginal scholia.?? Although a few selections from the scholia 
have been published piecemeal, the bulk of unpublished, unexplored material 
remains a promising field for further research. 

Editions of the ancient scholarship on Hippocrates and Galen are too numer- 
ous to be fully listed here, but a fairly comprehensive listing for the commentaries 
and such scholia as are published can be found in Ihm (2002). Key editions in- 
clude the Corpus Medicorum Graecorum, known as CMG (which often includes 
translations), Dietz (1834 =TLG), Kithn (1821—33 =TLG), Dickson (1998), Irmer 


28. Thm (2002) lists 271 known commentaries on medical writers; most of these are 
now lost, but many survive at least in fragments. 

29. On the different use of the term “scholia” by scholars working on scientific texts, 
see Ch. 1 n. 25 above. 
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(1977 =TLG), and CPF iii (#3, 4). [hm is also the best source for bibliography on 
the various commentators; particularly useful as an introduction is the overview 
of ancient scholarship on Hippocrates up to and including Galen by W. D. Smith 
(1979). Good discussions of Galen include those of Brocker (1885), Manetti and 
Roselli (1994), Hankinson (1994), Hanson (1998), and Von Staden (2002); Galen’s 
statements on his own commentaries are collected by Moraux (1985: 150-2). 
Garzya and Jouanna (1999) and Geerlings and Schulze (2002) provide useful 
collections of articles. On the papyri see CPF iii (#3, 4) and Andorlini (2000). 
The glossaries are not covered by Ihm, but Nachmanson (1918 =TLG) gives a 
text of Erotian, and Galen’s glossary is in Kiihn (1821-33: vol. xix =TLG). Useful 
studies of the glossaries (with further references) include Giuliani (1997), Salazar 
(1997), Von Staden (1992; 1989: 484-500), Wellmann (1931), and several pieces 
in Garzya and Jouanna (1999). Ihm also omits those works of Galen that are not 
commentaries; most of these are to be found in CMG or Kiihn (1821-33), but 
Ebbesen (1981 =TLG) gives a text of De captionibus and Edlow (1977) a text and 
translation. Durling (1993) is a useful aid for reading any of Galen’s works. 


2.2.2 Plato 


The corpus of ancient Platonic scholarship is extensive: two separate sets of scholia, 
a lexicon of Platonic words, a large number of Neoplatonic commentaries, and 
some shorter Neoplatonic and Middle Platonic writings. Most of this work, how- 
ever, is philosophical in nature, and there is little that deals with the text or lan- 
guage; in particular it is striking that we have no certain remains of Alexandrian 
or other Hellenistic scholarship among the surviving scholia and commentaries 
on Plato.*° 

The scholia are divided into two groups, the scholia vetera and the scholia 
Arethae. The latter are so called because they were added to manuscript B, in which 
they first appear, by Archbishop Arethas (of Caesarea in Cappadocia) in his own 
hand (c.900 ap). The scholia Arethae are primarily exegetical and seem to be de- 
rived from lost Neoplatonic commentaries. 

The scholia vetera also have a large exegetical component derived from Neo- 
platonic commentaries (though apparently not the same commentaries), but they 
also preserve some earlier material. This consists of lexicographical notes that 
because of their similarity to Hesychius’ entries probably come from the second- 
century lexicon of Diogenianus, Hesychius’ source; notes on Atticisms that prob- 
ably derive from second-century lexica by Aelius Dionysius and Pausanias; and 
notes on proverbs that appear to come directly from the collection of Lucillus 
Tarrhaeus (first century AD and thus the earliest significant source for the scholia). 
The scholia have no transmitted lemmata (those now found with the scholia are 
modern additions) and so are of little use for establishing the text of Plato, and 


30. Whether there was even an Alexandrian edition of Plato is a matter of dispute; 
see e.g. Taran (1976) and Solmsen (1981). The anonymous commentary on the Theaetetus 
could, however, belong to the late 1st cent. Bc; see Sedley (1996: 84). 
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their exegetical components are less interesting than they would be if we did not 
have so many intact Neoplatonic commentaries. The lexical material, however, is 
valuable, and the scholia are useful for their preservation of quotations from lost 
works of literature and for information on Greek religion and culture, the history 
of Greek literature, biography, and mythology. The standard text, for both sets of 
scholia, is that of Greene (1938 =TLG); Hermann (1853) is a poor second choice, 
but Naddei (1976) is usable for the Gorgias scholia and provides an Italian trans- 
lation and commentary for that dialog. Discussions can be found in Greene (1937), 
Cohn (1884), Beutler (1938), Erbse (1950: 48-57), Gudeman (1921: 687-92), 
Dodds (1959), and N. Wilson (1983a: 121-3); cf. also Chroust (1965) and Solm- 
sen (1981). Kougeas (1985) discusses Arethas, and McNamee (1977: 148-53; 
forthcoming) provides information on papyri with marginalia. 

In addition to the scholia, we have a lexicon to Plato attributed to Timaeus the 
Sophist, which survives in a single manuscript. Nothing is known about Timaeus, 
who probably wrote sometime between the first and fourth centuries Ap, and the 
work has clearly suffered significant additions and subtractions at later periods, 
leading to the inclusion of many non-Platonic words and to non-Platonic defini- 
tions of words that do occur in Plato. The lexicon is nevertheless important as the 
sole surviving witness to a genre: two other Platonic lexica, by Boethus and Clem- 
ent, are known only from insubstantial fragments. Timaeus seems to have used 
earlier commentaries on Plato that are now lost, and his lexicon also appears to 
be one of the sources of our extant scholia. There is no consensus on the best text 
of Timaeus; the most easily accessible is that of Hermann (1853), but this is based 
largely on the work of Ruhnken (1789), and Ruhnken’s original, which is equipped 
with a detailed commentary, is preferred by true connoisseurs. F. Diibner’s text, 
printed in Baiter et al. (1839 =TLG), is important because it represents a new 
study of the manuscript, but this work is difficult to use effectively because it 
combines glosses from Timaeus’ lexicon with material from other sources, so it is 
rarely cited. Discussion of the lexicon, and of the fragments of other Platonic lexica, 
can be found in Dyck (1985), Bonelli (1997), Von Fritz (1936), Roselli (1996), 
Theodoridis (1982— ii, pp. xlvii-l), and Dorrie and Baltes (1987- iii. 229-35), as 
well as in many of the discussions of the scholia listed above. 

Timaeus’ was not the only Platonic glossary circulating in antiquity, and while 
it is the only one to survive in substantial bulk, there is also a short work entitled 
Tlept TH atopoupévaw Tapa TAdtwvt AéE€ewv. This glossary bears the name of 
Didymus, but the attribution is considered false. A text can be found in Miller 
(1868: 399-406) or reprinted in Latte and Erbse (1965: 245-52). 

The Neoplatonic commentaries represent the bulk of ancient scholarship on 
Plato. Many of their authors were famous philosophers in their own right, and 
the commentaries are important for the study of Neoplatonism, so most of them 
can easily be found in good editions and even translations. There is also a large 
body of secondary literature on the commentaries and their authors. Precisely 
because of their originality and philosophical nature, however, the commentaries 
are now considered to be of little use for the study of Plato’s own writings, and in 
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consequence only the briefest summary of this body of work can be given here. 
For more information, including further editions of the texts, secondary literature, 
and other Platonist writings, see the bibliographies of Géransson (1995), R. Jack- 
son et al. (1998), and other works mentioned below; Coulter (1976), Tarrant 
(2000), and Dorrie and Baltes (1987-) are also useful. 

Many of the surviving Neoplatonic commentaries were composed by Proclus 
Diadochus, head of the Neoplatonist school at Athens in the fifth century Ap 
and a prolific scholar. Proclus’ surviving works include lengthy commentaries 
on the Republic, Parmenides, Timaeus, and Alcibiades I, excerpts from a com- 
mentary on the Cratylus, and numerous other works having to do with Plato 
but less easily categorized as Platonic scholarship. Texts can be found in Kroll 
(1899-1901 =TLG), Cousin (1864 =TLG), Diehl (1903-6 =TLG), Segonds 
(1985-6), Pasquali (1908 =TLG), and Romano (1989); translations in Festugiére 
(1970, 1966-8), Morrow and Dillon (1987), O'Neill (1965), Segonds (1985— 
6), and Romano (1989); further information in Pépin and Saffrey (1987). A 
thirteenth-century Latin version of the Parmenides commentary by William of 
Moerbeke preserves some sections that are now lost in Greek; see Klibansky 
and Labowsky (1953). 

Another major source of Neoplatonic commentaries is Olympiodorus, a mem- 
ber of the Neoplatonist school at Alexandria in the sixth century ap. His surviving 
commentaries, which are based on lost commentaries by Ammonius, were not 
composed for publication but are transcripts of his lectures on Plato’s dialogs. We 
have Olympiodorus’ commentaries on the Gorgias, Phaedo, and Alcibiades I. All 
three have been edited by Westerink (1956, 1970, 1976, all =TLG); earlier edi- 
tions by Norvin (1913, 1936) are less good but still usable. The commentaries to 
the Gorgias and Phaedo have been translated into English, in both cases with good 
introductions (Westerink 1976; R. Jackson et al. 1998). 

Other Neoplatonic works have also survived. These include a commentary on 
the Phaedrus by the fifth-century Hermeias of Alexandria (edited by Couvreur 1901 
=TLG) that largely reproduces the views of Hermeias’ teacher Syrianus, and anony- 
mous prolegomena to Platonic philosophy derived from sixth-century lecture notes 
from the Neoplatonist school at Alexandria (edited by Westerink 1962 =TLG; 
Westerink et al. 1990). Damascius (early sixth century) left commentaries on the 
Philebus, Phaedo, and Parmenides (Westerink 1959 =TLG, 1977 =TLG; Westerink 
and Combés 1997-2003), though these used to be attributed to Olympiodorus. 

Earlier works have fared less well, but there are a few survivals from the early 
centuries of the empire. The best-preserved author of this group is Plutarch, from 
whose numerous works on Plato two survive: the TAatwvika Cntqpata (“Pla- 
tonic questions”) and a treatise on the generation of the soul in the Timaeus 
(Moralia 999c—1011e and 1012b—1032f). In addition, a short prologue by the 
second-century philosopher Albinus, discussing the genre of the philosophical 
dialog, is preserved intact (see Niisser 1991; Le Corre 1956), as is a work by an 
otherwise unknown Alcinous entitled AtSaoKadtKds or Handbook of Platonism 
(see Whittaker 1990; Dillon 1993; Invernizzi 1976). Until very recently it was 
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believed that Alcinous was the same person as Albinus, but now that identity is 
often rejected, though a second-century date for Alcinous is still likely. From Galen 
(second century AD) we have a treatise On the doctrines of Plato and Hippocrates 
and fragments of a commentary on the Timaeus (see CMG v.iv.i.ii and Larrain 
1992). Porphyry, an important Neoplatonist who was head of the school at Rome 
in the third century Ap, has left us fragments of commentaries on several dialogs 
(A. Smith 1993; Sodano 1964 =TLG) and perhaps a surviving (but not intact) 
work on the Parmenides, though this anonymous commentary is sometimes dated 
to earlier or later periods (see Bechtle 1999; P. Hadot 1968 =TLG). The remains 
of commentaries on the dialogs by the third-century Platonist lamblichus fill a 
substantial volume of fragments (Dillon 1973). 

Several papyri with commentaries on the Platonic dialogs survive; the most 
important of these is a long piece of commentary on the Theaetetus (BKT ii, CPF 
iii #9) that is normally dated to the second century AD but might be as early as the 
late first century Bc. A number of others, all from the second century ap and later, 
are also interesting (CPF iii #5—13). 


2.2.3 Aristotle 


The amount of surviving ancient commentary on Aristotle is vast, more than double 
that on any other ancient writer. Much of this material consists of self-standing 
exegetical commentaries that are works of philosophy in their own right, like the 
Neoplatonic commentaries to Plato. There is also an enormous mass of scholia, 
most of which consist of extracts from the self-standing commentaries, usually 
from ones that are still extant but occasionally from ones that have been lost as 
independent works. 

The commentaries that survive more or less intact are generally known and 
easily available, except for some of the less interesting Byzantine works. They are 
both numerous and lengthy, but in some cases heavily derivative from each other 
(as well as from lost commentaries). The earliest of these commentators, Aspasius 
of Athens, was an Aristotelian of the second century Ap; the prolific and original 
Alexander of Aphrodisias (second—third century) and the paraphraser Themistius 
(fourth century) were also Aristotelians. Most commentators, however, were Neo- 
platonists, whose commentaries can be divided into two types: the works of Por- 
phyry (third century), Dexippus (fourth century), Syrianus (fifth century), and 
Simplicius (sixth century) were written for publication like the commentaries of 
the Aristotelians, and the same is true of Ammonius’ (fifth—-sixth century) com- 
mentary on the De interpretatione; but Ammonius’ other commentaries, and those 
of his followers Ioannes Philoponus, Olympiodorus, Asclepius of Tralles, Elias, 
David (all sixth century), and Stephanus (sixth-seventh century) are transcripts 
of lectures (sometimes Ammonius lectures rather than those of the philosophers 
whose names they bear) rather than written commentaries. There is much over- 
lap in content among the works of this latter group. After the Neoplatonists, there 
is a hiatus of several centuries followed by numerous later Byzantine commentar- 
ies. In addition, there are anonymous commentaries of each type (Aristotelian, 
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Neoplatonist, and Byzantine), and the fragments of numerous lost commentaries 
can be extracted from the surviving material. 

Most of the commentaries have been edited as part of the Commentaria in 
Aristotelem graeca (known as CAG); this massive 23-volume set includes texts of 
almost all ancient commentaries of which substantial portions survive, as well as 
the most important of the Byzantine commentaries. Some additional commen- 
taries have been edited later outside this corpus (e.g. Taran 1978 =TLG; Westerink 
1967), and there are also some post-CAG collections of fragments (e.g. Larsen 
1972); some other commentaries can be found only in Brandis (1836), and some 
still remain unpublished. Much of the CAG corpus is currently being translated 
into English in the “Ancient Commentators on Aristotle” series, many volumes of 
which are already available.*! Modern scholarship on the commentaries forms a 
field in itself and cannot be summarized here, but an overview and introduction 
to both the ancient commentaries and modern work on them is provided by Sorabji 
(1990, with further bibliography), who also gives a survey of the contents of CAG 
and references to supplementary editions. 

As Aristotle was one of the most widely read Greek authors in the medieval 
period, there are more than a thousand extant manuscripts of his works, many of 
which contain scholia. Because of the sheer bulk of these scholia, they have never 
been systematically studied, and most remain unpublished. The scholia consist 
primarily of extracts from the extant commentaries, usually transmitted in poorer 
condition than in the self-standing versions of those commentaries, and this du- 
plication is one of the reasons for the lack of attention to the scholia. But there is 
also some Byzantine material, largely unexplored and perhaps interesting for the 
history of Byzantine thought, as well as a few old manuscripts whose scholia con- 
tain fragments of lost Neoplatonic or Aristotelian commentaries; a number of 
collections of newly discovered fragments have been published in the past sev- 
eral decades on the basis of these scholia. The scholia can also give us hints as to 
how Aristotle was read and understood at different periods. 

There are several texts that purport to be editions of scholia to Aristotle. The 
main one, the Scholia in Aristotelem of Brandis (1836), is not primarily an edition 
of scholia but rather of extracts from the commentaries, among which a few ac- 
tual scholia are scattered; it is therefore superseded by CAG except for a few 
passages.** The same applies to Waitz’s edition (1844) of some “scholia” to the 
Organon, which mixes marginal scholia with extracts from separate commentar- 
ies. There are some true editions of scholia, but only of very small selections of 
the whole; these include De Falco (1926), Biilow-Jacobsen and Ebbesen (1982), 
Tarén (1978: pp. xxv-xli), Ebbesen (1981), and Moraux (1979: 51-7, etc.). A 
glossary attributed to Alexander of Aphrodisias has been published by Kapetanaki 


31. Fora list see abbreviations at the beginning of the Annotated Bibliography, un- 
der ACA. The technical glossaries at the back of these volumes will also be of use. 

32. For the different use of the word “scholia” by scholars working on Aristotle and 
certain other authors, see Ch. 1 n. 25 above. 
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and Sharples (2000). For further discussion of the Aristotle scholia see Wartelle 
(1963: pp. x-xi), Moraux (1967: 29-37; 1979: 7-8), Ebbesen (1981), Saffrey 
(1969), and Rashed (1995, 1997), the last three with further references. 

There is a first-century (AD) papyrus fragment of a commentary on the Topica; 
see CPF iii #2. 

Ancient scholarship on Aristotle is not confined to the Greek language. Some 
commentaries or parts thereof are lost in Greek but preserved in Arabic translation; 
these are included in CAG with the Greek commentaries. The Roman philoso- 
pher Boethius, a contemporary of the Greek Neoplatonists, wrote Latin commen- 
taries using Greek sources now lost, and valuable witnesses to the text of the extant 
Greek commentaries come from literal Latin translations made in the later Middle 
Ages. Though these works are beyond the scope of this book, they are important 
for anyone seriously interested in Aristotelian scholarship. 


2.2.4 Demosthenes 


The ancient scholarship on Demosthenes offers a particularly fruitful field for 
study, since we possess not only two sets of manuscript scholia (one of them very 
large) and a small lexicon, but also numerous substantial papyrus fragments with 
commentaries or other works on Demosthenes, one of them expressly attributed 
to Didymus himself. 

The majority of the scholia come from manuscripts of Demosthenes’ orations, 
as is usual for scholia, but a second group has been found without the text in a 
tenth-century manuscript from Patmos. Both sets of scholia are important for 
establishing the text of Demosthenes, but the Patmos ones are particularly useful 
in this regard because they were separately transmitted from an early date. The 
scholia to Demosthenes are also helpful in terms of the historical details they trans- 
mit and the evidence they give for the practical application of ancient rhetorical 
theory. Unfortunately, they rarely identify the sources of their information, and 
so although it is known that many important figures worked on Demosthenes, it 
is not always clear what these scholars contributed to our extant scholia. 

The primary basis of the scholia is a detailed commentary by Didymus (Au- 
gustan age), which in turn drew on earlier scholarly works, including a lexicon 
of Demosthenic words and a commentary from the second century Bc. Didymus’ 
work was primarily historical, biographical, and lexicographical in nature, but 
rhetorical and stylistic commentary on Demothenes was also practiced from an 
early period, beginning with Peripatetics who wrote soon after Demosthenes’ 
own time. In the early Roman period this type of material was merged with 
Didymus’ commentary, and as time went on the elements of rhetorical exegesis 
and elementary grammatical explanation seem to have increased at the expense 
of the historical material, which forms a relatively small part of the manuscript 
scholia. 

A short, elementary lexicon to Demosthenes also survives via the manuscript 
tradition; the entries are arranged not in alphabetical order but in order of their 
appearance in the text. The lexicon’s editor believes it could have served as a basic 
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Greek textbook and that it has little connection with the Demosthenic lexica 
preserved on papyrus. 

As well as historical data and fragments of lost literary works quoted by the 
commentators, the papyrus commentaries offer a valuable glimpse into the evo- 
lution of ancient Demosthenic scholarship. By far the most important is the 
Didymus papyrus, which is much longer than most surviving fragments of papy- 
rus commentaries: fifteen columns, covering Philippics 9, 10, 11, and 13. Didymus 
is explicitly named as the author of the commentary, and the papyrus dates to the 
early second century AD, so it is relatively close in time to Didymus himself—though 
the work appears nevertheless to have undergone some abbreviation and alter- 
ation in the interval, and it may even be a set of excerpts from Didymus’ commen- 
tary. The other papyri (from the first to fourth centuries AD) comprise smaller, 
but still significant, pieces of anonymous commentary, hypotheses, and lexica.*# 
One, from the third century, contains several entries that are virtually identical to 
ones in the manuscript scholia, showing a surprisingly high level of continuity 
through the late antique and early medieval periods. 

There is now a good text of the main group of manuscript scholia, that of Dilts 
(1983-6 =TLG); W. Dindorf (1851) is a poor second choice. Unfortunately, 
however, Dilts (like Dindorf) includes neither the Patmos scholia nor the papyri. 
The text of the Patmos scholia is given only by Sakkelion (1877), and the manu- 
script lexicon by Kazazis (1986). The Didymus papyrus is well edited by Pearson 
and Stephens (1983), though the original edition (BKT i) is also usable; both 
editions also include the fragments (gathered from Harpocration) of the rest of 
Didymus’ work on Demosthenes. A translation and commentary of the papyrus 
and the other Didymus fragments is provided by C. Gibson (2002: 77-156). The 
major studies of ancient scholarship on Demosthenes and the history of the scholia 
are those of C. Gibson (2002) and Lossau (1964), but for the textual tradition of 
the primary group of manuscript scholia one should consult Dilts (1984, 1985, 
and works cited therein), and for the Patmos scholia Kontos (1877), Riemann 
(1877), and Luschnat (1958). Much has been written on the Didymus papyrus 
and its contributions to our historical and literary knowledge; see the bibliogra- 
phies in Pearson and Stephens (1983) and also Arrighetti (1987) and Savorelli 
(1992). For other work on ancient Demosthenic scholarship see the bibliogra- 


33. They are: a hypothesis and beginning of a commentary on Kata Metétou (Or. 
21) from c.100 (see C. Gibson 2002: 201-9; Blass 1892; Kenyon 1892: 215-19), part of 
some sort of work on Kata ’Avdpottwvos (Or. 22) from c.50—150 and nicknamed 
“Anonymus Argentinensis” (see C. Gibson 2002: 175-89; Wilcken 1907), part of a com- 
mentary on ITept Tis elpryvns (Or. 5) from the 2nd cent. (see C. Gibson 2002: 172-4; 
H. Maehler 1992, 1994: 122-4), part of a commentary on Kata ’AptotoKkpdtous (Or. 
23) from the late 2nd cent. (see Hubbell 1957), part of a commentary on [epi Tijs 
TapattpeoBetas (Or. 19) from the 3rd cent. (P.Rain. i. 25), part of a lexicon to Or. 23 
from the 4th cent. (see C. Gibson 2002: 157-71; Blass 1882; BKT i: 78-82), and part of 
a lexicon to Or. 21 from the 4th or 5th cent. (see C. Gibson 2002: 190-9). 
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phies of C. Gibson (2002), Lossau (1964), Dilts (1983-6), and Gudeman (1921: 
697-703), and for examples of the use of the scholia by modern scholars see Harris 
(1986) and M. Hansen (1993). 


2.2.5 Aeschines 


The scholia to Aeschines are among the most useful and enjoyable of scholia to 
prose writers. It is thought that this high quality is due at least in part to the short 
length of the preserved works of Aeschines, which did not tempt later copyists to 
shorten the speeches or commentary by epitomizing. The scholia clearly derive 
from a commentary by an ancient scholar, probably Didymus, who had access to 
a considerable amount of information now lost to us. They are particularly useful 
for explanations of the orator’s allusions to contemporary events, but they also 
provide quotations from lost works of literature and valuable information on lan- 
guage and Athenian history. 

The best edition of these scholia is that of Dilts (1992), who provides a gener- 
ally reliable text and apparatus (though it is not free of typographical errors and 
has some other flaws: see MacDowell 1993 and Hillgruber 1996 for some correc- 
tions) as well as a supplementary apparatus with a generous selection of refer- 
ences to parallel passages. Readers should note that the numbers in bold type at 
the start of each scholion are not references to the paragraphs of the text of 
Aeschines, as one might expect, but a numbering system for the scholia them- 
selves; cross-references to the text are in the margins. This edition omits some 
late scholia included in earlier texts. 

In the absence of Dilts, the second best text is F. Schultz’s 1865 (=TLG) edi- 
tion of the speeches of Aeschines, which includes the scholia (or rather those of 
which Schultz was aware); a few more are added, and some important correc- 
tions made, ina later article (F. Schultz 1868). Even with this supplement, Schultz's 
edition is less complete than Dilts’s, and it is based on an inadequate understand- 
ing of the manuscript tradition. Even fewer scholia, less reliably edited, are found 
in W. Dindorf (1852a). 

Little has been written on the interpretation of the scholia, particularly in the 
twentieth century. Dilts’s introduction deals only with textual issues, so the most 
useful work is probably that of Gudeman (1921: 694-7); other good sources include 
articles by A. Schaefer (1866) and F. Schultz (1866) and a dissertation by Freyer 
(1882). Further references can be found in Dilts’s bibliography (1992: pp. xvi-xvii). 


2.2.6 Herodotus 
Ancient scholars displayed considerable interest in Herodotus, both because of 
the importance of his work and because his Ionic dialect had become a rarity. 
Many ancient works relating to Herodotus survive intact, including a number that 
are scholarly in nature: two glossaries, a fragment of a commentary by Aristarchus, 
a small body of scholia, and a work of dialectology by Moschopulus. 

The two glossaries are essentially different versions of the same work, one 
arranged in the order of the words’ appearance in Herodotus’ text and one in 
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alphabetical order. They are often referred to together as the AéEets, with the 
two versions designated by A and B, but sometimes the title A€Eets “HpoddtTov is 
reserved for the non-alphabetical version, while the alphabetical one is called the 
AeEtkov Tov ‘Hpodotetuv AéEewv. The non-alphabetical version is older; its date 
is unknown, but it was clearly written to accompany an unaccented version of 
the text (i.e. before c.900 ap). It seems to be based (at least in part) on a com- 
mentary, for it sometimes offers definitions intended to clarify the interpretation, 
in a specific context, of common words easily confused with homonyms. The al- 
phabetical version of the A€€ets appears in several manuscripts and differs from 
one to another; it seems to consist primarily of rearrangements of the older ver- 
sion into alphabetical order but also contains some additions (including words 
that do not occur in the text of Herodotus as we have it), subtractions, and other 
modifications. The glossaries are best edited by Rosén (1962: 222-31), where the 
two versions are merged; essentially the same text can be found in Asheri et al. 
1977-98), while Stein’s text (1871: 441-82 =TLG) helpfully separates the alpha- 
betical and non-alphabetical versions. Rosén also prints extracts from the glossa- 
ties at the bottom of the relevant pages of his Herodotus edition (1987-97). 

The commentary fragment, preserved on papyrus, is important because it car- 
ries a specific attribution to Aristarchus. It seems, however, to be an abridgement 
or set of extracts rather than a full version of the original commentary, and it is con- 
siderably later than Aristarchus himself, probably from the third century ap. The 
fragment is also rather short, with only one legible column, containing the end of 
the commentary on book 1. It is published in Paap (1948) and as P.Anzh. ii. 12. 

The scholia to Herodotus are few and mostly late, but they contain some rem- 
nants of early work. They have never been completely published; the best and 
most extensive edition is that of Rosén (1987—97), but most of the scholia can 
also be found in the editions of Asheri et al. (1977-98, with facing Italian trans- 
lation) and Stein (1871: 431-40). They have never been properly studied. 

Moschopulus’ Tlepi ldS0s is a description of the Ionic dialect with special refer- 
ence to Herodotus. It is of interest primarily for the history of the text of Herodotus 
and for the insight it offers into Byzantine views of dialectology; there is an edition 
in Rosén (1987-97: i, pp. Ixviii-lxxxviii). Gregory of Corinth’s work on the Ionic 
dialect also contains numerous references to Herodotus. Other ancient works bearing 
on Herodotus but less scholarly in nature include Plutarch’s De Herodoti malignitate 
(Moralia 854e-874c) and Lucian’s De Syria dea, a highly amusing parody. 

At present, ancient scholarship on Herodotus is used chiefly in investigations 
of the possibility that Herodotus’ dialect, as it appears in our manuscripts, comes 
more from ancient editors than from Herodotus’ own pen. In general, however, 
modern scholars pay little attention to the ancient scholarship on Herodotus, which 
in consequence is ripe for serious study. Information can be found in Rosén (1962: 
218-35) and Jacoby (1913), and an example of the way the scholia can be used is 
given by Corcella (1996). Rosén (1987-97: ii. 456-67) provides an index of words 
treated in the surviving ancient scholarship to Herodotus. 
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2.2.7 Thucydides 


The Thucydides scholia, though substantial and based in part on ancient sources, 
are generally neglected. Half a century ago Luschnat (1954: 14) pointed out that 
they were underestimated and the time was ripe for a re-evaluation, but that re- 
evaluation is still awaited, and they are rarely mentioned in modern work on 
Thucydides. The one usable text, that of Hude (1927 =TLG), is largely sound 
but unreliable for the scholia from certain sources (see Powell 1936); it does, 
however, contain all the manuscript scholia and the two papyrus fragments of 
ancient commentary on Thucydides (from the second and third centuries ap), 
which have little in common with the manuscript scholia. The definitive study of 
the Thucydides scholia is that of Luschnat (1954, with further bibliography); see 
also Maurer (1995: 58-85), Dover (1955), Kleinlogel (1964, 1965), Luschnat 
(1958), Luzzatto (1993, 1999), and Tosi (1980-2). 


2.2.8 Isocrates 

Ancient scholars appear to have devoted considerable efforts to the elucidation 
of Isocrates, but almost all their work has perished. We now have only a biogra- 
phy of Isocrates, hypotheses to some of the speeches, and a very small body of 
scholia, derived in part from a commentary by Didymus. This material is in des- 
perate need of a good edition to replace W. Dindorf (1852a =TLG), and of some 
serious study; for what is known so far, see Gudeman (1921: 693-4). 


2.2.9 Xenophon 

There is very little surviving ancient scholarship on Xenophon. His works were 
popular in antiquity, and some of the scraps of surviving commentary appear to 
be of considerable antiquity, so it is assumed that ancient commentaries on his 
writings once existed but have been lost. A few fragments of scholia survive but 
are generally considered to be of little value; not all of these have been published. 
The largest publication, containing only scholia to the Anabasis, is that of L. Dindorf 
(1855 =TLG), but since that publication a better manuscript has been discov- 
ered (see Piccolomini 1895). Some scholia from that manuscript (pertaining to 
the Anabasis, but completely different from Dindorf’s) have been edited by Lund- 
strém (1913), who indicates the presence of further, unpublished scholia. For an 
overview see Gudeman (1921: 692-3). 


2.3 HELLENISTIC LITERATURE 

Ancient scholarship on Hellenistic literature is more important and more ex- 
tensive than is generally believed. The best-preserved portions of such scholarship 
are scientific in orientation: numerous commentaries on Hellenistic mathe- 
matical works survive, and we even have an intact commentary, dating to the 
second century BC, on an astronomical work. In addition, several of the Alexan- 
drian scholars wrote poetry, and the scholia to those poems contain some im- 
portant material. 
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2.3.1 Aratus 


Ancient scholarship on Aratus Soleus offers us a unique prize: a complete, self- 
standing ancient commentary that survived intact through the medieval manu- 
script tradition without being converted into scholia. At first glance such a survival 
seems particularly astonishing in the case of Aratus, who lived in the third cen- 
tury Bc and produced an astronomical poem entitled Phaenomena, because he is 
largely ignored today. In antiquity and the middle ages, however, the Phaenomena 
achieved great popularity: it was translated repeatedly into Latin, imitated and 
followed by poets and astronomers both Greek and Latin, and was the subject of 
a vast amount of commentary.** This prolonged and intense interest contributed 
to the survival not only of the intact commentary, but also of a large corpus of 
ancient scholia and introductory material. 

The oldest extant scholarship on Aratus is the self-standing commentary, en- 
titled ‘Immdpyou T&V “Apdtou Kal EvddEou Patvopévww EEnyroews PiBrta 
Tpta and written by Hipparchus of Nicaea in the later second century Bc. The 
commentary is concerned principally with correcting Aratus’ astronomy— 
Hipparchus was a noted astronomer in his own right, and the commentary sur- 
vives in part because of its intrinsic astronomical value—but also discusses textual 
issues to some extent. Hipparchus’ textual comments give us an insight into the 
early period of transmission, before a canonical text of Aratus had been estab- 
lished (cf. Martin 1956: 33). He also serves as one of our major sources of infor- 
mation on Eudoxus of Cnidus, on whose lost astronomical writings Aratus (himself 
more a poet than an astronomer) is said to have based the Phaenomena; Hipparchus 
compares Aratus’ work to Eudoxus’ own writings and quotes the latter at length.*° 

The standard text of this commentary is that of Manitius (1894 =TLG), which 
is equipped not only with indices and notes, but also with a facing German transla- 
tion (highly useful in view of the mathematical Greek).*° Discussions of Hipparchus 
can be found in Hiibner (1998), Kidd (1997: 18-21), Bowen and Goldstein (1991), 
Nadal and Brunet (1984, 1989), Martin (1956: 22-9; 1998: i, pp. Ixxxvi-xcvii, 124— 
31), and Maass (1892: 61—117), as well as in Manitius (1894: 282—306) and else- 
where. For information on Germanicus Caesar's use of Hipparchus’ commentary 
in his translation of the Phaenomena, see Gain (1976: 14—16) and Le Boeuffle (1975: 
pp. xix—xx). 

Hipparchus also preserves substantial remnants of an even earlier commentary 
by Attalus of Rhodes (earlier second century Bc). This work was also heavily astro- 
nomical in content, but it differed from Hipparchus’ in that Attalus tended to jus- 


34. For possible explanations of this popularity, see Lewis (1992). 

35. For further information on Eudoxus and Hipparchus’ value in understanding his 
work, see Lasserre (1966), Maass (1892: 279-304), and Kidd (1997: 14-18). Martin 
(1998: i. pp. Ixxxvi-xevii, cf. also 124-31) argues that Hipparchus has exaggerated the 
extent of Aratus’ dependency on Eudoxus. 

36. For help with the Greek, there is also Mugler’s dictionary of geometrical termi- 
nology (1958-9). 
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tify Aratus’ astronomy rather than to correct it; Hipparchus thus quotes Attalus in 
order to disagree with him. The fragments of Attalus have been collected from 
Hipparchus’ text by Maass (1898: 1-24), and discussions of his work can be found 
in Martin (1956: 22-8), Kidd (1997: 18), and Maass (1898: pp. xi-xy). 

As time went on work on Aratus grew to include research into the myths about 
the stars included in the Phaenomena, as well as textual criticism and astronomy. 
The definitive edition of the Phaenomena was produced in the first century Bc?” 
and included an introduction with a life of Aratus, extensive commentary, and a 
corrected text of the Phaenomena (Martin 1956: 196-204). The remains of this 
commentary form the core of our preserved scholia, though not all of it survives 
and many scholia have other sources (see below). 

Plutarch (first to second centuries AD) wrote an explanation of Aratus entitled 
Aittat Tov “Apdtou Atoonptav; this work is now lost, but fragments of it have 
been preserved in the scholia to Aratus. The best text of these fragments is that of 
the scholia (see below), but they have also been collected as fragments 13-20 of 
Plutarch’s Moralia and hence provided with an English translation (Sandbach 
1969: 88-97; text also at Sandbach 1967: 17—21). 

The grammarian Achilles (third century aD) wrote a work entitled Mept Tot 
tavtds (“On the universe”) that was probably not intended to be a commentary 
on Aratus. A collection of extracts from this work, however, was pressed into ser- 
vice as an introduction to the Phaenomena. The original is lost, but the extracts 
survive; a text of them may be found in Maass (1898: 25-75) and discussion in 
Martin (1956: 131-2) and Maass (1892: 7-59; 1898: pp. xvi-xviii, espousing views 
no longer accepted). 

In the seventh century the Byzantine engineer Leontius wrote a manual on 
the construction of globes used for understanding Aratus; for his works see Maass 
(1898: p. lxxi, 559-70). Much later Maximus Planudes (c.1290) and Demetrius 
Triclinius (early fourteenth century) wrote their own comments on Aratus; see 
Martin (1956: 196, 290-1, 295-9; 1974: pp. xxix—xxxiii; Kidd 1997: 55-7). 

Several anonymous commentaries also survive. The work known as “Anonymus 
I” is a general astronomical introduction, not especially relevant to Aratus, which 
was composed sometime after the first century Ap and later incorporated into the 
explanatory material on Aratus; scholars have traditionally displayed little inter- 
est in it. For the text see Maass (1898: 87—98), for brief discussion Martin (1956: 
130-2) and Maass (1898: pp. xix—xx). “Anonymus III” is essentially a short Latin 
epitome of Aratus, a description of the constellations following Aratus’ 
order, and is usually ignored like “Anonymus I.” A text of it and some discussion 
can be found in Maass (1898: pp. xlv—xlvi, 307-12). 


37. Martin attributes this commentary to the grammarian Theon, but Cameron has 
argued (1995: 197-8) that the Theon mentioned in the Aratus scholia is in fact Theon of 
Alexandria, the 4th-cent. mathematician; if so, neither Theon is likely to be the author of 
the commentary. 
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Of much greater importance is the work known as “Anonymus II.” This exten- 
sive body of explanatory material goes back to the second edition of the Phaeno- 
mena, known as ® (for which see Martin 1956: 35-126; 1998: i, pp. cxxvi-cxxx), 
and is witness to an intriguing development in the history of the text. In the sec- 
ond or third century ap, when the old scholarly edition had been widely accepted 
for centuries, another editor decided to create a new and more popular version of 
the poem. To do so he took the earlier edition’s text and removed most of the 
commentary (which was often difficult and technical), keeping only the biogra- 
phy of Aratus and extracts from the preface and commentary. He then replaced 
the omitted notes with a new and more attractive body of explanatory material. 
This new material was drawn from a range of sources, including extracts from 
commentaries and works on Aratus and from other astronomical and mythologi- 
cal works that had not been intended as commentaries; in addition, an appealing 
series of illustrations was provided. Most of the new material came from a work 
known as the Catasterismi of Eratosthenes, which appears to be the late epitome 
of a lost astronomical treatise probably written by the third-century Bc scholar 
and mathematician Eratosthenes as an elementary and literary astronomy manual 
designed to complete and explain Aratus. The editor of ® apparently took extracts 
from this original work and rearranged them in the order of Aratus’ poem to en- 
hance the appeal of his new edition.** 

The ® edition proved wildly popular and soon replaced the scholarly edition 
entirely in the West; in the Byzantine world both editions existed side by side, 
resulting in extensive cross-fertilization of the explanatory material. As a result, 
while some surviving manuscripts (most notably M) contain scholia largely de- 
rived from the earlier edition and others (notably S and Q) contain substantial 
amounts of explanatory material from the ® edition, manuscripts of the earlier 
edition generally show at least some influence from ®. Much of the ® commen- 
tary has, however, been lost in Greek; the “Anonymus II” consists primarily of a 
Latin translation of the ® edition made in the seventh or eighth century and known 
as the Aratus Latinus.*? Portions of the work’s introductions and biographies sur- 


38. See Martin (1956: esp. 58-62, 95-103). The Catasterismi epitome exists inde- 
pendently; the best text of it is that of Olivieri (1897) with additions by Rehm (1899), 
and there is an English translation by Condos (1970) and an annotated Spanish one by 
Del Canto Nieto (1993). Martin (1956: 63-126) has shown that Hyginus’ De astronomia 
(for which see Viré (1992) for the text and Le Boeuffle (1983: pp. ix—xviii) for discussion 
of sources) is based on the lost original of this work, and Robert (1878) has produced an 
edition that attempts to come as close as possible to (his pre-Martin understanding of) 
the original, by printing in parallel columns the epitome and relevant sections of Hyginus, 
the scholia to Aratus, and the scholia to Germanicus. For general information on Era- 
tosthenes see Geus (2002). 

39. For further information on the Aratus Latinus see Le Bourdellés (1985), Martin 
(1956: 42-51), and Kidd (1997: 52-5); for the text of “Anonymus I,” see Maass (1898: 
99-306, cf. also pp. xxi-xliv). For a new and important manuscript fragment of this text 
(in Greek), see Moraux (1981) and Erren (1994: 200-3). 
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vive in Greek as well, and these are given in parallel columns with the Latin in 
Maass’s edition. 

The Aratus Latinus is not the only Latin witness to ®. The Phaenomena were 
translated into Latin repeatedly before the creation of ®, and the most successful 
of these translations was that created in the early first century ap and attributed 
to Germanicus Caesar. In the third century the ® commentary was translated into 
Latin and attached to Germanicus'’ translation to become the so-called scholia to 
Germanicus, which are still extant.*° 

There are thus two separate bodies of explanatory material that one might wish 
to recover when editing scholia to Aratus, that of the early scholarly edition and 
that of ®; each contains not only scholia but also other material such as introduc- 
tions and biographies of Aratus. The two cannot be fully separated, for the ® edition 
incorporated some of the earlier edition’s material and some of the commentary 
of that earlier edition survives only as part of ®. As the earlier commentary con- 
tains information now valued much more highly than that of the ® commentary, 
editions of the scholia focus on the older material. The definitive edition, that of 
Martin (1974 =TLG), not only gives scholia from Greek manuscripts (both texts 
of Aratus and manuscripts of Aeschylus’ Prometheus Vinctus, which include some 
old Aratus scholia as part of the Aeschylus “A” scholia; see Martin 1974: pp. xxv— 
xxviii), but also quotes lengthy portions of the Aratus Latinus and the scholia to 
Germanicus where these are thought to reflect material from the earlier edition. 
Martin also includes scholia that preserve later interpolations from Plutarch, 
Sporus (a writer of unknown date who probably produced a lost commentary on 
Aratus; see Martin 1956: 205—9), and Apollinarius (an astronomer, probably of 
the first or second century AD; see Kidd 1997: 48). He does not, however, include 
the purely medieval scholia (some of which can be found in Dell’Era 1974) or the 
Catasterismi fragments. In the absence of Martin one can consult the scholia from 
two of the manuscripts in Maass’s edition (1898: 334-555). 

A number of papyri also contain scholia or commentary on Aratus. The most 
important of these is a fragment from the third or fourth century Ap with a popu- 
lar commentary on Aratus that bears little relationship to our scholia.*! Other 
papyrus scholia are not included in Martin’s edition and are generally of little in- 
terest; for overviews of them see Kidd (1997: 49-52), Martin (1956: 213-18; 1998: 
i, pp. clxxvi-clxxviii), and McNamee (1977: 212-13; forthcoming). 

Discussions of the scholia to Aratus can be found in Martin’s preface (1974) 
and scattered through his earlier work (1956), in both cases with a focus on tex- 
tual history (for a good overview of which see Martin 1998: i, pp. cxxvi-clxxviii). 


40. Part of the scholia to Germanicus have been edited by Dell’Era (1979a and b); 
for the rest, and in the absence of Dell’Era for all these scholia, one can consult Breysig 
(1867: 55-258). Discussion of these scholia can be found in Dell’Era (esp. 1979b, with 
bibliography), Martin (1956: 38-41), Bartalucci (1984), and Robert (1878: 201-20). 

41. Fora recent edition of this piece with discussion, see M. Maehler (1980); Mar- 
tin (1974: 560-2) merely reprints an uncorrected version of Maass’s text (1898: 556-8). 
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A brief discussion in English is given by Kidd (1997: 43-8, see also 49-68 on textual 
history), and further information can be found in Luck (1976) and Maass (1898: 
pp. xlix—Ixix). For further bibliography see Martin (1998: i, pp. clxxix—clxxxv), Kidd 
(1997), and especially Erren (1994). Since all the extant Latin translations of 
Aratus used scholia and commentaries to some extent, editions and discussions 
of those translations often treat such material as well; see Lausdei (1981) and 
Soubiran (1972: 93) on Cicero’s version, Le Boeuffle (1975: pp. xix—xx) and Santini 
(1981) on Germanicus’ version, and Soubiran (1981: 53—7) and Robert (1878: 
26-9) on Avienus’ version (fourth century AD). 


2.3.2 Euclid 


Euclid (fourth-third century Bc) was probably the most important mathemati- 
cian of antiquity. His Elements is a technical work that requires considerable ex- 
planation, so it is unsurprising that much commentary on it survives. We have 
not only a substantial body of scholia, but also an intact commentary by Proclus 
(fifth century Ap) and part of a commentary by Pappus (fourth century AD), as 
well as a variety of other works. 

Proclus’ commentary, a four-book work that covers only the first book of the 
Elements, is of considerable interest. It is based on a number of earlier works, 
including Eudemus of Rhodes’ lost History of geometry (c.330 Bc), lost works of 
Porphyry (third century ap), and commentaries on Euclid from the Roman pe- 
riod. The commentary is oriented toward the curriculum of the Neoplatonist school 
and has philosophical and historical as well as mathematical value; as a result it 
has been translated into several modern languages. It is frequently cited by mod- 
ern scholars in discussions of philosophy, mathematics, Euclid, and its lost sources. 
The standard text of the commentary is that of Friedlein (1873 =TLG), and trans- 
lations are provided by Morrow (1992), Ver Eecke (1948), Schénberger and Steck 
(1945), and Cardini (1978). For examples of recent use of the commentary see 
Zhmud (2002), Cleary (2000), Netz (1999b), Eide (1995), and Glasner (1992). 

Pappus’ commentary originally dealt with the entire Elements, but the two 
surviving books cover book 10 only. The original Greek version is lost in its en- 
tirety, and the two books that survive exist only in an Arabic translation. Pappus’ 
commentary, which is less respected than Proclus’ but not without value, includes 
a philosophical introduction to book 10 as well as detailed mathematical discus- 
sion. There is a good edition with full English translation in Junge and Thomson 
(1930). 

Heron of Alexandria (first century AD) wrote a commentary on books | through 9 
of the Elements. The work itself is lost, but extensive fragments are preserved in 
Proclus’ commentary and in a tenth-century commentary by Anaritius (Al-Nayrizi), 
which was originally written in Arabic and translated into Latin. (For editions and 
translations see Mansfeld 1998: 26 n. 90). Anaritius’ commentary also preserves frag- 
ments of a commentary by Simplicius (sixth century) on book | of the Elements. 

Theon of Alexandria (fourth century) produced revised editions of the Elements 
and (probably) the Optica. Traces of his work on the Elements are preserved in 
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scholia and commentaries, and an introduction to the Optica attributed to him 
survives intact. See Heiberg (1882) and Heiberg and Menge (1883-1916: vol. vii). 

Marinus of Neapolis (fifth-sixth century), a pupil of Proclus, has left an intro- 
duction (often referred to as a commentary) to the Data. See Heiberg and Menge 
(1883-1916: vol. vi=TLG) and Michaux (1947). Later commentaries also exist. 

The scholia to Euclid are extensive but less interesting than the commen- 
taries. For the Elements, the scholia’s oldest sources seem to be Proclus’ com- 
mentary (for book 1) and Pappus’ commentary (for books 2 through 13). There 
are also some scholia to the Data, Optica, and Phaenomena. The standard edi- 
tion is that of Heiberg and Menge (1883-1916: vols. v—viii =TLG), but some 
additional scholia are provided by Heiberg (1903: 328-52). The key study is that 
of Heiberg (1888). 

For discussion of the commentaries and scholia, with further bibliography, see 
Mansfeld (1998) and Knorr (1989). Mugler’s dictionaries of technical terminol- 
ogy (1958-9, 1964) are useful for reading these texts. 


2.3.3 Archimedes 


The Syracusan mathematician Archimedes (third century Bc) was almost as im- 
portant as Euclid, but we have considerably less commentary on his works. What 
we have, however, is quite valuable: intact commentaries on three of Archimedes’ 
works by Eutocius of Ascalon (fifth—sixth century). The three commentaries are 
on De sphaera et cylindro, De planorum aequilibriis, and De dimensione circuli. 
They are important mathematical works in their own right and significant for our 
understanding of Greek mathematics and its history. Later commentaries also exist. 

In addition to the commentaries, there are some scholia to Archimedes. These 
are not considered important or of significant antiquity, but they are interesting 
because they contain mathematical diagrams.*? Only a selection (those that ap- 
pear to go back to the archetype of the Greek manuscripts) has been published. 

Heiberg (1915 =TLG) provides a good text of Eutocius’ commentaries and the 
scholia from the archetype and equips the commentaries (but not the scholia) 
with a facing Latin translation. Mugler (1972) offers another good edition of the 
commentaries, with French translation; he omits the scholia but includes a few 
odd scraps of other ancient comments on Archimedes. There is also an English 
translation of some of Eutocius’ commentaries by Netz (2004—), and another 
French translation by Ver Eecke (1960). For examples of recent work on Eutocius 
see Cameron (1990), Netz (1999-2000), Knorr (1989), and Mansfeld (1998, with 
further references). Mugler’s dictionaries of technical terminology (1958-9, 1964) 
are useful for reading these texts. 


42. The scholia and commentaries on other mathematicians often contain diagrams 
too, but in many modern editions it is difficult to ascertain the extent to which the dia- 
grams published with the text come from the manuscripts or are the editors’ creations; 
see Netz (1999a). Some of the scholia to Archimedes consist only of diagrams, which 
have been published from the manuscripts. 
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2.3.4 Apollonius of Perga 

The mathematician Apollonius of Perga produced his Conica around 200 sc; half 
of this work has survived in Greek, accompanied by a commentary by Eutocius of 
Ascalon (fifth-sixth century). Though not as famous as Eutocius’ commentary 
on Archimedes, this work has some philosophical and mathematical value. It has 
been edited and provided with a Latin translation by Heiberg (1891-3 =TLG), 
and there is a good introduction with further bibliography in Mansfeld (1998); 
see also Knorr (1989) and Decorps-Foulquier (1998). 


2.3.5 Apollonius Rhodius 


Apollonius Rhodius lived in the third century Bc and was one of the librarians at 
Alexandria, rather than one of the classical poets they so diligently edited, so it is 
perhaps surprising to find that there is a large body of scholia on Apollonius’ 
Argonautica, including much ancient material and going back at least to the first 
century Bc. While not as useful to us as the scholia on Aristophanes or Euripides, 
the Apollonius scholia contain much information that is still valuable, particu- 
larly when they shed light on how Apollonius used Homer, on how ancient au- 
thors who imitated Apollonius understood his text, and on the details of Greek 
mythology; they are of course also of use for establishing the text of the Argonautica. 

A few papyri with marginal or interlinear scholia to Apollonius’ works survive,? 
though these are too fragmentary to be of much use; there is also one fragment of 
a self-standing commentary.*+ The vast majority of our evidence for ancient schol- 
arship on the Argonautica, however, is derived from medieval sources. The scholia 
to Apollonius state (at the end of book 4) that they are derived from the commen- 
taries of Theon (first century Bc), Lucillus Tarrhaeus (mid-first century aD), and 
Sophocles (second century ap). The last of these commentaries was also used 
(perhaps indirectly) by Stephanus of Byzantium, and the scholia themselves, in a 
state of preservation better than that of the present day, were used extensively by 
the compilers of the Etymologicum genuinum and more sparingly by Eustathius 
and John Tzetzes. The transmission is thus double, “direct” in manuscripts of 
Apollonius and “indirect” in the other sources, and quotations from the Etymolo- 
gicum and other indirect sources are considered to be (and in editions printed as) 
part of the corpus of scholia to Apollonius. The direct transmission of the scholia 
has several distinct branches, L, P, and A (this last being closely related to, but 
not directly descended from, L); these are reproduced to varying degrees in dif- 
ferent publications. 

The best edition of Apollonius scholia, that of Wendel (1935 =TLG), is not 
really satisfactory. Wendel attempts to print all important scholia, but he frequently 
does not note major variations in order and wording among the different witnesses; 
a perusal of the explanation of the principles used in his apparatus (1935: pp. xxv— 


43. P.Kéln 12 + P.Mil. Vogl. 6, from the early 1st cent. Ap (for combined publication 
see Henrichs 1970); also P.Oxy. xxxiv. 2693 and 2694, both 2nd cent. AD. 
44. P.Berol. 13413, from Ist or 2nd cent. AD, pub. in Wifstrand (1932). 
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xxvi) is both enlightening and alarming. In many cases, moreover, material from 
the indirect transmission is given only in the apparatus, so that sometimes when 
one is trying to follow up a reference to an Apollonius scholion one has to look in 
the apparatus rather than in the main text. The P tradition, still more unfortu- 
nately, is given rather short shrift, so that material found only in P is sometimes 
omitted entirely from Wendel’s text; if one needs to find this material, the only 
real option is to use G. Schaefer’s (1813) text of the P scholia. Wendel’s text is, 
however, the only unified text of the Argonautica scholia; if it is unavailable, one 
must use Schaefer for the P scholia and Keil (1854) for the L scholia. (The A 
scholia can be found only in Wendel and in very early editions of Apollonius, but 
they rarely show significant differences from the L scholia.) 

Discussion of the Apollonius scholia is fairly extensive. Wendel provides, in 
addition to the introduction to his edition of the scholia (1935), a separate mono- 
graph on the textual history of the scholia (1932) and some later discussion (1942); 
his work is based on that of Deicke (1901 and unpublished). Wendel’s discus- 
sions are not always easy to follow, and many of his views are no longer generally 
accepted, so that anyone interested in textual history should consult H. Frankel 
(1964: 92-110; 1968), who provides many corrections to Wendel’s text as well as 
to his analyses, and Herter (1955). The papyri are discussed by H. Maehler (1994: 
105-9), H. Frankel (1964: 92-3), McNamee (1977: 204-6; forthcoming), and 
their editors; their more legible portions are reproduced in Wendel (1935) at the 
appropriate line numbers. 

Perhaps the most fruitful area of scholarship involving the Apollonius scholia 
is that of how they were used by other ancient writers who imitated Apollonius 
(such as Valerius Flaccus). There is no doubt that some ancient writers were fa- 
miliar with the ancestors of our Argonautica scholia, and the interpretations con- 
tained in such commentaries seem to have influenced their creative activity to 
some extent. On this point see Nelis (2001), Scaffai (1997, with good discussion 
of earlier work), Bessone (1991), H. Frankel (1964: 94-8), and Herter (1955: 243). 


2.3.6 Theocritus 

The scholia to Theocritus are useful and relatively unproblematic. Of ancient 
scholarship on Theocritus we possess introductory material, hypotheses to the 
individual poems, and marginal and interlinear scholia; some of the scholia are 
Byzantine, but many are ancient. 

The old scholia, which fill a volume much thicker than that of Theocritus’ own 
work, derive from a massive composite commentary assembled from at least two 
earlier works. One was a scholarly commentary dating to the Augustan period, 
composed primarily by Theon but also incorporating the work of Asclepiades of 
Myrlea (first century Bc); in addition to many of the scholia, the surviving pro- 
legomena and hypotheses have their bases in this commentary. The second major 
source of the composite commentary appears to be a work independently com- 
posed by Munatius of Tralles in the second century Ap and containing a number 
of gross errors. It is thought that Munatius, who clearly had little interest in achiev- 
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ing high standards of scholarship, produced primarily paraphrases of the poems 
and identifications of the people mentioned in them. These two commentaries 
were later combined, along with the work of the second-century commentators 
‘Theaetetus and Amarantus; it is likely but not certain that the compilation was 
done by Theaetetus in the second century. From the fourth to sixth centuries a 
revival of Theocritan studies resulted in some further alterations to the commen- 
taries, but since no scholars later than the second century are named in the old 
scholia it is likely that no significant additions were made at that period. 

The scholia as they have come down to us represent a severely abridged ver- 
sion of the original commentaries, which were used by a number of early scholars 
in their fuller forms. There is thus a significant indirect tradition for the Theocritus 
scholia, involving Eustathius, Hesychius, various etymological works, and espe- 
cially the scholia to Vergil. 

The Byzantine scholia are easily separable from the old scholia and are gener- 
ally considered to have no value except for the study of Byzantine scholarship it- 
self, since they are based entirely on extant sources. They consist primarily of the 
work of Moschopulus and Planudes, with fragments of an earlier commentary by 
'Tzetzes and notes by Triclinius. 

Separate in origin from both these groups is the body of scholia on the Techno- 
paegnia, a group of poems whose lines form shapes on the page. This group in- 
cludes Theocritus’ Syrinx, as well as a number of works by other poets, and was 
ultimately incorporated into the Greek Anthology. The scholia go back to the late 
antique period and are of particular interest for the history of this unusual poetic 
genre. 

In addition to the manuscript scholia, we have a papyrus fragment from the 
first or second century AD containing a small piece of a commentary on Theocritus*> 
and substantial marginal scholia on papyrus texts of the poems from the late sec- 
ond century and from c.500 Ap (Hunt and Johnson 1930; Meliadd 2004). None 
of these remains shows close agreement with the manuscript scholia, and the 
commentaries from which they derive were clearly far less good than that of Theon. 

The scholia are useful particularly for the interpretation of Theocritus, but also 
for establishing the text. They can also aid in the interpretation of other ancient 
poetry, for later poets, particularly Vergil, made use of Theocritus and understood 
his poems in the light of ancient commentaries. Ancient scholars’ discussions of 
Theocritus’ literary Doric dialect are also important for our understanding of the 
history of Greek dialectology. 

The standard edition of the old scholia is that of Wendel (1914 =TLG), which 
includes material derived from the indirect tradition and the Technopaegnia scholia 
but omits the papyri and the Byzantine scholia. The latter can be found in earlier 
editions of the Theocritus scholia, preferably that of Ahrens (1859), in which they 
are marked with “Rec”; the papyri must be consulted in their original editions. 
The definitive discussion of the scholia is also by Wendel (1920, with further 


45. P.Berol. 7506, pub. in BKT'v.i, p. 56. 
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references), but Gow (1952: i, pp. Ixxx—lxxxiv) offers a briefer explanation that is 
more cautious than Wendel’s on some points, and H. Maehler (1994: 97-105), 
McNamee (1977: 217-28; forthcoming), and Meliadd (2004) discuss the papyri. 
For examples of use of the scholia in modern work on Theocritus, see Gow (1952: 
ii, passim), Payne (2001), and S. Jackson (1999). 


2.3.7 Lycophron 


The Alexandra of Lycophron (third or second century BC) is an abstruse poem on 
Trojan War themes. Though not popular in modern times, it attracted consider- 
able attention at earlier periods and was the subject of commentaries by Theon 
and 'Tzetzes, among others. 

A considerable body of scholia to the Alexandra (in fact much larger than the 
poem itself) survives and is divided into two groups: old scholia and Tzetzes’ scholia. 
‘Tzetzes drew heavily on the old scholia and is in consequence an important wit- 
ness to the ancient tradition, but some old material is also preserved separately. It 
is uncertain whether the Tzetzes in question was John or Isaac. 

The standard edition of the scholia to Lycophron is that of Scheer (1908 =TLG); 
this text combines the two types of scholia, and most of those presented are 
‘Tzetzes’, but where Tzetzes and the old scholia diverge, Scheer prints the text in 
two columns, with the old scholia on the left and Tzetzes’ on the right. Gualandri 
provides indices to Scheer’s edition (1962, 1965). Leone has published two stud- 
ies of the manuscript tradition in preparation for a new edition (1991, 1992-3). 

The principal discussion of the scholia is that of Scheer (1908). They are rich 
in mythographical information and also useful as evidence in the debate as to 
whether the author of the Alexandra can be identified with the Lycophron who 
was a tragedian of the third century Bc or whether the poem was composed by 
another Lycophron in the second century Bc; on this point see Ceccarelli and 
Steinrtick (1995) and S. West (1984), both with further references. 


2.3.8 Nicander 


Nicander, a poet of the third or second century Bc, produced two surviving works: 
the Theriaca, a didactic poem explaining remedies for the bites of snakes and other 
poisonous animals, and the Alexipharmaca, a similar explanation of remedies for 
poisons. Though these works are now somewhat neglected, and the information 
they contain is generally regarded as false, they were popular in antiquity and 
attracted the attention of many ancient commentators, including Theon and 
Plutarch. 

There is a large body of surviving scholia for each poem; in both cases the mass 
of scholia is considerably larger than the poem itself. The scholia cover a wide 
variety of topics; while much of this material is late, some of it preserves valuable 
ancient commentary. The scholia are used particularly for the information they 
provide on the history of the poems and Nicander’s other writings. There are also 
full-length prose paraphrases to both poems, attributed to one Eutecnius and dat- 
ing perhaps to the fourth century Ap. An interesting piece of papyrus commentary, 
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P.Oxy. xix. 2221 from the first century Ap, shows no overlap with either scholia or 
paraphrases. 

The standard edition of the Theriaca scholia is that of Crugnola (1971 =TLG), 
and the Alexipharmaca scholia have been edited by Geymonat (1974 =TLG). The 
editions of both in O. Schneider's edition of Nicander (1856) are also acceptable. 
The paraphrases can be found in Geymonat (1976) and Bussemaker (1849). A 
short overview is given by Gow and Scholfield (1953: 16), and examples of the 
use of the scholia are provided by Gallavotti (1988), Geymonat (1970), and 
Cazzaniga (1976). 


2.3.9 Callimachus 


The scholia to Callimachus appear to have originally resembled those for Apol- 
lonius Rhodius and Theocritus, but their state of preservation is much worse. Few 
scholia are found in the manuscripts, and little ancient scholarship can be extracted 
from them, though a respectable quantity has been recovered on papyri (both as 
marginalia and as separate commentaries). We also have a number of Roman- 
period papyri with diegeses, or summaries of the content of Callimachean poems; 
as in the case of the hypotheses to dramatic texts and to Homer, groups of these 
summaries circulated on papyrus without the poetic texts, but related summaries 
are found with the text in medieval manuscripts. 

The main edition is that of Pfeiffer (1949-53 =TLG), but see also P.Oxy. xx. 
2258, F. Montanari (1976), Henrichs (1969), Parsons (1977), Cameron (1995), 
and especially Rossum-Steenbeek (1998). Examples of recent use of the Cal- 
limachus scholia include Ambiihl (1995), Krevans (1986), and McNamee (1982). 
For further references see Lehnus (2000). 


2.3.10 Batrachomyomachia 

The scholia to the Batrachomyomachia are mostly Byzantine and have attracted 
little attention in recent years. Many are short glosses, but there are also lengthier 
notations and a prose paraphrase of the poem. They make up a substantial body 
of work, much of which derives from the work of Moschopulus (c.1300) and other 
scholars of the same period. Such ancient material as is preserved comes primar- 
ily from extant sources such as lexica. The scholia are useful primarily for estab- 
lishing the text of the poem. The standard edition and definitive study is that of 
Ludwich (1896: 117-35 and 198-318); Gudeman (1921: 645-6) provides an 
overview and Keaney (1979) offers some corrections to the attribution of indi- 
vidual notes. 


2.4 LITERATURE OF THE ROMAN PERIOD 


Most scholarship on authors of the Roman period (except Galen, for whose works 
see 2.2.1) is less significant than that on earlier writers. Some of it, however, is 
important, and in certain cases such scholarship can be shown to use lost sources 
that considerably predate the author under discussion; thus material going back 
to the classical period can sometimes be found in scholarship on writers of the 
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second century AD. The number of Roman-period authors on whose works com- 
mentary survives is so great that only those with the most significant scholarship 
can be discussed here. 


2.4.1 Ptolemy 


Claudius Ptolemy of Alexandria, the great mathematician and astronomer, lived 
in the second century Ap. His most famous composition is the Almagest, or 
Maényatikt) ovvtaéts, but he also wrote many other works. A great deal of schol- 
arship on Ptolemy survives; not only are there numerous extant commentaries, 
but even commentaries on the commentaries. Much of this material is unpub- 
lished, and some that is published lacks modern editions. Only a minimal over- 
view can be given here. 

Pappus (fourth century) is responsible for the earliest surviving commentary 
on the Almagest. His work seems to have originally covered at least books | to 6 of 
the Almagest, but only the portion on books 5 and 6 is still extant. The standard 
edition is that of Rome (1931-43: vol. i=TLG). 

Theon’s commentary on the Almagest (fourth century) is only slightly later than 
Pappus’ and much better preserved, though not complete. It originally covered 
books | through 13, but the section on book 11 is lost. Of the section on book 5 
only a small fragment survived via the direct manuscript tradition, but most of 
the remainder has been preserved as scholia to the Almagest. The commentary 
on book 3 provides a rare glimpse of ancient scholarship produced by a woman, 
for it was based on a text edited by Theon’s daughter Hypatia, who was made 
famous in the nineteenth century by Charles Kingsley’s novel Hypatia. (Hypatia 
was an important Neoplatonist teacher until lynched by Christian monks; she also 
wrote her own commentaries, which unfortunately do not survive. See Dzielska 
1995 and, on her editing, Cameron 1990 and Knorr 1989: 753-804.) Rome (193 1— 
books of the Almagest, but there is no modern edition of the rest of the commen- 
tary. The portions that survived in the direct transmission can be found in Grynaeus 
and Camerarius (1538), and the scholia containing the remains of commentary 
on book 5 are unpublished but discussed in Tihon (1987). 

An anonymous Neoplatonist of the late antique period has left us an introduc- 
tion and partial commentary on book 1 of the Almagest. This commentary is based 
on earlier sources, including both Pappus and Theon. Only portions of it have 
been published, by Mogenet (1956) and Hultsch (1878). 

In addition to his Almagest commentary, Theon composed two works on 
Ptolemy's ITpéxetpot kavoves (“Handy Tables”). Both are self-standing treatises 
rather than commentaries in the strict sense of the word. The “Great Commen- 
tary” originally comprised five books, of which the first four are still extant, and 
the “Little Commentary,” which has survived intact, is in one book. Marinus of 
Neapolis (fifth—sixth century) composed a commentary on Theon’s Little Com- 
mentary; this secondary commentary is lost in its original form, but some of it is 
preserved as scholia to the Little Commentary. The Great Commentary and Little 
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Commentary have been edited and translated by Tihon (1978 =TLG, 1991 =TLG, 
1999) and Mogenet and Tihon (1985 =TLG). The scholia deriving from Marinus’ 
commentary are mostly unpublished, but there is a discussion of them by Tihon 
(1976), who also discusses the scholia to the Great Commentary (Mogenet and 
Tihon 1981). 

We also have a fragment of an elementary commentary on the “Handy Tables” 
from the early third century. This has been edited and translated by Jones (1990). 

Ptolemy’s ’Atoteeopatikd or TeTpadBtBros concerned astrology and so at- 
tracted particular attention from commentators. An introduction and explanation 
is attributed to Porphyry (third century) and edited by Boer and Weinstock (1940 
=TLG). A long anonymous commentary of somewhat later date has no modern 
edition (text in Wolf 1559). There is also a paraphrase/commentary attributed 
(probably incorrectly) to Proclus, of which there is no modern edition (text in 
Allatius 1635). For more information on these commentaries see Gundel and 
Gundel (1966: 213-16). 

Porphyry (third century) has left us a commentary on the Harmonica, of which 
there is a good edition by Diiring (1932 =TLG), updated by Alexanderson (1969). 
Many later commentaries on Ptolemy’s works also exist in a variety of languages. 

For discussion of the commentaries to Ptolemy see especially the introductions 
to the editions, and Knorr (1989), and Mansfeld (1998, with further bibliogra- 
phy); for examples of their recent use see Cameron (1990), Jones (1999), and 
Gersh (1992). 

There is also a large body of scholia to Ptolemy’s works, though it has never 
been properly studied or edited. As a result it is still possible to make major 
discoveries by working on the scholia: the remains of Theon’s commentary on 
Almagest 5 were found there only recently. See for example Mogenet (1975), Tihon 
(1973, 1987), Antoniou (1997), and Mansfeld (2000). 


2.4.2 Nicomachus 


There are four extant commentaries to the Introductio arithmetica of the math- 
ematician Nicomachus of Gerasa (c.100 Ap), as well as a prologue and a body of 
scholia. The earliest commentary is that of Iamblichus from the third century, 
while the next two are both based on lectures of the Neoplatonist Ammonius in 
the sixth century: Asclepius of Tralles reports the lectures directly, while Philo- 
ponus’ commentary is more removed and may be based on Asclepius’ work rather 
than personal memory of the lectures. Philoponus’ commentary survives in two 
versions, of which the second has sometimes been ascribed to Isaac Argyros. Then 
there is an anonymous Byzantine commentary (“recensio IV”) that is sometimes 
confused with Asclepius’ commentary in manuscript catalogs; though this work 
was for a while attributed to Arsenius Olbiodorus, its authorship is unknown. The 
prologue is also anonymous, and the scholia are Byzantine. 

Iamblichus’ commentary has been edited by Pistelli (1894 =TLG), Asclepius’ 
by Taran (1969), and the first version of Philoponus’ by Hoche (1864-7). The 
second version of Philoponus’ commentary is published only in the form of col- 
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lections of variants from the first version: the divergences from Philoponus'’ first 
book are given by Hoche (1864-7: ii, pp. ii-xiv), and those from Philoponus’ sec- 
ond (and final) book by Delatte (1939: 129-87). The anonymous commentary is 
unpublished, as are the scholia, but the prologue has been edited by ‘Tannery 
(1893-5: ii. 73-7). Giardina (1999) has reproduced Hoche’s text of Philoponus, 
with an Italian translation. For further information see D’Ooge (1926), the intro- 
duction to Taran (1969), and Mansfeld (1998). 


2.4.3 Lucian 


Since Lucian lived in the second century AD, well after the great age of Hellenis- 
tic scholarship, one might reasonably expect that the scholia to his works would 
have little to offer. But the scholiasts to Lucian drew on lost works of ancient 
scholarship that go back long before his time, so their products are useful even 
for historical information on classical Athens. There is of course also a significant 
Byzantine component, including much amusing castigation of the author by Chris- 
tian readers. 

The scholia are divided into five classes, of which class | represents the oldest 
commentary (dated, in its final form, to anywhere from the fifth to the ninth cen- 
tury), class II represents the commentary of Arethas (ninth-tenth century, but 
using earlier material), and classes III-V represent a combination of the two. The 
most important ancient sources of the scholia seem to be lexica and lost paro- 
emiographical works. 

The standard text of the scholia is that of Rabe (1906 =TLG), which does not 
include all the scholia that appear in the manuscripts. The main studies are those 
of Helm (1908) and Winter (1908). J. Schneider (1994: 196-9) offers a good 
summary of previous research with further references, and Lowe (1998), Skov 
(1975), and Baldwin (1980-1, with further references) provide examples of the 
way the scholia can be used. 


2.4.4 Aelius Aristides 


A large body of ancient and Byzantine scholarship on Aelius Aristides (a rhetori- 
cian of the second century AD) remains; it comprises a substantial set of scholia 
as well as prolegomena and hypotheses to some speeches. Much of this material 
goes back to the fourth-century rhetorician Sopater, who made use of earlier 
sources, but Sopater’s work has been considerably tampered with by subsequent 
scholiasts and is not always easy to distinguish. There is also a body of scholia by 
Arethas (ninth—tenth century, but based on Sopater). 

The ancient scholarship on Aristides is useful not only for the information it 
provides about the author and his works, but also for historical information going 
as far back as classical Athens. However, use of the scholia is hindered by the 
lack of a reliable edition. 

The standard and only complete text of the scholia is that of W. Dindorf (1829 
=TLG), which simply prints the eighteenth-century collation of Reiske and is 
completely untrustworthy. For orations 1—3 a better choice is Frommel’s edition 
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(1826), but this work has its own flaws and is rarely cited because of its obscurity. 
A new edition of the whole is urgently needed. There is, however, a good study by 
Lenz (1934); see also Pernot (1981: 260-5). The prolegomena have been well 
edited and thoroughly studied by Lenz (1959); see also Behr (1968: 142-7). Ex- 
amples of the uses of the scholia are provided by Piccirilli (1983), Thompson 
(1985), and Stichel (1988). 


2.4.5 Oppian 

Oppian, a poet of the second century Ap, has left us a little-noticed poem about 
fish entitled Halieutica; a Cynegetica is also attributed to him but now considered 
spurious. Scholarly material is preserved for both poems and includes extensive 
scholia as well as full-length prose paraphrases attributed to one Eutecnius, who 
may have lived in the fourth century ap. 

The paraphrase of the Halieutica, of which only the second half survives, is 
preserved in a very early manuscript (c.500 Ab) and so is important for the estab- 
lishment of the text of the poem itself, which is not found in manuscripts earlier 
than the twelfth century and is seriously corrupt. The standard text of this para- 
phrase is that of Papathomopoulos (1976), but Gualandri’s edition (1968) is also 
usable; there are studies by Fajen (1979) and Gualandri (1968). The paraphrase 
of the Cynegetica is generally ignored but can be found in Bussemaker (1849). 

The scholia, which seem to be at least primarily Byzantine, have an interesting 
history, in that some of them were transmitted independently of the text from the 
sixteenth century. The Cynegetica scholia consist largely of glosses and are rarely 
mentioned; a text can be found in Bussemaker (1849 =TLG). The Halieutica 
scholia are substantial (much larger than the poem itself) and fall into three groups, 
A, B, and CG, of which only A has been published, and that only partially and in- 
adequately (by Bussemaker 1849 (=TLG) and Vari 1909). The A scholia appear 
to derive primarily from the work of Tzetzes. There are a number of studies of 
their textual history; see Fajen (1969: 32-3) and Leverenz (1999, with further 
references). For an example of the use of the scholia see Dyck (1982a). 


2.4.6 Other Authors 


Scholia or commentaries to a number of other authors exist but are rarely mentioned, 
usually because of their poor quality or their inaccessibility. Some of these are: 

A set of Byzantine scholia to the De materia medica of Dioscorides Pedanius 
(first century AD) is published in the apparatus of Wellmann (1906-14) and dis- 
cussed by Riddle (1984) and N. Wilson (1971: 557-8). 

A few scholia to the geometrical works of Hero of Alexandria (first century AD) 
have been published by Heiberg (1914: 222-32). 

A Neoplatonist commentary on the Encheiridion of the Stoic Epictetus (first— 
second century), composed by Simplicius (6th century), has been edited and dis- 
cussed by I. Hadot (1996) and translated by Brittain and Brennan (2002). 

Some Byzantine scholia to Plutarch have been edited and discussed by Man- 
fredini (1975, 1979). 
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Dionysius Periegeta (second century) produced a didactic poem with a descrip- 
tion of the world. There is an extant commentary by Eustathius, far longer than 
the poem itself and important for its preservation of portions of Strabo and of 
Stephanus of Byzantium that do not survive elsewhere; also a substantial body of 
scholia and a detailed prose paraphrase. All this material can be found in Bern- 
hardy’s edition (1828), which is essentially reproduced in Miiller (1861 =TLG) 
and of which a critique, corrections, and partial re-edition are provided by Ludwich 
(1884-5: ii. 553-97 =TLG); see also Sakellaridou-Sotiroudi (1993). 

A small body of scholia to Pausanias has been published by Spiro (1894 =TLG; 
1903: iii. 218-22). These scholia are Byzantine (but drawing on earlier material) 
and useful primarily for studies of the history of the text of Pausanias and of clas- 
sical scholarship in the Byzantine period. They have been studied by Reitzenstein 
(1894), Wilamowitz (1894), and Diller (1956: 87, 96). 

The scholia to Marcus Aurelius’ Meditations are of little value except for es- 
tablishing the history of the text. They consist primarily of Byzantine glosses and 
have never been fully published. A few are printed by Schenk! (1913: 160-1), 
and Dalfen (1978) offers a detailed discussion. 

A few scholia to the works of Maximus of Tyre (a philosopher of the second 
century) are printed at the bottom of relevant pages of Hobein’s edition (1910). 

There is a small set of tenth-century scholia to the Anaplus Bospori of Dionysius 
of Byzantium, a minor geographer from the second century. They can be found in 
Giingerich (1927 =TLG). 

The works of Hermogenes, a rhetorician who lived in the second and third 
centuries, attracted commentary from the third century onward. Two long com- 
mentaries by the fifth-century Aristotelian commentator Syrianus are preserved 
intact and have been edited by Rabe (1892-3). An enormous body of scholia is 
also preserved, including much material from the fourth and fifth centuries Ap; it 
can be found in Walz (1832-6: vols. iv—vii). 

A few scholia to the Progymnasmata of Aelius Theon,*° a rhetorician of un- 
known date, are published by Walz (1832-6: i. 257-62 =TLG); they appear to be 
taken from the scholia to Aphthonius. 


46 


Later authors are beyond the scope of this study, but scholia and commentaries 
on their works are not uncommon. Gregory of Nazianzus, Oribasius, Diophantus, 
and Aphthonius, for example, are the subject of extensive surviving commentary. 
For further information on Byzantine commentary on these (and earlier) authors 
see Hunger (1978: ii. 55-77). 


46. Listed in reference works under Theon, not Aelius. 
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Other Scholarly Works 


Win THE PRODUCTION OF TEXTS AND COMMENTARIES 
on literary works was probably the primary goal of ancient scholarship, other lines 
of work were pursued as well, particularly in the later Hellenistic and Roman pe- 
riods. Among these other scholarly genres were the grammatical treatise, in which 
scholars analysed the classical Greek language and tried to codify the underlying 
principles of correct usage, and the lexicon, in which unusual words were col- 
lected, classified, and explained. (Two other popular genres, mythography and 
paroemiography, have been excluded from this book but were clearly related to 
the scholarly genres discussed here.) Modern interest currently focuses on the 
grammatical writings much more than on lexica, and thus it is much easier to find 
reliable texts, commentaries, and translations of grammatical works than of lexica; 
precisely for this reason, however, the latter offer greater opportunities for future 
work. 

This section includes only authors whose works still survive and ones whose 
fragments are normally consulted in a collected edition; that is, those who cur- 
rently have an independent existence as authors. Many other ancient scholars have 
left traces in scholia or later authors, but the issues involved in finding and read- 
ing those traces have less to do with the original scholar than with the works in 
which the fragments are preserved, so they are not treated here. (For further in- 
formation on using them, see the footnotes in Chapter 1.) A useful source of 
additional information on the authors in this chapter, and on many grammarians 
not covered here, is the Lessico dei grammatici greci antichi (LGGA), available at 
http://www.aristarchus.unige.it/lgga. This site provides very detailed information 
but currently includes only a few authors; it is hoped that eventually it will be- 
come a major resource for the study of ancient grammarians. 


3.1 GRAMMATICAL TREATISES 


Our understanding of the evolution of Greek grammar is complicated by the loss 
of most of the early works on the subject and by controversy over the authenticity 
of the earliest surviving treatise. Fortunately, much remains from the writings of 
two crucial figures from the second century ab, Apollonius Dyscolus and Herodian. 
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3.1.1 Apollonius Dyscolus 


The works of Apollonius Dyscolus! are the most important and influential of sur- 
viving grammatical treatises. In antiquity and the Byzantine world Apollonius was 
considered the greatest grammarian, and it is no coincidence that far more re- 
mains of his work than of any other Greek grammarian before the Byzantine pe- 
riod. Apollonius, who lived in Alexandria in the mid-second century AD and was 
the father of the grammarian Herodian, wrote numerous treatises, of which four 
survive: the Syntax (a major work in four books) and shorter treatises on pronouns, 
adverbs, and conjunctions. Considerable portions of his other writings can be 
extracted from Priscian, who translated much of Apollonius’ work into Latin (and 
through whom Apollonius exerted a powerful influence on the entire Western 
grammatical tradition), and from scholia and commentaries, especially the “scholia” 
to Dionysius Thrax.? 

Apollonius may have invented syntax as a grammatical discipline; even if he 
did not, his works are the earliest surviving discussions of the topic and represent 
an important and original contribution that laid the foundations for future dis- 
cussion. His analyses are theoretical rather than didactic and are concerned with 
discovering the underlying rules that govern the regularities of language; his goal 
is the construction of a theoretical framework that accounts for all the observed 
facts about the aspects of the Greek language he considers. Although his works 
are primarily important for their portrayal of Apollonius’ own ideas, they are also 
useful as sources of information on the lost writings of earlier scholars, since they 
include numerous references to Zenodotus, Aristarchus, and others. Apollonius 
seems to have been particularly indebted to Trypho, though (perhaps because the 
latter was a scholarly “grandchild” of Aristarchus) Aristarchus’ direct and indirect 
influence is also considerable. 

There are two editions with a good claim to be the standard text of the Syntax: 
that of Uhlig (Grammatici Graeci (GG) ii.ii=TLG) and Lallot’s text (1997), which 
is based on Uhlig’s and scrupulously notes all deviations from it. Bekker’s version 
(1817) is seriously out of date. There is an English translation of the Syntax (House- 
holder 1981), but the French version (Lallot 1997) is much better; one can also 
find Spanish (Bécares Botas 1987) and German (Buttmann 1877) versions, and 
Uhlig gives a running Latin paraphrase in his edition. 

The minor works are more problematic, since they survive in only one manu- 
script, and since damage to that manuscript makes the text very difficult to estab- 
lish in a number of places. The standard edition of these works is currently that 
of R. Schneider (GG ii.i (=TLG), with extensive commentary in GG iii = ii.i.ii), 


1. This Apollonius is sometimes known as Apollonius Alexandrinus but is to be dis- 
tinguished from the numerous other Apollonii involved with ancient scholarship, many 
of whom are also associated with Alexandria. 

2. When these “scholia” agree with Priscian, both are usually assumed to be derived 


from Apollonius even if his name is not explicitly mentioned. 
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but it is possible that Dalimier’s edition (2001) will supersede Schneider's for the 
Conjunctions, of which any text is something of a creative reconstruction. Branden- 
burg (2005) has produced a new edition of the Pronouns (differing little from that 
of Schneider) that will probably win adherents, and Maas (1911b) gives a text 
(based on Schneider) of Pronouns 3.1—49.7. Part of the text preserved with the 
Adverbs (201.1-210.5) appears to belong not to that work but to the lost portion 
of the fourth book of the Syntax, and in consequence is reprinted in Lallot (1997). 
All the minor works have also been edited by Bekker (1813; 1814-21: vol. ii), 
though that edition is now a last resort. Translations are sparse: Dalimier gives a 
French translation of the Conjunctions (2001) and Brandenburg a German one 
of the Pronouns (2005), while Lallot (1997) and Householder (1981) both include 
translations of the portion of Adverbs thought to belong to the Syntax (a complete 
translation of the Adverbs is in preparation by Sylvain Broquet). There are also 
Schneider's Latin summaries (GG ii.i). 

Numerous fragments of Apollonius’ lost works survive (many of them in Latin, 
since Priscian is one of the chief sources). The most important of the lost works 
are ITept 6vopdatwv and Hepi pnydtwv; others include epi 6p8o0ypadias, Mepi 
dtaréKTov, Hept oTorxetwv, and Hept tpoowdtav. They are usually best con- 
the source text of a fragment has received a good new edition since 1910, it is 
prudent to consult that version as well. 

References to Apollonius’ works are usually given by work, page, and line num- 
ber of the Grammatici Graeci texts; these numbers are reproduced in the margins 
by Lallot and Dalimier (but not Householder). Older works, including some (but 
not all) cross-references within the Grammatici Graeci edition, use Bekker’s nu- 
meration, which Uhlig, Schneider, and Householder print in their margins but 
which does not appear in Lallot’s or Dalimier’s editions. LSJ uses Bekker’s nu- 
meration for the Syntax but Schneider’s pagination for the other works. Occasion- 
ally one also finds references by book and paragraph numbers, which remain 
constant in all editions but do not allow for sufficient precision when dealing with 
an author as difficult as Apollonius. 

Apollonius’ style is notoriously opaque and elliptical, and his terminology is 
idiosyncratic; indeed since antiquity one of the explanations offered for his nick- 
name SvoKoXos “troublesome” has been a reference to the sufferings he inflicted 
on his readers. As a result, there are a number of special aids to understanding 
Apollonius’ writings. Uhlig and Schneider provide glossaries/indices (GG ii.ii: 507— 
ogy, and Dalimier (2001: 437-75) offers a similar tool for the words appearing in 
Conjunctions. Bednarski (1994) has even produced a book-length study of Apol- 
lonius’ grammatical terminology. Schneider also provides a detailed discussion of 
(GG ii.ii: 530-7) and Lallot (1997: i. 88-95) give detailed tables of contents of 
the Syntax, Dalimier (2001: 61-2) does the same for the Conjunctions, and 
Schneider provides such help for all the minor works (GG ii.i: 259-64). 
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Modern scholarship on Apollonius, which is abundant, tends to focus on the 
Syntax. The importance of Apollonius’ work, combined with its difficulty, offers 
fertile ground for debate about the meanings of his theories; other topics investi- 
gated include Apollonius’ originality, his debt to the Stoics and other predeces- 
sors, the interpretation of his terminology, the textual tradition, and the extent to 
which Apollonius can be claimed to have anticipated modern syntactic theories. 
An excellent introduction to Apollonius, with commentary on earlier work, is of- 
fered by Blank (1993), while extensive discussions are provided by Lallot (1997), 
Dalimier (2001), Blank (1982), Idefonse (1997), Thierfelder (1935), Egger (1854), 
and Lange (1852). Treatments of specific points include those of Kemp (1991: 
316-30), Lallot (1985, 1994a, 1994b), Blank (1994), Van Ophuijsen (19932), and 
Sluiter (1990); for further bibliography see the recent major studies and Schmid- 
hauser (forthcoming). 


3.1.2 Herodian 

Aelius Herodianus? (second century Ap), son of Apollonius Dyscolus, is respon- 
sible for most of our knowledge of ancient accentuation. His main work, the ITepi 
KaBOALKT|s TpOGWOtas, is said originally to have given the rules for attaching ac- 
cents and breathings to perhaps as many as 60,000 Greek words, with explana- 
tions based on their terminations, number of syllables, gender, and other qualities; 
it now survives in fragments and epitomes and is one of the major extant gram- 
matical works despite being considerably reduced in size. The only one of Hero- 
dian’s works to survive intact is the epi ovrpous héEews, a treatise on anomalous 
words. ‘Two smaller works that predate the Ilept Ka8oAtKkijs TpOGWdtas, the Tlept 
‘IALakiis TPOGWSLas and the epi ‘OSvodELakijs TPOGWSLas, focus on Homeric 
accentuation and are preserved in fragments gathered from the Homeric scholia. 
Other grammatical works of which substantial fragments survive include the Tepi 
Ta8cv (on modifications of words), Tlept dp8o0ypadtas (on spelling), and epi 
KAtoews OvoLaTwV (on the declension of nouns). 

Herodian’s rules were meant to apply to classical and Homeric words, i.e. to a 
state of the language six centuries and more before his own time. It is clear that 
he possessed some knowledge of this earlier state of the language and the ways in 
which its accentuation system differed from that of the language he spoke, for his 
pronouncements can sometimes be proven right by modern techniques of com- 
parative philology. Yet it is uncertain what his ultimate source was: we know that 
Alexandrian scholars from Aristophanes of Byzantium (c.257—c.180 Bc) onward 
worked on accentuation, and Herodian certainly built on a tradition going back 
to these scholars, but even they were too distanced from classical and Homeric 
Greek to possess any native-speaker knowledge of those dialects. Many modern 
scholars believe that the Alexandrians drew on a living tradition of accentuation 
going back to the classical period and perhaps beyond, but there is some debate 
as to the form and extent of that tradition. 


3. Not to be confused with the historian Herodian (2nd—3rd cent. Ap). 
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Working with Herodian is difficult because of the dubious state of the text. 
The only collected edition of his works is that of Lentz (GG iii.i-ii = Lentz 1867— 
70 =TLG), but this edition often presents a somewhat fanciful attempt at a re- 
construction of Herodian’s work, rather than laying out the surviving evidence; 
Lentz’s text can never be assumed to be Herodian’s without further examination. 
Fortunately Dyck (19932) provides a detailed, work-by-work explanation of the 
problems and available aids; this piece should always be consulted when using 
Lentz (or any other work on Herodian). References to Herodian are usually given 
by volume, page, and line number of Lentz. 

In many cases use of Lentz’s edition can be avoided by going back to his sources, 
and this is usually advisable where practical. The main sources for the Ka8oAuKky 
TpPOOWSta are two epitomes, one misattributed to Arcadius and the other by 
Joannes Philoponus of Alexandria; although there are no real critical editions of 
the epitomes, the first of them can be consulted in Moritz Schmidt (1860 =TLG), 
or failing that in E. Barker (1820), and the second in W. Dindorf (1825). We now 
also have portions of two other epitomes, both unknown to Lentz: a palimpsest 
containing portions of books 5—7 (Hunger 1967) and a fourth-century papyrus 
fragment containing part of book 5 (P.Ant. ii. 67; see Wouters 1979: 216-24). 

For the remains of the Hepi *IAvakijs tpoowstas, which is entirely fragmen- 


not without its own problems. Our source for this treatise is the scholia to the 
Iliad, which specifically acknowledge their overall use of Herodian; individual 
scholia do not usually specify a source, but it is normally assumed that scholia 
pertaining to accentuation are derived from Herodian’s ITept “IAtakfis Tpoow8dtas. 
Since Erbse’s edition of the Iliad scholia (1969-88) is much better than the texts 
at Lehrs’s disposal, Lentz can profitably be circumvented by direct consultation 
of the scholia.t 

The Hepi ‘OSvocetakiis TpoowsStas likewise survives only in fragments gath- 
ered from the scholia, but because the Odyssey scholia are less extensive than those 
to the Iliad, less remains of this treatise. The absence of a good edition of the 
Odyssey scholia means that one has little choice but to rely on Lentz’s text (GG 


The ITept Ta8av, a work that now consists of numerous fragments from a variety 
of sources, presents particular problems. Lentz has incorrectly separated the re- 


the wrong order and making some poor editorial decisions. There is nevertheless 
no good alternative to Lentz for this work. 

The Tlept kAtcews Ovopdtwv is preserved primarily in fragments found in 
Choeroboscus’ commentary on Theodosius; the edition of this commentary in GG 


4. Erbse marks scholia probably derived from Herodian with the marginal notation 
“Hrd.,” so they are not difficult to find; one can also use his index of words whose accen- 
tuation is discussed in the scholia (1969-88: vii. 5-15). 
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777) was based. Some other sources for the treatise were not available to Lentz, 
including a fifth-century papyrus fragment of an epitome of the work, for which 
see Wouters (1973; 1979: 231-6). 

7-189) text, though without his detailed and useful commentary. Since the work 
is intact rather than a modern reconstruction, this edition is largely sound, but 
some important corrections to Lehrs’s text can still be made; see Egenolff (1884: 
62-70; 1900: 254-5). 

Herodian’s numerous doubtful and spurious works are omitted from Lentz’s 
edition, but some of these are easier to consult than the genuine works. An Atticist 
glossary entitled ®théTatpos, originally composed sometime between the second 
and fourth centuries AD, survives in an abridgement that has been edited by Dain 
(1954 =TLG). A treatise Tept oxnudtwv, composed of two independent works 
neither of which can be attributed to Herodian, is now available in a critical edi- 
tion by Hajdt (1998); there are less good editions in Walz (1832-6: viii. 578— 
610) and Spengel (1856: 83-104 =TLG). An epitome of this treatise also exists 
and can be found only in Hajdti (1998). The ITepi codotKtopov kai BapBaptopot 
and the Hept akupodoytias have been edited by Nauck (1867: 294-312 =TLG, 
313-20), and Vitelli (1889) has provided supplements to the latter. A transcript 
of a manuscript of the ZynpaTLtopot ‘OpnptKot has been published by Egenolff 
(1894 =TLG). The Ilepit tapaywyav yevikdv amo dtakéxTwov and Iept Tav 
CNTOVLEVWW KATA TANS KALOEWS GVOLATOS are edited by Cramer (1836: 228— 
36, 246-55 =TLG; some other fragments attributed to Herodian can also be found 
in this volume). The [epi avOuTotaktwv kal avuToTdKTwwv is printed by Bekker 
(1814-21: iii. 1086-8 =TLG), anda short metrical work called Hepi ths Aé€Eews 
TOV oTixwv is carefully edited by Studemund (1867; superseded edition by De 
Furia 1814: 88 =TLG). The TapexBodat Tot eydhou pryatos can be found in 
La Roche (1863 =TLG). 

The only portions of Herodian’s works that have been translated are the pa- 
pyri, by Wouters (1979). 

Discussion of Herodian’s work, while less abundant than discussion of Apol- 
lonius Dyscolus, is not uncommon. It focuses on textual and interpretive prob- 
lems, on the literary fragments to be found in the text, and on the sources (both 
immediate and ultimate) for Herodian’s knowledge of classical and Homeric 
accentuation. Dyck (1993a) offers an excellent introduction and further bib- 
liography, and other useful works include those of Dyck (1977, 1981), 
Argyle (1989), Erbse (1960: 344-406), Van der Valk (1963-4: i. 592-602), 
Martin Schmidt (1976: 32-5), Wackernagel (1893, 1914a, 1914b), and Laum 
(1928). 


3.1.3 Dionysius Thrax 


A short, simple grammatical introduction entitled Téxvn ypappatiKn is tradi- 
tionally attributed to Dionysius (c.170-c.90 Bc), a pupil of Aristarchus. This 
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handbook was enormously influential from late antiquity onwards? and is certainly 
one of the most important surviving grammatical works. If the attribution to 
Dionysius can be trusted, the handbook is also the only Hellenistic grammatical 
treatise to survive to modern times. Dionysius’ authorship, however, has been 
doubted since antiquity and has recently been the focus of considerable discus- 
sion; some scholars maintain that the entire treatise is a compilation of the third 
or fourth century AD, while others defend its complete authenticity and date it to 
the end of the second century sc. There is also a range of intermediate positions, 
which in recent years have gained much ground against both the more extreme 
views: some portion of the beginning of the work could go back to Dionysius, while 
the rest was written later, or the entire work (or sections of it) could be originally 
Dionysius’ but seriously altered (and perhaps abridged) by later writers. Some argue 
that if the Téxvn is spurious, we must revise our whole view of the development 
of Greek grammatical thought, to put the creation of fully developed grammatical 
analysis in the first century Bc. Others maintain that Aristarchus and his follow- 
ers already possessed an advanced grammatical system and that the date of the 
Téxvn therefore makes little difference to our view of the evolution of grammar. 

The Téxv1 itself is relatively straightforward; it consists of a concise explana- 
tion of the divisions of grammar and definitions of the main grammatical termi- 
nology. Because of its extreme brevity, it accumulated a large body of explanatory 
commentary (this material is all traditionally known as “scholia,” but it includes 
continuous commentaries as well as marginal scholia), which is in many ways more 
interesting and informative than the text itself, though clearly later. The Téxvn is 
also traditionally accompanied by four supplements, which are probably old but 
later than the text itself: Tept tpoowdtav (De prosodiis), Nept téxvns (Definitio 
artis), Mept Todav kal Tept TOU Npwtkod pETPOVU (De pedibus et de metro heroico), 
and a paradigm of the declension of TUTTw derived from the Kavéves of Theo- 
dosius. Some of these supplements are the subjects of additional commentaries. 
Both “scholia” and supplements contain valuable information about other ancient 
grammatical writings, particularly the lost works of Apollonius Dyscolus, and cover 
a wide variety of topics. 

Dionysius also wrote a number of other works that survive only in fragments, 
including various grammatical works and a commentary on Homer. As unques- 
tioned testimonia to Dionysius’ grammatical ideas, these 59 short fragments (47 
of them on Homer) are important for the debate over the authenticity of the Téxvy 
as well as for studies of Hellenistic grammatical thought. 

The standard text of the Téxvy is that of Uhlig in Grammatici Graeci (vol. i.i 
=TLG), with a thorough discussion of the textual tradition, extensive apparatus, 
and superbly detailed indices that include much information on the meanings and 
usage of Greek terms; this text is reprinted in Lallot (1998) and Swiggers and 
Wouters (1998). A more recent text by Pecorella (1962) has not superseded Uhlig’s 
edition (see Lallot 1998: 15), and the older edition by Bekker (1814-21: vol. ii) 


5. Arguably even to the present day; see Wouters (1979: 35). 
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should be used only as a last resort. Translations of the Téxvn abound; there is an 
English version by Kemp (1986), a German one by Kiirschner (1996), anda Dutch 
one by Swiggers and Wouters (1998) in addition to the important French trans- 
lation by Lallot (1998). 

The supplements and “scholia” are best consulted in Grammatici Graeci (sup- 
plements on pp. 103-32 of vol. i.i, “scholia” in vol. i.iii (=TLG), good indices in 
both volumes); the first three supplements can also be found in Pecorella’s edi- 
tion (1962). None of the translations of the Téxvn include these works, but the 
commentaries by Lallot (1998) and Robins (1993) include translations or sum- 
maries of many of the most important “scholia.” Uhlig, in his introduction to GG 
i.i, offers an excellent discussion of the content, sources, and textual tradition of 
both “scholia” and supplements; a more detailed treatment of the “scholia” is pro- 
vided by Hilgard in the introduction to GG i.iii, and a shorter overview can be 
found in Lallot (1998: 31-6). The fragments do not appear in Grammatici Graeci; 
the best edition of them is that of Linke (1977 =TLG), who provides a good intro- 
duction and commentary. In the absence of this edition, Moritz Schmidt (1852) 
provides a poor substitute. 

References to works that appear in Grammatici Graeci are usually made by 
work, page, and line number of that edition, though references to the Téxvn are 
sometimes given by the pages of Bekker’s edition, which Uhlig prints in the mar- 
gins, or simply by chapter numbers (though this is unkind, especially in the longer 
chapters). Older works, including cross-references within the Grammatici Graeci 
editions, use Bekker’s numeration for both Téxv7n and “scholia.” 

The best introductions to the Téxvn are those of Lallot (1998) and Swiggers 
and Wouters (1998). The work has recently been the subject of an enormous 
amount of scholarly attention, much of it devoted to the questions of the dating 
of the Téxvy and whether Dionysius himself had a fully developed system of gram- 
matical analysis; pieces on these issues include those of Erbse (1980), Kemp (1991: 
307-15), Di Benedetto (1990, 2000), Blank (2000), Ax (1982), Schenkeveld 
(1983, 1994: 266-9), Law (1990), Ildefonse (1997: 447-59), and Law and Sluiter 
(1995). Works that deal with other issues include those of Lallot (1995), Wouters 
(1975, 1979, 1991-3, 2000), Swiggers and Wouters (1994, 1995a, 1995b), Rob- 
ins (1986, 1993: 41-86, 1996), Pecorella (1962), Fuhrmann (1960: 29-34, 144— 
56), Siebenborn (1976), and Pantiglioni (1998). Treatments of the “scholia” and 
supplements are much rarer than those of the Téxv7 itself, but still not uncom- 
mon; they include the works of Caujolle-Zaslawsky (1985), Lallot (1985: 70-4), 
Rijksbaron (1986), Robins (1993: 41-86), Wouters (1994), Erbse (1960: 213— 
29), R. Schneider (1874), Hoerschelmann (1874), and Moritz Schmidt (1853: 
243-7). For further bibliography see Lallot (1998) and Swiggers and Wouters 
(1994, 1998). 

The Téxvn was translated into both Armenian and Syriac in the fifth to sixth 
century AD; these translations, and commentaries on the Téxv7 in those languages, 
are discussed by Adontz (1970), Clackson (1995), Sgarbi (1990), Merx (GG i.i, 
pp. lvii—Ixxiii), and Uhlig (GG i.i, pp. xliii-xlvi). The Armenian translation in 
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particular is sometimes useful in establishing the Greek text, since it represents a 
tradition divergent from that of all our extant manuscripts. 


3.1.4 Choeroboscus 


George Choeroboscus,° who lived in the eighth and ninth centuries ap,’ was a 
Byzantine teacher and author of a number of grammatical works. Choeroboscus’ 
works were not intended as contributions to the advancement of grammatical theory; 
they are clearly part of his teaching materials and were often intended for fairly ele- 
mentary students. Their significance lies in three areas: the light they shed on gram- 
matical teaching in the ninth century, the influence they exerted on later scholars 
(including Eustathius and the compiler of the Etymologicum genuinum), and their 
extensive use of earlier grammatical treatises (Choeroboscus is for example respon- 
sible for much of the preservation of Herodian’s epi KAtoews OvopLaTwv). 

The longest and most important of Choeroboscus’ works is a gigantic commen- 
tary on the Kavoves of Theodosius (see 3.1.7), evidently composed as a teaching 
tool, which survives both intact and drastically excerpted in a short collection of 
extracts on accents entitled epi Tova. Choeroboscus also produced a commen- 
tary on the Téxvn of (ps.-) Dionysius Thrax that is preserved in extracts under 
the name of Heliodorus.* Closely related is epi tpoowStas, a commentary on 
the Iept tTeoowstav supplement to the Téxvn, which survives both under Choero- 
boscus’ own name and in a longer version rewritten by Porphyry.’ From a discus- 
sion of correct spelling, Ilept 6p80ypag@tas, we have both an epitome under that 
name, in which difficult words are listed and their correct spellings explained and 
justified, and an extract Tept toodtyTos “On quantity.” Choeroboscus also left 
us a commentary on the Encheiridion of Hephaestion (discussing Greek meter) 
and a set of epimerismi on the Psalms that contain both religious and scholarly 
information, and his work is one of the sources of the Tept tvevpdtuv, a Byzan- 
tine collection of extracts on breathings. 


6. Sometimes identified by the epithets “diakonos” or “chartophylax.” 

7. Choeroboscus’ dating was long disputed, and in many older books he is put as much 
as 200 years earlier, but the later date has recently been definitely established by recog- 
nition of Choeroboscus’ citations of other late authors; see e.g. Theodoridis (1980) and 
N. Wilson (1983a: 70). 

8. Until the redating of Choeroboscus, this Heliodorus was thought to be a grammar- 
ian of probably the 7th cent. who made the excerpts from Choeroboscus’ work. Now it is 
unclear when Heliodorus lived and what his exact connection with the excerpts was. There 
are a number of known writers of the same name with whom he is probably not to be 
identified, including the author of the novel Aethiopica; the Homerist; the metrician 
mentioned in the scholia to Aristophanes; a Neoplatonist philosopher who was the son 
of Hermeias and brother of Ammonius; a bishop of ‘Tricca; Heliodorus Periegeta the 
antiquarian; and Heliodorus Arabius the sophist. 

9. This Porphyry is not the 3rd-cent. Neoplatonist who left works on Homer, Plato, 
Aristotle, and Ptolemy, nor either of the Latin writers Publilius Optatianus Porfyrius and 
Pomponius Porphyrio, but an otherwise unknown later scholar; see GG i.iii, pp. xxi—xxii. 
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There are also a number of extant works of uncertain authorship that are some- 
times attributed to Choeroboscus. These include the Epimerismi Homerici (see 
2.1.1.3) and a short work on poetical figures of speech entitled Mepi tpdtwv 
TOL TLKOV. 

The Grammatici Graeci collection contains Choeroboscus’ most important 
grammatical works: the intact version of the commentary on Theodosius (iv.i: 101— 
iv.ii: 371 =TLG), the extracts from the commentary on the Téxv7 (i-iii: 67-106 
=TLG; cf. ii, p. xxxiv, and i.iii, pp. xiv—xviii), and both versions of the Tept 
Tpoowdstas commentary (i.iii: 124-50 =TLG; cf. i.i, pp. Hi, iv.ii (original, = iv.i 
in reprint), pp. Ixx—Ixxii). Other works are scattered through older publications; 
the ITept op80ypa@ias epitome can be found in Cramer!? and the Tepi toodty Tos 
extract from it is in the same volume.!! The commentary on Hephaestion has been 
edited by Consbruch (1906: 175-254 =TLG), the Iept tveupdtwv by Valckenaer 
(1822: 188-215 =TLG), and the epimerismi on the Psalms by Gaisford (1842: 
vol. iii =TLG). The Mepi tTovwv extracts are given by Koster (1932 =TLG), the 
Epimerismi Homerici have been edited by Dyck (1983—95 =TLG), and the Iept 
TpPOTWY TOLNTLKOV can be found in Walz (1832-6: viii. 799-820) and Spengel 
(1856: 244-56 =TLG). 

In addition to the works mentioned above, discussion of Choeroboscus is pro- 
vided by Hilgard (GG iv.ii (original) or iv.i (reprint): esp. pp. Ixi-xc), Kaster (1988: 
394-6), F. Montanari (1997a), Cohn (1899), N. Wilson (1983a: 69-74), Erbse 
(1960: 213-29), Richard (1950: 202-3), M. L. West (1965b: 232), Rijksbaron 
(1986: 435-7), Hunger (1978: ii. 11, 13-14, 19, 23, 50), and Egenolff (1887, 
1888). Kaster (1988), F. Montanari (1997a), and Cohn (1899) provide further 
bibliography. 


3.1.5 Philoponus 


The sixth-century philosopher Ioannes Philoponus of Alexandria,!? who is known 
primarily for his heretical Christian theology and for his commentaries on Aristotle 
(for which see 2.2.3), is also credited with several grammatical works, three of 
which survive. One, the Tovika Tapayyé\pata, was originally an epitome of 
Herodian’s Hepi ka8odtkij\s TeoowStas. The surviving work is very brief and seems 
to be an epitome of Philoponus’ epitome, which was used in a fuller form by 
Eustathius. It is useful because Herodian’s original work has been lost. 


10. Cramer (1835: 167-281 =TLG); cf. R. Schneider (1887: 20-9) and GG iv.ii (orig.) 
or iv.i (repr.), pp. Ixxviii-lxxx. 

11. Cramer (1835: 283-330); cf. R. Schneider (1887: 29-33) and GG iv.ii (orig.) or 
iv.i (repr.), pp. Lxxx—lxxxi. 

12. Often called John of Alexandria and occasionally Joannes Grammaticus, but to 
be distinguished from the John of Alexandria who produced commentaries on Galen and 
Hippocrates in the 6th/7th cent.; from the 5th-cent. Joannes Grammaticus of Antioch; 
and from the 9th-cent. iconoclast Joannes Grammaticus. 
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Philoponus also produced a treatise on homonyms that are distinguished only 
by their accents, which survives (probably in abbreviated form) in many manu- 
scripts but for which there is no established title. The work is probably based to 
some extent on Herodian, but the extent of its dependence on Herodian and the 
degree of interpolation it underwent between Philoponus’ time and our earliest 
manuscripts are both matters of debate. The treatise consists of pairs of words 
with a short definition of each; some pairs, such as Bios “life” and Bids “bow,” are 
genuinely homonyms apart from the accent, but others, such as €Tepos and 
€Taipos, are spelled very differently and were homophonous only in postclassical 
Greek pronunciation. 

Philoponus is also credited with a Hept StadéxtTwv, which was an important 
source for Gregory of Corinth and of which some abbreviated extracts survive 
directly. The remains are short and basic and rarely considered useful today, though 
they have some value for the history of the Greek perception of dialects. 

The grammatical works of Philoponus are not easy to consult. The only edi- 
tion of the Tovika tapayyéAyata is the very rare text of W. Dindorf from 1825, 
and the Hepi StadéxTwv was last edited by Hoffmann (1893: 204-22). The work 
on homonyms has recently been edited by Daly (1983 =TLG), who found it im- 
practical to reconstruct a common text from the disparate manuscript tradition 
and so gives five separate versions; there is also an earlier edition by Egenolff (1880) 
that reproduces only one of the forty-four manuscripts. The most thorough dis- 
cussion is that of Kroll (1916, with further references), but see also Koster (1932). 


3.1.6 Gregory of Corinth 

Gregorios (or Georgios) Pardos, bishop of Corinth probably in the eleventh to 
twelfth centuries,!? was the author of a number of extant scholarly works, as well 
as some religious and rhetorical writings. His most famous work is the TTepi 
dtad€éxTwv (“On dialects”), which discusses the Greek literary dialects (Attic, Doric, 
Ionic, and Aeolic). Although this treatise is not very accurate, it is useful for under- 
standing the Greeks’ perception of their own dialect situation, and it preserves 
some earlier scholarship, for it is based on lost dialectological works of Trypho 
and Philoponus. Gregory’s other productions include the ITept ouvtd€ews hoyou, 
a work of less than the highest quality that is the third oldest Greek syntactic work 
we possess (after those of Apollonius Dyscolus and Michael Syncellus); its attri- 
bution to Gregory has been questioned but is now accepted as correct (Donnet 
1967: 16-19). A short treatise Hepi tpdtwv, discussing rhetorical figures, 
has been attributed to Gregory but certainly predates him; it may have been writ- 
ten by Trypho (M. L. West 1965b). A long commentary on the Hept pre6d8ou 
detvoTyTos (“On the method of forcefulness”) attributed to Hermogenes is a teach- 
ing tool and discusses various passages in classical literature as well as rhetorical 


13. Gregory’s dating has been debated; he used to be put in the 12th—13th cents., and 
while most now believe that he was bishop after 1092 and before 1156, some place him in 
the 10th cent. See Laurent (1963), Becares (1988), and Montana (1995: pp. xlviii—xlix). 
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issues; this work may be based partly on lost ancient sources, but it is now gener- 
ally neglected. 

Most of Gregory’s works can be consulted in only one edition. For the Tepi 
diahé€kTwv, this edition is that of G. Schaefer (1811); for the Ilepi ouvtdEews 
Aoyou that of Donnet (1967); and for the Hermogenes commentary that of Walz 
(1832-6: vii. 1088-1352). The best edition of the misattributed epi Tpdtwv is 
that of M. L. West (1965b), but it can also be found in Walz (1832-6: viii. 761— 
78) and Spengel (1856: 215-26). Only the epi ouvtd&ews Adyou has been trans- 
lated, into French by Donnet (1967). 

Discussions of Gregory's works include those of Kominis (1960), Donnet (1966, 
1967), N. Wilson (1983a: 184-90), Bolognesi (1953), Glucker (1970), Montana 
(1995), Robins (1993: 163-72), and Hunger (1982); for further bibliography see 
Montana (1995), Donnet (1967), and Kominis (1960). 


3.1.7 Theodosius 


Theodosius of Alexandria, who lived probably in the fourth and fifth centuries 
AD,!4 was the author of the Kavéves, a set of rules and paradigms for declensions 
and conjugations. This long and detailed work was a teaching tool intended to 
supplement the Téxv7 of (ps.-) Dionysius Thrax and appears to be the ancestor 
of the fourth supplement to that work. It gives all theoretically possible forms of 
the words it illustrates (most famously in an ultra-complete paradigm of TUTTW), 
thus producing a large number of forms unattested in actual usage. Partly as a 
result of this inclusiveness, the Kavéves are not highly respected today, but for 
many centuries they exerted an important influence on Greek textbooks. 

Two lengthy commentaries on the Kavéves survive; that of Choeroboscus 
(eighth—ninth century) is intact, and that of Joannes Charax (sixth-eighth cen- 
tury) is preserved in an excerpted version by Sophronius (ninth century). These 
commentaries, particularly that of Choeroboscus (see 3.1.4), are now considered 
more important than the Kavéves themselves. 

The best text of the Kavoves is that of Hilgard (GG iv.i =TLG); this work of- 
fers not only a critical edition, detailed introduction, and indices, but also texts of 
the commentaries of Choeroboscus and Charax / Sophronius. 

Theodosius is also credited with short treatises entitled Tlept KAtoews Tav Eis 
ov BapuTévwy and TMepi kKAtoews THV Ets OV OE€vTOVwY (text of both in Hilgard 
1887: 16-22, 22-4 =TLG) and he may be responsible for the Ilepi_ tpoowStav 
supplement to (ps.-) Dionysius Thrax’s Téxvn (q.v.; text in GG i.i. 105-14 =TLG),. 
Spurious works include a long Ilept ypappatikfs (text in Goettling 1822: 1- 
197 =TLG), and shorter works entitled Tlept Stadk€kTwv (text in R. Schneider 1894 
=TLG), and Tepi tTévov (text in Goettling 1822: 198-201 =TLG). 


14. This Theodosius is to be distinguished from a number of emperors with the same 
name, one of whom was responsible for the Theodosian Code, and from Theodosius of 
Bithynia, an astronomer and mathematician who wrote c.100 Bc. 
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Discussion of Theodosius’ works is not extensive, but information can be found 
in Kaster (1988: 366-7), N. Wilson (1983a: 42-3), Robins (1993: 111-15), Hun- 
ger (1978: ii. 11-12), Oguse (1957), and Wouters (1979, esp. 271-2). Kaster 
(1988: 366-7) provides further bibliography. 


3.1.8 Trypho 


Trypho(n) son of Ammonius, a scholarly “grandchild” of Aristarchus who worked 
in Rome in the second half of the first century Bc,!> is a somewhat elusive figure 
who probably made crucial contributions to the development of Greek grammatical 
thought, though little of his work survives. His name carried great authority for 
later writers, especially Apollonius Dyscolus, and much of what we know about 
him comes from their citations. 

The surviving portions of Trypho’s work amount to 109 fragments, most of them 
short, and several extant treatises; all the latter are of doubtful authenticity and, 
if descended from Trypho’s own work at all, were probably severely altered in trans- 
mission. A treatise on rhetorical figures entitled Tept tpdtwv is preserved under 
Trypho’s name, and another treatise of the same name, misattributed in modern 
times to Gregory of Corinth, is ascribed to Trypho in the manuscripts and may in 
fact descend (with alterations) from his work. The Hept ta8av tis 'eEews, which 
classifies linguistic changes, irregularities, and dialect forms, probably contains 
at least some authentic work of Trypho and could be simply an abridgement of 
his work on that topic. A Byzantine collection of excerpts on breathings, THepi 
Tveupdtwv, claims Trypho’s treatise of that name as one of its sources. A sub- 
stantial fragment of a Téxvn ypappatiKn, attributed to Trypho in a papyrus of 
c.300 an, is probably not the work of this grammarian but could be bya later scholar 
of the same name, and the Tepi pétpwv (“On meters”) and Tept Tot as (“On 
the particle as”) are not by Trypho. 

Editions of Trypho’s work are almost all very old. The standard edition of the 
fragments is that of Velsen (1853 =TLG), which omits the extant treatises and a 
more recently discovered fragment (the latter published by Pasquali in 1910). The 
Tlept tpdtwv attributed to Trypho can be found in Walz (1832-6: viii. 726-60) 
and Spengel (1856: 189-206 =TLG), and the Tept tpdtwv attributed to Gre- 
gory of Corinth is best consulted in M. L. West (1965b =TLG) but also available 
in Walz (1832-6: viii. 761-78) and Spengel (1856: 215-26). R. Schneider (1895 
=TLG) provides a text of the Hepi ta8av, and Valckenaer (1822: 188-215) one 
of the Ilept tvevupdtwv compilation. A good edition of the Téxvn ypappatiKy 
fragment, with translation and commentary, is provided by Wouters (1979: 61— 
92), but the original edition by Kenyon (1891) is also usable. Matthaios (forth- 
coming) is expected to provide a complete re-edition of all Trypho’s works. 

Trypho has not been much studied in recent years, but there are some useful 
discussions. Probably the most helpful is Wendel (1939b); others include Sieben- 


15. There is also a second and probably later grammarian named Trypho, about whose 
work little is known. 
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born (1976: 48-9, 89, 150-1, 161-2), Fraser (1972: i. 474, ii. 687-8), Wackernagel 
(1876: 26-32), and Bapp (1885). For further bibliography see Wendel (1939b) 
and Baumbach (2002). 


3.1.9 Tyrannio and Diocles 

These two grammarians tend to be treated together because they are impossible 
to distinguish completely. Tyrannio(n), also known as Tyrannio the Elder, was a 
pupil of Dionysius Thrax and lived from c.100 to c.25 Bc, first in Pontus and then 
in Rome, where he had a distinguished career that included tutoring Cicero's son 
and (at least according to some sources) discovering the manuscripts from which 
our texts of Aristotle ultimately descend. Diocles!® (first century BC to first cen- 
tury AD) was a pupil of Tyrannio, whose name he adopted, with the result that he 
is also known as Tyrannio the Younger. It is possible that there was another scholar 
named Diocles who cannot now be distinguished completely from this Diocles, 
and in addition Tyrannio the Younger / Diocles cannot be completely distinguished 
from Tyrannio the Elder. The works of both authors are largely lost; we have a 
total of 67 fragments of their works, of which 55 come from Tyrannio’s ITept Tis 
‘Opnptkiis Tpoowstas, a treatise on Homeric accentuation, and the rest come 
from a wide variety of other works of both authors. 

The standard edition of the fragments of Tyrannio and Diocles is that of Haas 
(1977 =TLG); most of the fragments are from the scholia to the Iliad and there- 
fore can also be found in Erbse (1969-88). Discussions are neither common nor 
extensive; they include those of Haas (1977), Wendel (1948a, 1948b), Lehmann 
(1988), Pfeiffer (1968: 272-3), F. Montanari (1997b), Chroust (1965: 44-6), 
Tolkiehn (1915), and Diiring (1957). For further bibliography see Haas (1977) 
and Wendel (1948a). 


3.1.10 Philoxenus 


Philoxenus!” of Alexandria, a grammarian who worked in Rome in the first cen- 
tury BC, wrote a variety of works that now exist only in fragments. His main work, 
Tlept povoovAGBuwv pndtuwv, was etymological (probably in the synchronic rather 
than the historical sense) and concerned with deriving the Greek vocabulary from 
a core of monosyllabic verbs (as opposed to the Stoic view that the base words 
were nouns). The surviving fragments therefore come principally from Orion and 
the etymologica, though scholia are also a major source. 

The fragments have been well edited by Theodoridis (1976a =TLG), with fur- 
ther suggestions by Dyck (1982c) and Koniaris (1980), and discussed by Lallot 
(1991) and Heller (1962). 


16. This Diocles is to be distinguished from a host of better-known men with the same 
name, including Diocles of Carystus (a medical writer of the 4th cent. Bc), Diocles of 
Magnesia (a historian of philosophy from the Ist cent. Bc), Diocles of Peparethos (a his- 
torian probably of the 3rd cent. Bc), a mathematician, a comic poet, and several Syracusans. 

17. Not to be confused with several poets of the same name. 
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3.1.11 Theognostus 

Theognostus,'* a Byzantine grammarian of the ninth century ap, has left us a work 
on correct spelling entitled Ilepi 6p80ypagtas or Kavoves. This treatise consists 
of more than a thousand rules for producing the correct ancient spellings of sounds 
that had merged in Byzantine Greek, with lists of words illustrating each rule. It 
is useful today not only for an understanding of Byzantine scholarship but also 
because it preserves elements of the ancient Greek vocabulary not attested in 
earlier works. Theognostus’ sources were earlier works of scholarship, including 
Cyrillus and lost works of Herodian. 

The best edition of Theognostus, that of Alpers (1964), contains only the be- 
ginning of the work; for the rest one must rely on Cramer’s text (1835: 1-165 
=TLG), which was published before the discovery of an important manuscript. 
For discussion see Alpers (1964), Kambylis (1971), and Biihler (1973). 


3.1.12 Michael Syncellus 


Between ap 810 and 813 Michael, Syncellus of the Patriarch of Jerusalem, com- 
posed a textbook on Greek syntax entitled Mé9080s Tept Tis Tov Adyou 
ovvTdEews (“Treatise on the syntax of the sentence”). This work, which makes 
use of the writings of (ps.-) Dionysius Thrax, Apollonius Dyscolus, and Herodian, 
is less theoretical than these earlier works and more didactic. It preserves little in 
the way of fragments of lost works and is primarily of interest as the first Byzan- 
tine work on syntax; as such it documents a key stage in the evolution of Greek 
linguistic thought from antiquity into the Middle Ages. 

The treatise is thorough and systematic, covering the syntax of all parts of speech 
but largely ignoring morphological issues; clearly its author expected his readers 
to know basic Greek already but to need help in forming correct constructions. 
The presentation is generally straightforward and the style fairly clear. 

The standard edition of Michael’s treatise, and the only usable one, is that of 
Donnet (1982), who provides a good introduction to the work, a detailed descrip- 
tion of the complex and abundant manuscript tradition, the complete text with 
apparatus criticus, facing French translation, and commentary. Discussion of 
Michael and of the treatise can be found in Robins (1993: 149-62), M. Cunning- 
ham (1991), Donnet (1987), and Hunger (1978: ii. 15); further bibliography in 
Donnet (1982) and M. Cunningham (1991). 


3.1.13 Other Grammatical Writers 

While the grammarians discussed here are those whose surviving works are the 
most substantial and significant, there are many other remains as well. Some 
Byzantine works of considerable dimensions are preserved intact, though these 


18. This Theognostus is not to be confused with Theognostus of Alexandria, who lived 
in the 3rd cent. Ap, nor with Theognostus the monk, a political opponent of Photius in 
the 9th century. 
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do not on the whole preserve significant amounts of ancient scholarship. In addi- 
tion, numerous fragments, short epitomes, and minor works survive from older 
writers, primarily but not exclusively those of the late antique and Roman peri- 
ods. Some of these remains have been collected and published in modern edi- 
tions, for example Lesbonax by Blank (1988), Comanus of Naucratis by Dyck 
(1988), and Agathocles, Hellanicus, Ptolemaeus Epithetes, Theophilus, Anaxa- 
goras, Xenon by F. Montanari (1988a), and Epaphroditus by Braswell and Biller- 
beck (forthcoming). Most, however, have received only non-critical editions with 
little systematic study, usually in dissertations or Programmschriften; these texts 
are hard to use but offer excellent opportunities for future research. There is good 
information on late antique and Byzantine grammarians and their editions in 
Hunger (1978: ii. 3-83), and the list of editions in Erbse’s edition of the Iliad 
scholia (1969-88)!° is a good key to the works of grammarians of all periods; many 
editions are also listed in the TLG Canon.*° 

There is also a substantial body of grammatical papyri, containing doctrine that 
is often anonymous but usually of considerable antiquity. These papyri have been 
collected and discussed by Wouters (1979 =TLG), but more have been published 
since, including by Wouters (1997). Further discussions include those of Holwerda 
(1983), Swiggers and Wouters (1995b), and Wouters (1993, 2000). 
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A large number of ancient and Byzantine lexica survive intact or abbreviated. These 
are the source of our knowledge of many elements of Greek vocabulary and of 
much of our information on lost works of literature, and much still remains to be 
learned from them. They must, however, be used with care, as they are usually 
poorly transmitted and often inadequately edited. Moreover, the Byzantine lexica 
are mostly interrelated; the most significant of those relationships are indicated 
in this chapter, but others exist as well. When using Byzantine lexica it is impor- 
tant to find out whether entries in two lexica that bear on the same topic are in- 
dependent witnesses to ancient information or not; very often they are not. Those 
needing to use multiple Byzantine lexica should learn as much as they can about 
the history of the works involved; a good place to start is 1. Cunningham (2003). 


19. Found at the front of each volume as part of the list of abbreviations, though works 
that Erbse did not cite in every volume appear only in the list in the volume where they 
are cited. Erbse’s list is in general an excellent guide to editions of any type of ancient 
scholarship, since he can be trusted to cite the best text that had been published by c.1960 
(and usually, in the later volumes, the best published up to c.1975) and to reproduce the 
bibliographical information correctly; it is, however, not complete. 

20. Either via Berkowitz and Squitier (1990) or at http://www.tlg.uci.edu. This list is 
more comprehensive than Erbse’s, and somewhat more up to date, but it cannot be re- 
lied upon to cite the best editions or to give correct bibliographic information, and it is 
not complete. 
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3.2.1 Hesychius 
Hesychius of Alexandria 


*! composed in the fifth or sixth century AD? a lexicon of 


obscure words of which an abridged and interpolated version still survives. Hesychius 
based his work on the lexicon of Diogenianus,”? which he claims to have supple- 
mented from the works of Aristarchus, Heliodorus, Apion, and Herodian; such 
claims are now difficult to verify or refute, but the work clearly contains material 
from lost sources much earlier than Hesychius himself. 

The lexicon consists of a list of poetic and dialectal words, phrases, and short 
proverbs. The words are often in inflected forms (as they appeared in the original 
texts from which Hesychius’ predecessors extracted them), rather than the dic- 
tionary forms used today. They are alphabetized (usually by the first three letters) 
under the actual form of the lemma, so that, for example, augmented verbal forms 
are listed under €, and prepositional phrases are listed under the preposition. Most 
entries are followed by one or more equivalents more intelligible to later Greeks 
(and usually, though not always, to us); the entry is separated from the gloss sim- 
ply by a high point. In some cases the gloss is not in fact an equivalent, but the 
abridged remains of Hesychius ’ originally more complex explanation. Some longer 
explanations survive, but even these tend to be extremely compressed. 

Hesychius’ lexicon is useful for several reasons. It is the only source for a large 
number of rare words that occur nowhere else in extant literature (particularly 
dialect forms). It also preserves, and provides information on, many words that 
would be omitted from a modern dictionary for being proper names (thus, for 
example, it is one of our main sources for the names of Attic yévn); in some ways 
an ancient lexicon fulfilled the function of a modern encyclopedia as well as that 
of a modern dictionary. In some cases Hesychius’ entries can be used as indepen- 
dent witnesses to the texts of extant authors and can supply correct readings of 
words corrupted in the transmission of those texts. Because of problems with the 
textual tradition, however, all words and readings taken from Hesychius must be 
treated with caution; the accentuation in particular is thoroughly unreliable. 
Hesychius also tells us what ancient scholars thought his obscure words meant; 
this information can be useful both as a guide to the actual meanings of the words 
and as a source of insight into the ways that ancient scholars understood and in- 
terpreted literature. 


21. Not to be confused with Hesychius of Jerusalem, Hesychius of Miletus (also 
known as Hesychius [lustrius and sometimes confused with our Hesychius in antiquity, 
cf. schol. rec. to Aristophanes’ Clouds 540), or any of a large number of other Hesychii. 

22. The work is often dated to the 5th cent. on the assumption that the Eulogius 
addressed in the dedicatory epistle can be identified with a Eulogius Scholasticus thought 
to have lived in the 5th cent., but Latte (1953-66: i, pp. vii-viii) rejects this identifica- 
tion and dates the lexicon to the 6th cent. 

23. This work, itself a compilation of earlier lexica, was composed in the 2nd cent. 
Ab; the author was not the Epicurean Diogenianus. The lexicon is now lost. 
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The lexicon in its current form is substantially different from the one Hesychius 
wrote. Not only was his work severely abridged in transmission (a process that 
eliminated, among other things, most of Hesychius’ indications of his sources for 
the various words), but it has been heavily interpolated as well. About a third 
of “Hesychius’” entries are Biblical glosses from a lexicon attributed to Cyrillus 
(see 3.2.14), and material from paraphrases of Homer and Euripides, from the 
Onomasticum sacrum, and from Epiphanius has also been added to Hesychius’ 
original core. The status of some other material, including Latin and Atticist 
glosses, is disputed. The interpolations must have occurred rather early, for ma- 
terial from Cyrillus was already in Hesychius’ work by the eighth century. 

A further complication is the state of the text. Only one manuscript of Hesychius 
survives, and it is late (fifteenth century), damaged, and seriously corrupt. The 
best edition, that of K. Latte (1953-66 =TLG) and P. Hansen (2005), covers only 
A-2;*4 for the rest of the alphabet the standard text is Moritz Schmidt’s editio 
maior (1858-68 =TLG), which covers the whole alphabet and is very different 
from Latte’s. Though generally less good, Schmidt's edition has some advantages 
over Latte’s, including excellent critical material and indices. It is sometimes use- 
ful to supplement consultation of Schmidt’s edition with examination of Alberti’s 
text (1746-66). Moritz Schmidt’s editio minor (1867) is more commonly avail- 
able than his editio maior but should be avoided, for it is the result of an attempt 
to reconstruct Diogenianus’ lexicon by removing all other material. As this other 
material had not been correctly identified by 1867, the result not only includes 
many of the interpolated glosses, but also omits a number that probably do go 
back to Diogenianus. 

A number of fragments of Diogenianus’ work survive independently of Hesychius. 
These include PSI viii. 892, P.Oxy. xlvii. 3329, a fragment on dialect glosses (kata 
TOdets) published by Latte (1924), and numerous fragments preserved in scholia. 

Major studies of Hesychius are less common than one would expect, given the 
acknowledged importance of his work, but there are hundreds of discussions of 
minor points, many of which represent the best work on the text of specific en- 
tries. The best overall introduction is the introduction to Latte’s edition (in very 
readable Latin); other useful sources include Tosi (1988), Latte (1942), Blumen- 
thal (1930), H. Schultz (1913b), and the discussions in Moritz Schmidt (1858— 
68: iv, pp. i-cxcii). Hesychius’ own introductory letter is also worth reading. Textual 
and exegetic notes on specific entries include those of Perilli (1990-3), Degani 
(1998), Bossi (2000), Spanoudakis (2000), and a long series of articles by Casadio, 
Curiazi, Funaioli, Dettori, Marzullo, and others in Museum Criticum from 1980 
to 2000. For further bibliography see Tosi (1998). 

References to Hesychius are often given without any numeration, simply by 
citing the word; as the lexicon’s alphabetical order is not exact, persistence may 
be needed to track down one of these references. Those scholars with more sym- 
pathy for their readers give a numerical reference, such as “a 4430” or (even better) 


24. The rest of the alphabet is to be covered by I. Cunningham (forthcoming). 
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“a 4430 Latte,” which means that the word in question is the 4,430th word be- 
ginning with a (in Latte’s edition). If the name of the editor is not given it is im- 
portant to find out which edition of Hesychius the scholar in question was using, 
since although both Latte and Schmidt number their entries in this way, any given 
word has a different number in each edition. 


3.2.2 Suda 


The Suda is a huge dictionary/encyclopedia compiled in the late tenth century. 
From the twelfth until the mid-twentieth century the work was referred to as 
Suidae lexicon, the “Lexicon of Suidas,” but now it is generally thought that the 
2ovda in manuscripts is the work’s title, not the author's name, and in consequence 
the work is usually called the Suda and considered to be anonymous.”? The Suda 
may have been compiled by a group of scholars, but authorship by an individual 
cannot be ruled out. 

The Suda consists of c.30,000 entries of varying types; some lemmata are fol- 
lowed by short definitions as in a lexicon, and others by detailed articles resem- 
bling those in a modern encyclopedia. They are arranged in a form of alphabetical 
order adapted to Byzantine Greek pronunciation (i.e. vowels not distinguished in 
pronunciation are alphabetized together). Sources are transcribed largely intact 
and are usually identifiable. The work is obviously related to Photius’ Lexicon, and 
there has been much debate over the nature of the relationship, but the latest 
evidence suggests that the compiler of the Suda simply drew directly on Photius’ 
work. 

Despite its late date, the Suda is of great importance for our knowledge of 
antiquity, since it is based to a large extent on lost sources. Most of the immedi- 
ate sources were lexica and other scholarly compilations of the Roman and late 
antique periods, such as Harpocration, Diogenianus, and scholia (though some 
pieces of classical literature, particularly the plays of Aristophanes, seem to have 
been consulted directly), but as these compilations were based on earlier work, 
the ultimate sources of the Suda include a significant amount of Alexandrian schol- 
arship and historical material reaching back to the classical period. The plays of 
Aristophanes and scholia to them are particularly well represented, appearing in 
more than 5,000 entries. The Suda is especially useful for information about clas- 
sical and later writers (indeed, it is our main source for the titles of lost literary 
works and the original extent of each author's output) because it includes mate- 
rial from a lost dictionary of literary biography composed by Hesychius of Miletus. 
It is also the source of important poetic and historical fragments, not to mention 
countless fragments of ancient scholarship. 


25. The arguments about the word and its meaning are many, and not everyone is 
convinced that “Suidas” is not a name; for an example of dissent see Hemmerdinger (1998), 
and for summaries of the different variations on the standard view see Tosi (2001) and 
Hunger (1978: ii. 40-1). 
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There is an excellent edition of the Suda by Ada Adler (1928-38 =TLG), and 
some of the entries have been translated into English and provided with annota- 
tions by the Suda On Line project.*° Discussions are numerous: N. Wilson (1983a: 
145-7) provides a good introduction, and more detailed studies include those of 
Adler (1931), Theodoridis (1988; 1993; 1982--: ii, pp. xxvii—xl, li-ci), and the es- 
says in Zecchini (1999). 


3.2.3 Etymologica 

A number of enormous, anonymous Byzantine etymological lexica have survived 
more or less intact and preserve much valuable ancient scholarship. Though tra- 
ditionally referred to as etymologica, they are by no means strictly concerned with 
etymologies. They consist of lemmata (in alphabetical order) followed by some 
type of explanation, such as a definition, an etymology, and/or further informa- 
tion on usage, often including quotations from literature. 

The oldest and most important of these is the Etymologicum genuinum, which 
was compiled in the ninth century, though our only witnesses to it are two tenth- 
century manuscripts of unusually poor quality. From the original version of this 
work, with various excisions and additions, are descended almost all the other 
etymologica, of which the most important are the Etymologicum magnum from 
the twelfth century, the Etymologicum Gudianum from the eleventh century, and 
the Etymologicum Symeonis from the twelfth century. The Etymologicum (Floren- 
tinum) parvum, for which we have only entries from the first half of the alphabet, 
is somewhat older but much less useful because of its small scale and lack of 
quotations. 

The sources of the etymologica vary but generally date to the second century 
AD and later; major sources include Herodian, Orus, Orion, Theognostus, Choero- 
boscus, scholia, and the Epimerismi Homerici. But since these works were them- 
selves usually based on earlier scholarship, the etymologica are indirect witnesses 
to a considerable amount of Hellenistic scholarly work, as well as preserving nu- 
merous fragments of classical literature otherwise lost. 

The etymologica are difficult to use because editions are scattered, mostly el- 
derly, and woefully incomplete. The primary edition is that of Lasserre and Livadaras 
(1976— =TLG), which offers synoptic texts of the Etymologicum genuinum, the 
Etymologicum magnum, and the Etymologicum Symeonis, but this edition has so 
far reached only as far as the letter 8; its first volume is partially duplicated by 
Sell’s edition (1968) of some entries beginning with a from the Etymologicum 
Symeonis, and its second volume by Berger’s edition (1972) of entries beginning 
with B from the Etymologicum genuinum and Etymologicum Symeonis. For the 
rest of the alphabet the Etymologicum magnum can be consulted only in Gaisford’s 


26. Available at www.stoa.org/sol/. The translations must be used with careful atten- 
tion to the notes that indicate whether or not they have been checked by the editors, as 
many are the uncorrected work of people with no expertise in the subject. 
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edition (1848 =TLG), and the Etymologicum Symeonis remains unpublished.?7 
The Etymologicum genuinum has received some piecemeal publications: apart 
from Lasserre and Livadaras’s edition of the beginning, we have Miller’s partial 
text of one manuscript (1868: 1-318), which covers the whole alphabet but in- 
cludes only a few of the entries for each letter; an edition of the entries beginning 
with the letter € (Funaioli 1983), two editions of the entries beginning with the 
letter \ (Alpers 1969 (=TLG) and Colonna 1967), an edition of the entries begin- 
ning with wp, v, €, and w (Curiazi, Funaioli, et al. 1980-2), and a series of articles 
containing annotated editions of some (but not all) of the entries beginning with 
y (Casadio 1986-7), 8 (Casadio 1988-9), and e€ (Casadio 1990-3). The Etymol- 
ogicum Gudianum has been separately edited: De Stefani (1909-20 =TLG) cov- 
ers letters a-€ only, and the rest must be consulted in Sturz’s text (1818 =TLG). 
The Etymologicum parvum has been edited by Pintaudi (1973 =TLG), and sev- 
eral other Byzantine etymologica exist in unpublished form (but note Parlangéli 
1953-4 for publication of a fragment of the Etymologicum Casulanum). 
Discussions include those of Reitzenstein (1897), Erbse (1960: 123-73), Pin- 
taudi (1975), Hunger (1978: ii. 45-8), Cellerini (1988), Maleci (1995), and the 
introductions to the various editions; for further references see Cellerini (1988). 
There have also been numerous short publications making textual suggestions and 
reporting discoveries of new fragments of classical literature from the etymologica, 
including Curiazi (1983), Perilli (1990-3), Massimilla (1990), and Calame (1970). 


3.2.4 Aristophanes of Byzantium 


Aristophanes of Byzantium (c.257—c.180 Bc) was one of the most important 
Alexandrian scholars and the teacher of Aristarchus; his works survive only in 
fragments. Aristophanes produced editions of Homer, Hesiod, the lyric poets 
(including Pindar), and Aristophanes the comedian (and perhaps other authors of 
Old Comedy), and he seems to have worked on Sophocles, Euripides, and Menander 
as well. Most scholars believe that he produced only texts, not commentaries, but 
others maintain that he left at least some sort of notes to explain his texts. 
Aristophanes’ work also forms the basis for some of the “hypotheses” or introduc- 
tions attached to tragedies and comedies; these hypotheses contain valuable in- 
formation about the circumstances of each play’s production, and Aristophanes 
is thought to have based them on the work of Callimachus and of Dicaearchus, 
the pupil of Aristotle.?5 He also composed some monographs on subjects such as 


27. But Gaisford (1848) reports in his apparatus the readings of a manuscript (V) that 
is actually a witness to the Etymologicum Symeonis. 

28. Some plays have two or three hypotheses: a scholarly one that could be derived 
from the works of Aristophanes, a popular one descended from Hellenistic works but 
offering a summary of the play rather than scholarly information, and a longer Byzantine 
one (13th—14th cent. Ap). Clearly none of Aristophanes’ hypotheses survive unaltered, 
and it is difficult to tell which of the scholarly hypotheses descend from his work and 
how different our versions of these hypotheses are from the ones he produced. 
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proverbs, and an important glossary entitled Aé€ets, which contained sections 
such as Tlept THV UTOTTTEVOLEVUW [LT] ELpf}o8at Tois Tadatois “On words sus- 
pected of not having been said by the ancients” (i.e. post-classical words), ITept 
Ovonactas NALKLdv “On the names of ages” (i.e. terms used to designate men, 
women, and animals of different ages), and Hept ovyyevikdv ovopdtwv “On 
kinship terms.”2° Aristophanes seems to have been the first editor of lyric poetry 
to divide the text into verse lines, rather than writing it out as prose, and to note 
the metrical structure of the poems; his input was also important in establishing 
the canonical corpus of classical works. In addition, he made crucial contribu- 
tions to the history of diacritical signs: Aristophanes is credited with inventing 
the symbols for Greek accents that we still use today, as well as a system of criti- 
cal signs for commenting upon texts. 

Of this prodigious output we have only fragments. Some hypotheses survive, 
though variously altered, and comments in the scholia to the texts Aristophanes 
edited preserve a few of his readings. The critical signs are largely lost, but the 
accent marks are still in use. Hundreds of fragments of the Aé€ets exist, most 
gathered from sources such as Eustathius, Erotian, Pollux, and the scholia to 
Lucian but some also surviving in a direct manuscript tradition. A few fragments 
of the other monographs survive by indirect transmission. 

The standard text of the fragments is that of Slater (1986); an older edition by 
Nauck (1848 =TLG) is excellent but lacks some of the most important sources, 
which were discovered after its publication. Slater's edition, however, omits the 
hypotheses, a few of which (i.e. the ones Nauck believed to be genuine) can be 
found in Nauck’s edition. The other hypotheses can be found in editions of the 
texts of the dramatists concerned. Slater also omits the full version of the testi- 
monia to Aristophanes’ invention of the marks for accents and breathings, which 
are best consulted in Lameere (1960: 90-2), though they can also be found in 
Nauck (1848: 12-15). In addition, Slater confines to an appendix with little dis- 
cussion the numerous and important fragments of Aristophanes’ edition of Homer, 
on the grounds that these fragments, which come from the Homer scholia, are 
best consulted in editions of those scholia; Nauck gives these fragments pride of 
place and accords them substantial discussion. Both editions have excellent indi- 
ces. A few more recently discovered fragments are absent from both editions but 
can be found in Lasserre (1986—7) and Roselli (1979). 

Discussions of Aristophanes are numerous. The best general introduction is 
that of Pfeiffer (1968: 171-209), and the most detailed study that of Callanan 
(1987), though both editions also provide significant discussion. Much recent work 
has attempted to recover Aristophanes’ ideas of grammatical analysis and deter- 
mine how sophisticated his system was, but some focuses on his methods of textual 
criticism or attempts to reconstruct his monographs. A good survey of important 
work on Aristophanes up to the 1980s is given by Callanan (1987: 9-20; see also 


29. A few scholars think that these sections were self-standing works and maintain 
that the overall title AéEets is a fiction (see Slater 1976: 237 n. 11). 
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the bibliography in Slater 1986); more recent discussions include those of Ax 
(1990; 2000: 95-115), Schenkeveld (1990, 1994), Slater (1982), Blank and Dyck 
(1984), Rengakos (1993: 89-96), Van Thiel (1992: 14-15), Porro (1994: 3-12, 
223-4, 238), Longo (1987), and Tosi (1990-3, 1997). The hypotheses are treated 
by Zuntz (1955: 129-52), Meijering (1985), Koster (1962), O. Montanari (1970— 
2), and Achelis (1913-16). 


3.2.5 Harpocration 

Valerius Harpocration produced a glossary to the Attic orators, AéEets Tav Séka 
onTopwv, in the later second century ap. The glossary is particularly important as 
a source of fragments of lost works and of historical information on classical Ath- 
ens; the information it contains is notably more accurate than the average of an- 
cient scholarship. The work is also significant in the history of ancient lexicography, 
as it is one of the earliest surviving glossaries. Unusually for a work of this period, 
Harpocration’s glossary follows complete alphabetical order (i.e. words are not 
merely grouped together by their first letters, or by their first two or three letters, 
but fully alphabetized as in a modern dictionary); there is, however, some debate 
about whether this feature can be traced to Harpocration himself or was added at 
a later stage of transmission. 

The work survives, in a contaminated and somewhat abridged form, in a num- 
ber of late manuscripts; this version is known as the “full version” in contrast to 
our other main witness to the text, an epitome dating probably to the early ninth 
century. There is also an early papyrus fragment of the glossary, from the second 
or third century Ap, as well as extracts from Harpocration preserved in Photius 
and in scholia to the orators. 

There is no consensus on the best text of Harpocration. Keaney’s text (1991) 
is an important edition and cannot be ignored, but it is too full of errors to be 
safely usable by itself (see Otranto 1993), while the previous edition, that of 
W. Dindorf (1853 =TLG) is not without its own problems, with the result that some 
scholars prefer to rely on Bekker’s text (1833b). The safest method is usually consul- 
tation of at least two of these editions. The papyrus is published as P.Ryl. iii. 532 and 
supplemented by Naoumides (1961). Discussions include those of Hemmerdinger 
(1959), Keaney (1973, 1995), Whitehead (1997, 1998), and H. Schultz (1912). Some 
examples of the way Harpocration has recently been used are provided by Kinzl (1991), 
C. Gibson (1997), Thompson (1983), and Keaney (1967). 


3.2.6 Ammonius / Herennius Philo 

A lexicon entitled Tept opotwv kai Sta@dpwv h€Eewv (De adfinium vocabulorum 
differentia) is preserved in late manuscripts under the name of Ammonius, but it 
is generally agreed not to have been composed by any of the known bearers of 
that name.*° The work is closely related to a number of other lexica that survive 


30. The main contenders would be Ammonius of Alexandria (pupil and successor of 
Aristarchus, and author of many scholarly works now lost), Ammonius Saccas (an Alex- 
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only as epitomes, of which the most significant are the Tlepi Sta@opds AéEEwv 
attributed to Ptolemaeus?! and the Hept Sta@dpous onpaotas (De diversis ver- 
borum significationibus) of Herennius Philo.*? It is thought that the ancestor of 
all these works was probably a lexicon composed by Herennius Philo in the early 
second century AD, which was severely epitomized both with and without its 
author’s name and preserved (probably still in a reduced form, but one of sub- 
stantial size) with the substitution of Ammonius’ name.*? 

The lexicon consists primarily of pairs of words that are similar or identical in 
some way, with an explanation of the difference between them. It is often called 
a lexicon of synonyms, and in the majority of cases the paired words are in fact 
synonyms (e.g. TOALS and dotu, or ev and Kahds), but in other cases they are 
homonyms, similar or identical in form but different in meaning (e.g. €ket and 
EKELOE, or SfLoSs “populace” and SnuLds “fat”). Some are similar in both form and 
meaning, and occasionally an entry consists of a single word followed by a list of 
synonyms. The sources include classical literature, Alexandrian scholarship, and 
scholarship of the early Roman period, most now lost; sometimes literary quota- 
tions are included to exemplify the meaning or usage of a particular word. While 
the vast majority of the entries contain information that is correct by the stan- 
dards of classical usage, and some of them preserve really valuable scholarly in- 
formation, there are also a few mistakes and a certain amount of banality. 

The standard edition of Ammonius’ work is that of Nickau (1966 =TLG), who 
provides in an appendix entries missing from manuscripts of Ammonius but re- 
coverable from the epitomes. Since the publication of this edition some more 
manuscripts of Ammonius have been discovered and findings from them published 
by Bithler (1972) and Nickau (1978), but they do not greatly alter our understand- 
ing of the text. There are separate editions and discussions of the epitomes attrib- 
uted to Herennius (Palmieri 1981, 1988, both =TLG) and Ptolemaeus (Heylbut 
1887; Palmieri 1981—2; Nickau 1990), as well as of anumber of other fragments 


andrian Platonist of the 3rd cent. ap and the teacher of Plotinus), and Ammonius son of 
Hermeias (an Alexandrian Neoplatonist of the 6th cent. AD, some of whose commentaries on 
Aristotle are still extant); none of these lived at the right time to be the author of the lexicon. 

31. The Ptolemy in question is presumably intended to be the Ist-cent. grammarian 
Ptolemy of Ascalon, who cannot be the author of the work (nor can the scientist Ptolemy 
of Alexandria or any other known Ptolemy); probably the attribution is simply false, but 
Ptolemaeus could be the name of a later epitomator. 

32. Also known as Erennius Philo and as Philo of Byblos, but not to be confused with 
Philo Judaeus (Philo of Alexandria), author of numerous extant religious works. Herennius 
Philo was a prolific antiquarian writer of the late Ist and early 2nd cent. ap; most of his 
work was not concerned with language and is in any case lost, but his most famous work, 
the Phoenician history, survives in substantial fragments. 

33. The name could indicate that someone named Ammonius (who might or might 
not be one of the famous Ammonii) abridged the work or was otherwise involved in its 
transmission, but it could also have been attached simply in order to lend the work more 
authority by associating it with a more famous scholar. 
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of related work (e.g. Palmieri 1984, 1986, both =TLG), but these are useful pri- 
marily for understanding the transformations that the lexicon underwent between 
the time of Herennius and the late Byzantine period. The most important discus- 
sions of the lexica are those of Erbse (1960: 295-310) and Nickau (1966: preface; 
2000); because these scholars changed our understanding of the lexica signifi- 
cantly, earlier studies are not normally useful. 


3.2.7 Pollux 

Julius Pollux (or Polydeuces) of Naucratis, a rhetorician of the latter part of the 
second century AD, was the author of the Onomasticon, a wide-ranging lexicon in 
ten books. The work now survives only in the form of an epitome that has suf- 
fered interpolation as well as abridgement, but it is still of considerable bulk and 
primarily Pollux’s own work. It is based on works of classical literature and Alex- 
andrian scholarship, including many no longer extant; among these sources are 
Aristophanes of Byzantium and Eratosthenes. 

The Onomasticon is organized not in alphabetical order like other surviving 
ancient lexica, but by topic; in this it preserves a very early method of organiza- 
tion that originally predominated in Greek scholarship and was only gradually 
replaced by alphabetical ordering. Some entries are very brief, but others are com- 
plex and detailed, offering much more than a simple definition. Perhaps the most 
famous section is Pollux’s discussion of the classical theater and its parapherna- 
lia, including a description of seventy-six different types of mask for different 
characters in tragedies, comedies, and satyr plays, which is an invaluable source 
of information on the ancient stage. Much other historical information can also 
be found in the Onomasticon, as can fragments of lost works, better readings of 
extant works, and definitions (including some earliest attestations) of obscure 
words. 

The standard edition of the Onomasticon is that of Bethe (1900-37 =TLG), 
which also includes the scholia found in some manuscripts (printed below the 
text). Numerous textual suggestions have been made since the appearance of this 
edition, such as those of Marzullo (1995-6). For further information see Bethe 
(1917) and Tosi (1988: 87-113), and for examples of recent use of Pollux see 
Poe (1996, 2000), Theodorides (1976b), and Vinson (1996). Wieseler (1870) can 
be helpful in understanding Pollux’s unusual vocabulary. 


3.2.8 Phrynichus 

Phrynichus Arabius,** a rhetorician and lexicographer of the later second century 
AD, was one of the strictest of the Atticists. Unlike many Atticists of his period, he 
sought examples of usage from tragedy and Old Comedy, and he was prepared to 
censure even words appearing in standard Attic prose authors if they did not be- 


34. This Phrynichus, who is also identified as being from Bithynia, is not to be con- 
fused with Phrynichus the tragedian or Phrynichus the comedian, both of whom belong 
to the classical period. 
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long to fifth-century usage. Two of his works survive, both concerned with the 
nuances of correct Attic usage. 

Phrynichus’ major work was the Zo@totiKi) TpoTapaoKeuN (Praeparatio sophis- 
tica), a lexicon of Attic words originally in thirty-seven books but now surviving 
only in a substantial epitome and a collection of fragments. The entries, which 
are alphabetized by first letters only, consist of obscure words, often collected from 
lost tragedies or comedies, with definitions and sometimes specific attributions 
to classical authors. The work was extensively discussed by Photius, who is the 
source of many of the fragments. 

Phrynichus’ other work, the “ExAoyy, ’ATTLKGV PHLaTwWVY Kal OVOLATWY 
(Ecloga), used to be considered an epitome but is now thought to be more or less 
complete; it is in two books, with a certain amount of repetition between them, 
and two short epitomes are also preserved. The work consists of a series of pro- 
nouncements on different aspects of Attic and non-Attic usage, arranged in the 
form of a lexicon (but not in alphabetical order, except for a few sets of entries 
taken over from alphabetizing sources). Many entries consist of a non-Attic word, 
usually but not always from the koiné (e.g. Svot), an injunction against using it, 
and the appropriate Attic replacement (e.g. Svoiv), while others give the proper 
Attic syntax of the lemma (e.g. Tvyxavw must be accompanied by civ when it 
means “happen to be”) or the difference between easily confused words (e.g. a 
weipaé is female, but a etpdktov is male). Phrynichus’ sources include the 
Antiatticista (see 3.2.9) and several lost works of ancient scholarship, and his work 
is valuable both for preserving such fragments and for the light it sheds on the 
way the Atticists worked and on the type of mistakes that Greek speakers trying 
to write classical Attic were likely to make in the second century. 

The standard edition of the Praeparatio is that of Borries (1911 =TLG), and for 
the Ecloga that of Fischer (1974 =TLG). Discussions include the introductions to 
the editions, Slater (1977), Rutherford (1881), Bossi (1980-2), and Blanchard 
(1997). 


3.2.9 Antiatticista 


The anonymous composition normally referred to as the work of the Antiatticista 
is not, as this designation might seem to suggest, a polemic against Atticism, but 
rather a second-century (AD) Atticist lexicon that is “Antiatticist” only in having a 
broader definition of “Attic” than did the strict Atticists like Phrynichus. The 
Antiatticist admitted a larger group of authors into his canon and apparently held 
that the use of a word by any Attic author made it acceptable as Attic, even if a 
more recherché alternative existed. Until recently it was believed that the Anti- 
atticist was a contemporary of Phrynichus who wrote in response to the first book 
of Phrynichus’ Ecloga and against whom the second book of the Ecloga was then 
directed, but now some hold that Phrynichus attacked the Antiatticist through- 
out the Ecloga, and others that Phrynichus used the Antiatticist’s work rather than 
attacking it, suggesting that the Antiatticist may have been a predecessor rather 
than a contemporary. 
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The lexicon seems to have originally consisted of a list of Attic words, with 
definitions and references to the words’ occurrences in classical texts; many of 
the words listed were ones whose claim to be considered properly Attic had been 
disputed by the stricter Atticists, and the Antiatticist seems to have made a point 
of showing that those words were indeed attested, often by quoting the relevant 
passage. Unfortunately the work survives only in the form of a drastically reduced 
epitome from which most of the quotations have been excised, leaving only tan- 
talizing references to lost works. Enough remains, however, that the work is use- 
ful for information on lost literary works, historical details about classical Athens, 
and fragments of Hellenistic scholarship, as well as for understanding the con- 
troversies of the Second Sophistic period. 

The epitome has been published by Bekker (1814-21: i. 75-116 =TLG) and 
discussed by Latte (1915), Fischer (1974), Slater (1977), and Arnott (1989); 
Jacoby (1944) and Tosi (1997) provide examples of its uses. 


3.2.10 Moeris 


The Atticizing lexicographer Moeris has left us an intact work entitled Aé€ets 
"ATTLKGV Kal “EAAHVOV KATA OTOLXELOoV, or ATTLKLOTHS. Moeris’ date is uncer- 
tain, but it was clearly late enough to allow him to use all the other Atticists; the 
third century Ap is a likely possibility. His lexicon consists of almost a thousand 
entries, alphabetized by their first letters, most of which involve Attic/non-Attic 
pairs. Many appear in a formula that juxtaposes “ATTUKot and “EAnves, as OWVUVat 
‘AttiKot’ Ouvvev “EdAnves “The Attic speakers [used as the infinitive of 6uvup] 
opvuvat, but the [other, i.e. later] Greeks [use] 6uvvetv.” Sometimes KoLVvov or 
Kowvis (or the name of a different dialect) appears instead of “EAAnves, some- 
times no non-Attic equivalent is given, and sometimes a reference to a classical 
author supports the claim of Attic usage. Moeris’ Attic canon excluded tragedy 
and New Comedy but included, in addition to prose and Old Comedy, Homer 
and Herodotus. 

The standard edition and study of Moeris is that of D. Hansen (1998), who 
provides ample further bibliography. 


3.2.11 Philemon 


Two Greek glossographers bore the name Philemon.*? The first, living in the third 
and second centuries Bc, wrote a work called Hepi “ATTLKaV OvOLAaTWW T YAWOOOV; 
it is lost, but fragments are preserved in the works of later writers, particularly 
Athenaeus and “Ammonius.” 

The second Philemon was an Atticist who around ap 200 composed in iambics 
a work entitled epi “ATTiKijs avTioylas Tis Ev Tdis \€€eow. This piece sur- 
vives only in two brief extracts, both of which are essentially alphabetic lists of non- 


35. They are not to be confused with the 3rd-cent. Latin grammarian of the same 
name, nor with several comic poets named Philemon. The two discussed here are num- 
bers 13 and 14 in RE. 
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Attic words and their Attic equivalents. One covers the whole alphabet and has been 
published by Reitzenstein (1897: 392-6), while the other, which has more entries 
beginning with each letter and gives more detail on each entry, covers only the first 
four letters of the alphabet; this one has been edited by Osann (1821). 

The Philemons have been discussed by Cohn (1898), but much remains to be 
done. 


3.2.12 Aelius Dionysius and Pausanias 


Aelius Dionysius of Halicarnassus and Pausanias,*° both from the early second 
century AD, were the founders of Attic lexicography. Both produced lexica of Attic 
words and phrases in alphabetical order, respectively entitled ’ATTLKa OvéyLaTa 
and ’ATTLKGV GvoLaTUV ouvayuwynh, that had a great influence on later lexicog- 
raphers and survived at least until the twelfth century. Their sources included 
Alexandrian scholarship such as the works of Aristophanes of Byzantium. Both 
lexica are now lost, but a substantial body of fragments can be recovered from the 
works of later scholars, particularly Eustathius; these have been collected by Erbse 
(1950 =TLG), though this collection also contains a number of items not specifi- 
cally attributed to Aelius Dionysius or Pausanias in the sources but assigned to 
them by Erbse on various grounds. Erbse (1950) also provides the main discus- 
sion of the lexica. See also Van der Valk (1955) and Heinimann (1992). 


3.2.13 Orus and Orion 


These two grammarians of the fifth century Ap are confused with one another in 
Byzantine and early modern works, but their respective surviving works have now 
been separated. Orus, who was born in Alexandria and worked in Constanti- 
nople,*’ produced numerous grammatical and lexicographical works, of which only 
four survive to any significant extent: an Attic lexicon, a manual on orthography, 
and short treatises on words with multiple meanings and on ethnic names. Orio(n) 
of Thebes** wrote a number of scholarly works, of which we now have only one, 
an etymological lexicon, plus the fragments of a florilegium (see Haffner 2001). 

Orus’ Attic lexicon, entitled ’AtTLKav \€Eewv Cuvaywyn, is probably the best 
known of his works, but all we have of it is a large group of fragments, collected 
primarily from the lexicon of Zonaras. The work, which is concerned more with 
distinguishing classical from koiné Greek than with identifying peculiarities of the 
Attic dialect, was written in opposition to Phrynichus and is based on classical 
sources. There is a good edition of the fragments with discussion by Alpers (1981 
=TLG). 


36. This Pausanias is to be distinguished both from the Spartan kings of that name 
and from the author of the Periegesis or Description of Greece. 

37. He is also, for unknown reasons, associated with Miletus and so may be identi- 
fied by reference to any of these three cities. 

38. The Egyptian Thebes. He was born there but worked in Alexandria, Constan- 
tinople, and Caesarea. 
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From Orus’ manual on orthography (Op80ypagia) we possess a substantial 
excerpt concerning the use of the iota subscript. This consists of a list of words in 
alphabetical order (only entries from the second half of the alphabet are preserved), 
with indication of whether or not each is written with the iota. Entries are often 
accompanied by evidence in the form of quotations from classical literature, thus 
sometimes preserving fragments of lost works, and some fragments of earlier schol- 
arship can be found as well. The excerpt has been published by Rabe (1892 =TLG, 
1895) and discussed by Reitzenstein (1897: 289-316) and Erbse (1960: 274-80). 

Orus’ treatise on ethnics was called Ilepi €8viKdv or “OTws Ta E€8vLKA 
\eKTEOV; from it we have a set of fragments gathered from Stephanus and the 
Etymologicum genuinum. Of the treatise on words with multiple meanings, en- 
titled Tepit todvonpdvtwv AéEewv, we have substantial excerpts, preserved in- 
dependently in the manuscript tradition. Both have been edited and discussed by 
Reitzenstein (1897: 316-35, 335-47). 

The Etupodoyckév or Ilept €TULOAOyLas of Orion survives in three abbrevi- 
ated versions, one of which is still of considerable bulk; the smaller versions are 
known as the Werfer excerpts and the Koés excerpts after their first transcribers. 
The work is an etymological lexicon that combines material from other scholars 
in alphabetical order and so preserves much earlier scholarship, including por- 
tions of Aristonicus’ work on Homer. All three versions have been published by 
Sturz (1818: 611-17 =TLG; 1820 =TLG), and one of them re-edited by Micciarelli 
Collesi (1970a =TLG). The lexicon has been discussed by Erbse (1960: 280-94), 
Reitzenstein (1897: 309-11, 347-50), Wendel (1939a), Garzya (1967), Theo- 
doridis (1976a: 16—41), and Micciarelli Collesi (1970b), but much remains to be 
done. 


3.2.14 Cyrillus 


A substantial lexicon compiled in the fifth century Ap is attributed to Cyrillus.*? 
It consists primarily of Biblical glosses, but there is also some material from the 
ancient scholarly tradition, including Atticist writings and scholia. Entries from 
this lexicon have been heavily interpolated into our version of Hesychius, but 
Cyrillus’ lexicon also exists independently in numerous manuscripts. 
Unfortunately most of the lexicon is unpublished. The most important study, 
that of Drachmann (1936), provides an edition of only a few sections (words be- 
ginning with Ba-, 9a-, 8e-, \a-, and Ae-), and Cramer’s text (1839-41: iv. 177— 
201) contains a drastically abbreviated version. Selected glosses from individual 
manuscripts have been edited by Naoumides (1968), Burguiére (1961-2), and 
Moritz Schmidt (1858-68: iv, e.g. 365-8). Discussions include those of Latte 
(1953-66: i, pp. xliv—li), I. Cunningham (2003: esp. 43-9), Burguiére (1970), 


39. Or Cyril. The attribution probably refers to St. Cyril of Alexandria—though 
St. Cyril of Jerusalem and Cyril of Scythopolis are also candidates—and the person so 
designated may well have had something to do with the lexicon, but the work as it stands 
cannot be simply the composition of any of these Cyrils. 
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Henrichs (1971—3: 112—16), Reitzenstein (1888), and Luca (1994), but much 
remains to be done. A new edition is expected from N. Wilson and H. van Thiel. 


3.2.15 Stephanus 


Stephanus of Byzantium,*° a grammarian who taught in Constantinople in the 
sixth century AD, composed a gigantic geographical lexicon in more than fifty books. 
The work, called Ethnica, originally contained detailed linguistic, geographical, 
historical, and mythological information about hundreds of place-names and the 
ethnic adjectives corresponding to them. Its sources included Herodian, Orus, 
Pausanius, Strabo, and some ancestors of the Homer scholia, as well as many lost 
works of scholarship. We now have an epitome, in which the amount of informa- 
tion given about each entry is drastically reduced (in many cases to a mere listing 
of place-names and their adjectives); eight pages of the original that survive in 
a separate manuscript; and several fragments preserved in the work of later 
Byzantines, notably Constantine Porphyrogenitus. Though these remains are only 
a fraction of the original work, their bulk is still impressive. 

The Ethnica have been edited by Meineke (1849 =TLG), though this text is 
not entirely satisfactory; a new edition is in preparation by Margarethe Billerbeck. 
Studies include those of Diller (1938, 1950), Erbse (1960: 251-69), and White- 
head (1994). 


3.2.16 Photius’ Lexicon 
Photius (c.8 10-c.893), patriarch of Constantinople, is now known chiefly for his 
Bibliotheca (see 3.3.1), but he also composed a lexicon. The work is huge and 
concerned chiefly with prose words, though a number of items from Old Com- 
edy also appear. Most entries are short, consisting only of the lemma and a one- 
or two-word definition, but some are substantial paragraphs with citations of 
authors who use a word, and sometimes with quotations. The lexicon’s immedi- 
ate sources are other late lexica, particularly that of Cyrillus (see 3.2.14), but it 
indirectly preserves much earlier scholarship (particularly material from the lost 
lexica of Diogenianus, Aelius Dionysius, and Pausanias) and is a source of frag- 
ments of lost literary works. 

Significant portions of the lexicon were unknown until 1959, when the only 
complete manuscript of the work was discovered. A new edition incorporating 
this material is in progress (Theodoridis 1982—=TLG) and is by far the best; until 


40. This Stephanus is to be distinguished from Stephanus of Alexandria / Stephanus 
of Athens / Stephanus the philosopher, who wrote commentaries on Hippocrates, Galen, 
and Aristotle (and who may himself be more than one person); from the 7th-cent. gram- 
marian Stephanus who is responsible for some of the “scholia” to Dionysius Thrax; and from 
the 16th-cent. scholar and publisher Henri Estienne, often known by his Latinized name 
Stephanus; this last Stephanus is the one responsible for the gigantic dictionary called 
Thesaurus Graecae Linguae or Stephani Thesaurus, as well as for the Stephanus numera- 
tion of Plato. 
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it is complete, however, Porson’s edition (1823 =TLG) remains the best choice 
for the rest of the lexicon (rather than Naber’s 1864—5 edition). Discussions of 
the work are numerous; N. Wilson (1983a: 90-3) provides a good introduction, 
and Theodoridis’ edition includes important, comprehensive studies (in the sec- 
ond volume as well as in the first). There is a series of critical notes in Casadio 
et al. (1984-5). For further bibliography see Theodoridis (1982-). 


3.2.17 Zuvaywyh A€Eewv ypnolpwv 

This lexicon, also known as Lexicon Bachmannianum and as Lexicon Bekkeri V1, 
was composed in the late eighth or early ninth century ap, though a substantial 
body of material was added later. Its original basis was the lexicon of Cyrillus, which 
is still extant (see 3.2.14), and many of the other sources are also extant. It is there- 
fore often ignored, but the fact that we can trace the growth of the work over several 
centuries and know its contents at each point makes it useful for understanding 
Byzantine lexicography. The best text of and source of information on the Zuvaywy} 
is I. Cunningham’s edition (2003). 


3.2.18 Lexicon atjwdeiv 

A small lexicon dating to the ninth or tenth century is known as the Lexicon 
aipwoeiv after the lemma of the first entry. This work has fairly detailed entries 
and is sometimes useful for its preservation of earlier scholarship, since it is based 
in part on lost scholarly material. There is a good edition and study in Dyck (1983— 
95: ii. 825-1016). 


3.2.19 Zonaras 

An enormous lexicon compiled in the first half of the thirteenth century carries 
the name of Zonaras, a historian who lived in the eleventh and twelfth centuries 
and so cannot have written it. The lexicon draws freely on the works of a wide 
variety of earlier (late antique and early Byzantine) scholars and so preserves much 
scholarship that is otherwise lost, including many of the fragments of Orus’ lexi- 
con. It is organized first alphabetically (to two letters) and then by grammatical 
category. Entries range in length from two words (lemma and definition) to long 
paragraphs including quotations from ancient literature. 

The only edition of the lexicon is that of Tittmann (1808 =TLG), whence it is 
sometimes called the Lexicon Tittmannianum. The work has been little studied, 
and some of what has been done is unusable; for the best available see Alpers 
(1972; 1981: 3-55). 


3.2.20 Other Lexica 


The works mentioned above are by no means all the lexica that preserve ancient 
scholarship. A number of important lexica to the works of individual authors sur- 
vive: Apollonius Sophista’s and Apion’s works on Homer (see 2.1.1.3), Erotian’s 
and Galen’s glossaries of Hippocratic words (see 2.2.1), Timaeus’ lexicon to Plato 
(see 2.2.2), and some anonymous lexica to Herodotus (see 2.2.6). In addition, there 
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is a substantial body of other lexicographical material surviving on papyrus or via 
the manuscript tradition; these works and fragments are too numerous and too 
obscure to be discussed individually here but are nevertheless useful on occasion. 

A number of minor lexica from the late antique and Byzantine periods have 
survived in manuscripts, and of these a few are reasonably accessible. There is a 
good edition by Naoumides (1975 =TLG) of a little school lexicon related to the 
scholia on Aristophanes, Pindar, and Demosthenes and perhaps dating to the late 
antique period. Suetonius, the Roman biographer, wrote two Greek works ITept 
BrAaoonptdv and Tepi tatéiav, of which lexicon-like epitomes survive (ITept 
BAaodnLov in its present form can be fairly described as a dictionary of insults) 
and have been edited by Taillardat (1967 =TLG). Thomas Magister's Attic lexi- 
con has been edited by Ritschl (1832), and Nauck (1867 =TLG) has edited the 
Lexicon Vindobonense, a compilation of the early fourteenth century ascribed to 
Andreas Lopadiotes (see Guida 1982). A number of additional lexica can be found 
in Latte and Erbse (1965), Bachmann (1828), and the “Anecdota Bekker” (Bekker 
1814-21), but others are confined to obscure dissertations or Programmschriften 
or remain entirely unpublished. For references to these and to the scattered frag- 
ments of and testimonia to earlier lexica, see general discussions of Greek lexi- 
cography; particularly good ones with extensive further references are Degani 
(1995) and Hunger (1978: ii. 33-50), and useful lists of editions can also be found 
in Erbse (1969-88) and in the TLG Canon.*! 

There are also numerous fragments of older lexica surviving on papyrus. Most 
of these lexica appear to be focused on the works of a particular author or group 
of authors, but more general lexica are not unknown. Naoumides (1969) offers a 
list of papyrus lexica with discussion of their characteristics, but more have been 
published since, including P.Oxy. xlv. 3239 and xlvii. 3329. The collection Com- 
mentaria et Lexica Graeca in Papyris reperta, to be published by K. G. Saur, is 
expected eventually to include texts and discussions of papyrus lexica. 
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3.3.1 Photius’ Bibliotheca 


Photius, patriarch of Constantinople in the ninth century, was the most important 
of the Byzantine scholars. His influence was responsible for the preservation of many 
ancient texts that would otherwise have been lost, and his own work drew on, and 
thus preserves fragments from, many other works that subsequently disappeared. 


41. Erbse gives a list of editions as part of his list of abbreviations at the front of each 
volume; this list is a reliable guide to the best editions that had been published by c.1960 
(and a mostly reliable guide up to 1975), but it is not complete, and some new editions 
have since appeared. The Canon can be found in Berkowitz and Squitier (1990) or at 
http://Awww.tlg.uci.edu; it too is incomplete and somewhat out of date, and in addition 
neither the choice of editions nor the bibliographical information given there is completely 
trustworthy. 
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Two of his works concern classical scholarship: the Lexicon (for which see 3.2.16) 
and the Bibliotheca.** The latter, which is sometimes called the Myriobiblos, is an 
enormous literary encyclopedia covering a wide range of authors from the classi- 
cal to the early Byzantine periods. It contains summaries and discussions of the 
books Photius had read, ostensibly prepared for his brother’s use when Photius 
was departing on an embassy. The Bibliotheca consists of 280 entries, known as 
codices (“books”), each of which is concerned with a different work or set of works; 
some are only a few lines in length, but others stretch to many pages. The works 
discussed come from many different subjects and genres, both Christian and 
pagan, with two major restrictions: technical scientific works and poetry are both 
excluded. 

The entries contain not only summaries but also critical commentary of vari- 
ous types, with an emphasis on style. From Photius’ perspective one of the main 
reasons for reading ancient literature was the improvement of one’s own prose 
style, so he frequently offered stylistic judgements of the works included; inter- 
estingly, his highest praise was reserved not for any of the classical writers, but 
for Atticists of the Roman period. He also discussed textual issues and questions 
of authenticity, using both his own judgement and ancient scholarly materials. 

Many of the works Photius discussed are now lost, so that his summaries pro- 
vide all or most of what we know about them. Even when the originals have sur- 
vived, Photius’ comments can be very useful to modern scholars, for apart from 
the fact that he was an intelligent and perceptive scholar, he often had access to 
better or more complete texts than we do, and he sometimes provides informa- 
tion on the age of the manuscript he used or on how many manuscripts of a work 
he found. In addition, his discussions tell us much about the history of the trans- 
mission of ancient literature by indicating how much survived into the ninth cen- 
tury and was then lost. 

The standard text of the Bibliotheca is that of Henry (1959-77 =TLG), who 
provides a facing French translation, and some of the more interesting entries have 
been translated into English with notes by N. Wilson (1994). Good introductions 
to the work can be found in N. Wilson (1983a: 93-111; 1994), and significant 
studies include those of Schamp (1987, 2000), Treadgold (1980), Hagg (1975), 
Lemerle (1971: 177-204), and Ziegler (1941); there is also a collection of articles 
in Menestrina (2000). 


3.3.2 Hephaestion 

Hephaestion of Alexandria,*#? who lived in the second century AD, was the author 
of the most important ancient metrical treatise and is now our main source for 
ancient metrical theory, analysis, and terminology. His treatise originally comprised 
forty-eight books, but after repeated epitomizing, much of it conducted by the 
author himself, we now have an epitome in one book, known as the Handbook or 


42. For Photius’ other works see N. Wilson (1983a: 111-19). 
43. Not to be confused with Hephaestion of Thebes, author of the Apotelesmatica. 
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Encheiridion. There are also some fragments of disputed authorship that could 
be excerpts from fuller versions of the work, entitled Tepi totwpatos, Hepi 
TOLNLATwV, and epi onpetwv. 

The most important of these survivals is the Encheiridion, which discusses and 
explains different metrical structures, illustrating them with extensive quotations 
from ancient poetry. The two fragments on poems, the contents of which overlap 
to a great extent, concern the analysis of poetic texts by metrical structure, and 
the Tlepi onjetwv discusses the use of the coronis, diple, asteriskos, and other 
diacritic marks in different types of meter. 

Though not designed as an introduction to the field, the Encheiridion soon 
became a textbook because of its straightforward, systematic presentation and was 
used as such for much of the Byzantine period. In consequence it accumulated 
an extensive body of scholia and commentary, including a detailed and informa- 
tive commentary by Choeroboscus (early ninth century). A reworking in verse by 
John Tzetzes is also extant. Hephaestion continued to be the basis of metrical 
theory until the nineteenth century, and while modern work on meter has tended 
to move away from Hephaestion’s theories, his terminology is still standard in the 
field. 

Recently Hephaestion has been used chiefly in work on ancient metrical theory, 
for which Hephaestion’s own work is crucial and the ancient commentary on it is 
also valuable. The collection is however also very important as a source of frag- 
ments of lost poetry, and for our understanding of Byzantine classical scholarship. 

Hephaestion’s exposition has a parallel in the first book of Aristides Quintilianus’ 
three-book De musica, which devotes considerable attention to meter. Aristides 
cannot be securely dated, but he probably wrote between the second and the fourth 
centuries AD and so is likely to be somewhat later than Hephaestion. His and 
Hephaestion’s treatises are frequently discussed together, as each aids greatly in 
the interpretation of the other. 

The standard text of all Hephaestion’s surviving work, Choeroboscus’ commen- 
tary, and the scholia is that of Consbruch (1906 =TLG); for Aristides Quintilianus 
one uses the text of Winnington-Ingram (1963) and A. Barker (1989) for transla- 
tion and discussion. The Encheiridion has been translated into English, with exten- 
sive commentary, by Van Ophuijsen (1987). The two fragments on poems have been 
translated into German by Nehrling (1989-90), and Van Ophuijsen (1993b) gives 
an English translation of most portions of these fragments, together with the paral- 
lel passages from Aristides Quintilianus. Aristides’ complete work has been trans- 
lated into English by Mathiesen (1983) and into German by Schiifke (1937). Other 
works on Hephaestion include those of Palumbo Stracca (1979) and Consbruch 
(1889), and examples of recent work using Hephaestion include Lomiento (1995), 
Gentili (1983), Gentili and Perusino (1999), Wouters (1991—3), and Fowler (1990). 


3.3.3 Stobaeus 


Ioannes Stobaeus, or John of Stobi, was a writer of the fifth century ap from Stobi 
in Macedonia. He compiled an anthology of Greek literature from Homer to the 
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fourth century AD, consisting of a set of excerpts ranging in length from a single line 
to several pages, grouped by theme. The themes involved are primarily (but not 
exclusively) ethical ones, and the more than five hundred authors represented come 
from a range of genres in both poetry and prose; Neoplatonic sources tend to pre- 
dominate, and Christian texts are conspicuously absent. Stobaeus’ sources seem to 
have been primarily earlier anthologies, rather than the original texts themselves. 

Stobaeus’ work is useful to modern scholars because he preserves numerous 
extracts from works that are otherwise lost; even when the originals survive, 
Stobaeus offers an independently (though not necessarily more accurately) trans- 
mitted text and so can be useful for textual criticism. Because the anthology was 
influential in the Byzantine world, it is also helpful for understanding the Byzan- 
tine reception of classical literature. 

The anthology is in four books and has survived almost intact, though the first 
book in particular seems to have been somewhat abbreviated. There is an edition 
by Wachsmuth and Hense (1884-1912 =TLG), and an introduction with refer- 
ences to further discussion can be found in Piccione and Runia (2001); Campbell 
(1984) and Sider (2001) offer some cautions and insights about his quotation and 
citation processes. 


4 


Introduction to Scholarly Greek 


Te DIFFICULTIES ANCIENT SCHOLARSHIP PRESENTS TO 
the reader are very different from those involved in reading literary authors such 
as Demosthenes, Sophocles, Lucian, or Aristophanes. Sentences in lexica, gram- 
mars, and scholia tend to be fairly short, and grammatical and syntactic complexi- 
ties are relatively rare. These works are largely free of obscure, archaic, and dialectal 
forms, and the vocabulary is in many ways more limited and more manageable 
than that of most literary texts. Yet scholarly Greek is not easy to read until one 
becomes familiar with the genre, because it employs a set of space-saving con- 
ventions and numerous technical words pertaining to scholarly disciplines. In 
addition, it sometimes happens (though not as often as one would expect) that 
the late date of the writer betrays itself in the use of post-classical words or con- 
structions, and a grasp of the Greek numeral systems and the use of various edi- 
torial symbols is not infrequently required to get the full meaning of a passage. 


4.1 CONVENTIONS AND CHARACTERISTICS 
OF SCHOLARLY WRITING 


4.1.1 Introduction 


Scholarly Greek makes use of certain syntactic conventions rarely encountered 
in classical literature. These allow many words to remain unexpressed and so 
permit highly compact, very efficient writing, but they require some adjustment 
on the part of readers more familiar with other types of Greek. Though many such 
conventions are restricted to particular types of scholarship, others are found more 
generally. 


4.1.2 Basic Formula 


In scholia and lexica each entry consists of two parts: the lemma (word or words 
to be explained) and the definition or comment. The lemma always comes first 
and in modern editions is usually separated from the comment upon it by an extra 
space, a change in type font, or a symbol such as a high point or Roman colon. 
The material that follows the lemma may be any type of comment—a variant read- 
ing, a note on spelling or punctuation, a discussion of interpretation, ete.—but if 
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no indication is given to the contrary, it is usually assumed to consist of, or at least 
to begin with, a definition or paraphrase. Thus Hesychius’ entry yotvos: otvos 
(( 784 Latte) can be translated “yotvos! [means] ‘wine’,” and the T scholion to 
Iliad 12. 6 t\aoav: €€€TELvav, ATO TOV OLSYpwv can be translated “Aaoav 
[means] ‘they stretched out,’ from iron things” [i.e. from the word’s use in iron- 


work], or simply “f\Aacav: ‘they stretched out,’ from iron things.”? 


4.1.3 Bracketed Lemmata 


Often the lemmata of scholia are bracketed in modern editions; this means that 
they are absent from the manuscripts and have been supplied from the text com- 
mented on. Thus a T scholion to Iliad 12. 13 reads «kata pév Tpuiwv 8dvov> 
‘aki Statpeots, that is, “kata ev Tpwiwv 8dvov [is an example of] Ionic sepa- 
ration [i.e. tmesis].” A few editions of scholia lack lemmata altogether, forcing the 
reader to supply them from an edition of the text, but this practice is rare. 


4.1.4 Multiple Definitions 


In both scholia and lexica a single lemma may be followed by multiple definitions 
or comments, and in composite works these different definitions or comments 
may have separate sources. They may be separated only by punctuation, but the 
addition of words meaning “or,” “and,” or “alternatively” is not uncommon. Thus 
one of Hesychius’ entries (A 7280 Latte) reads dpkos’ dpkeopa. PonPeta. 1 TO 
TALOVLOV. Kal TO CHov. Kal Lépeta THs “ApTéutdos, which could be translated 
“apkos [means] ‘aid’ [or] ‘help,’ or the medicine, and the animal,’ and a priestess 
of Artemis.” In such a passage there is often no difference between “and” and “or.” 


4.1.5 ddhws 


In scholia multiple explanations are often separated by dA\ws, a word indicating 
that the material after the d\Aws comes from a different source from that of the 
material preceding it. Thus the scholia to Pindar’s Pythian 3. 97 (or 3.173a; really 
on the sentence év 8 atte xpdva/Tov pev d€elarot BUyaTpES EprLwoaV TABaLS 
/ev@pootvas Epos at TpEts, 96-8) read in part TOV Ev d€elatoL: TOV [LEV 
KdSpov at Buyatépes ATOANULEVal TO THs EVEPOGLNS LEPOS TpHWLwoaV. Ev 
oxrpate S€ eltrev, dvi Tot ev@pootvns EpnuoV éeTroinoav. b. dAAws* TOV LEV 
Kddpov at Tpeis BuyaTtépes Tais dEeiats auL@opais TO Tis EvPpootVNS 


1. Hesychius uses gamma for digamma here. 

2. i.e. this usage of the term is derived from iron-working. €\avvw usually means “drive” 
in Homer, but that meaning is inappropriate in this passage, since the reference is to the 
process of creating the ditch the Greeks had dug around their protective wall. The scholiast 
is both explaining how to understand the verb here and suggesting a source for the odd 
meaning by connecting it with a rare Homeric usage of €Xatvw for “to hammer out [metal]” 
(see Iliad 7. 223): metal is stretched out by hammering it. 

3. ie. the bear (which had a particular connection to Artemis); this entry mixes mean- 
ings of dpKos, -eos, TO with those of dipK(t)os, -ov, 0 and 1. 
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LEPOS TprWwWoav Kal agetrdavto’... This could be translated “Tov pev d€etatou: 
‘his daughters, by dying, deprived Cadmus of his share of happiness.’ For [the poet] 
said it in a figure, instead of ‘they made him destitute of happiness.’ Alternatively: 
‘his three daughters, with sharp misfortunes, deprived Cadmus of his share of hap- 
piness and took [it] away’. . .” In this case (though by no means always) the two 
entries are very similar and may well have the same ultimate source, but certain 
scribes were nonetheless scrupulous in distinguishing them. A number of other 
scribes who copied this same set of scholia were less scrupulous and conflated 
the two, jumping from the end of the first entry to the end of the section quoted 
here and thereby making it appear that the information that follows (an explana- 
tion of who Cadmus’ daughters were and what happened to them) originally went 
with the first entry rather than the second. Such conflations are common and need 
to be taken into account in arguments about the original source of a scholion. 


4.1.6 Abbreviated Lemmata 

The lemma of a scholion may, especially if it is original, be only a part of the pas- 
sage explained by the scholion. This is the case in the scholion just quoted, for 
which the lemma makes no sense independently and is simply the beginning of 
the linet whose meaning is discussed; it acts as a link enabling one to find the 
correct place in the text, like the symbols that were sometimes employed instead 
of lemmata in ancient hypomnemata. Such abbreviated lemmata are common, 
with the result that the most important aid to reading scholia is often the text 
commented on. 


4.1.7 Form of Lemmata 


The lemmata of scholia and commentaries normally appear in the same form as 
in the text. The lemmata of lexica vary in form, even within individual lexica; some 
are in what we think of as the citation form of the word concerned (nominative 
singular, first-person active indicative), but others, taken over from commentaries, 
occur in inflected forms.’ Definitions normally appear in the same form as the lemma; 
that is, if the lemma is an accusative singular, the definition is in the accusative sin- 
gular as well, in order to identify the form of the lemma concisely. Thus one of 
Hesychius’ entries (B 647 Latte) reads BA\dBev’ Ea@adnoav. EoTEpoVTO. EBAGBNOAV; 
this informs us that BAdBev is an alternative third-person plural aorist passive of 
BAdtTw and yields the translation “BAdBev [means] ‘they were overthrown’ [or] 
‘they lost’ [or] ‘they were harmed’.” Similarly a T scholion to Iliad 11. 308 reads 
iwt\s: Opus, Tapa TO tw, which could be translated “iwjs [means] ‘of a rush,’ 
[and it comes] from iw” (for iw see 4.1.22). 


4. Note that it is not the beginning of the sentence, which starts at the end of 96. 
5. This feature is very useful, as sometimes it allows us to trace these lemmata to 
their original sources in literary texts. However, on occasion lemmata are inflected to 
fit the syntax of their new contexts, so not all inflected lemmata can be assumed to be 


original. 
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4.1.8 Form of Definition 

Definitions, especially in lexica, are not necessarily self-standing, that is, they are 
not always comprehensible without reference to the lemma. Rather the lemma is 
taken as a basis that remains syntactically available, and from which elements can 
be understood at any point in the explanation. Thus one of Hesychius’ entries 
(B 1269 Latte) reads Bpuyjoaosat’ ws A€wv, which means “BovxfoaoGat [means 
to roar] like a lion.” 


4.1.9 Nominatives: Definitions 


Definitions may be given anywhere in an entry, not only at the beginning, and such 
definitions often follow the convention that the word to be defined comes first, with- 
out an article, and the definition follows it, with the article. The general syntactic 
rule that of two Greek nominatives the one with the article is the subject and the 
other the predicate indicates that in such cases the definition is actually the subject 
and the word to be defined the predicate. Strictly speaking, therefore, the verb 
to be understood is “is called” rather than “means,” and the proper English order 
would be the reverse of the Greek order. Thus when Hesychius says doadeiv’ 
AQMPOVTLOTHOAaL. Vda yap nN PpovTis (A 7616 Latte), the literal translation is 
“doakeiv [means] ‘to be heedless.’ For thought [is called] odAa” rather than“. . . 
for odda [means] ‘thought’.” The reverse in order, however, causes a regrettable 
shift of emphasis, and in some cases the definition is so long and complex that 
such a reversed order is impractical. Scholars do not agree about whether it is 
better to be faithful to the grammar or the word order when translating Greek 
definitions, though readers of this book will observe that I personally tend to fol- 
low the grammar. 


4.1.10 Nominatives: Sources 


Often scholia and entries in lexica contain words in the nominative that are 
clearly not definitions but govern no expressed verb. Such nominatives are usu- 
ally sources: most often sources of a particular reading, interpretation, or us- 
age, but potentially sources of anything asserted by the writer of the entry (see 
below for examples). The type of source can normally be determined by the 
context, and a verb must usually be added in order to translate the entry unam- 
biguously into English. 


4.1.11 Sources: Scholars and Texts 

In scholia, when a nominative is the name of a scholar or a group of texts, the meaning 
is usually that another word or phrase given in the scholion (usually immediately 
after the nominative) was read instead of (part of) the lemma by that scholar, or 
that it was found instead of the lemma in that group of texts. Thus an A scholion to 
Iliad 10. 79 reads <€tétpaTev> ’Aptotapxos “été TpETIE,” which could be trans- 
lated “€nétpatrev: Aristarchus [reads] €tétpetre [instead],” and aT scholion to Iliad 
10. 38 reads <dTptvets> at “AptoTdpxou “oTpuvéets” SiypNLEevws, which means 
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“otpuvets: the [texts®] of Aristarchus [have] 6Tpuvéets separately [i.e. without con- 
traction].” An A scholion to Iliad 11. 632 makes the interesting statement jy’ 6 
yepatds> Sixas “Aptotapxos, Ty’ 0 yepatds Kal “ely’ 6 yepatés,” that is, “Hy’ 
6 yepatdés: Aristarchus [reads the text of this passage] in two ways, Try’ 0 yepatds 
andeix’ 0 yepatds.” The source may also be less precisely identified, as in aT scholion 
to Iliad 12. 142: <€6vtas» “€dvtes” at TAELousS, which means “€dvTas: most [texts 
have] €6vtes.” Similarly a T scholion to Iliad 11. 652 reads TAAL Gyyehos: TIVES 
v@’ ev “Tahivayyedos”, OLX VyLOs, that is, “TaALY dyyedos: some [texts have (or 
perhaps ‘some scholars read’) this] as a single word, TaAwwayyedos, [but] not well 
i.e. it should be two words].” Sometimes, however, the meaning is that the scholar 
or texts named is the source of the lemma; in such cases no alternative reading is 
given and the name of the source is usually preceded by oUTw(s), as in another (A) 
scholion to Iliad 12. 142, which reads <€dvtes> otTws "Apiotapxos €6vTES KATA 
TH evseiar, that is, “Edvtes: so Aristarchus [reads], €Ovtes in the nominative.”” 


4.1.12 Sources: Authors 


In lexica, the sources mentioned are normally not sources of readings, but rather 
authors or dialects in which the lemma occurs. When the source is an author, the 
work in which the lemma is found may be given in the dative, as in Hesychius’ 
entry doeTIToVv’ doeBés. ZogokAts Aixpadwtiow (A 7644 Latte) would be trans- 
lated “doetTov [means] ‘unholy.’ Sophocles [uses this word] in the Aechmalotides.” 
Dialects are usually indicated by a masculine plural form designating the speak- 
ers of a given dialect, so that Hesychius’ entry Biwp- tows. oxedSdv. AdKwves 
(B 645 Latte) can be translated “Biwp [means] ‘perhaps’ [or] ‘almost.’ The Laconians 
[use this form].” This type of source designation can also be found in scholia, for 
example in a T scholion to Iliad 12. 77 that reads teud€ées: oUTW Popttviot and 
means “tpudées: so the people of Gortyn [call foot-soldiers],” indicating that the 
word belongs to a Cretan dialect. 


4.1.13 Sources: Imprecise 


A source can also be the source of a definition or interpretation. A bT scholion to 
Iliad 10. 23 reads Sadhow6v> \tav PovevTiKov. TLWES SE TUPPdV, which means 
“Sadotvov [means] ‘very deadly,’ but some [say it means] ‘yellowish-red’.” Simi- 
larly Apollonius Sophista’s entry on TovVatve (133. 14 Bekker) reads Todvatve: 
’"Aplotapxos ToAhOU EtTratvou GEte. ot S€ TOAUPLUGE, which could be translated 


6. The word implied here is €kSdcets; Didymus cites two Aristarchean €Kddcets, which 
do not always have the same readings (see M. L. West 2001: 61-2). 

7. Note that in both the scholia to Iliad 12. 142 quoted here, the lemmata have been 
supplied by the editor. He was able to work out that one scholion presupposed the lemma 
€ovtas and the other presupposed €d6vtes because of the convention that if oUTW(s) pre- 
cedes the nominative, the source named is the source of the lemma, but if there is an 


alternative and no oUTw(s), the source named is the source of the alternative. 
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“todVatve: Aristarchus [says it means] ‘worthy of much praise,’ but others [say it 
means] ‘much talked about’.” Occasionally it is difficult to distinguish this type of 
source from the others, as in Hesychius’ entry BAdKa Kai BXaKetetv? TOV apyov 
Kal dpyeiv “ASnvator. Eviot TpoBaTudy (B 664 Latte), where the first part clearly 
means that BAdka and BAakevetv are words from the Athenian dialect meaning 
“idler” and “to do nothing.” The second part could conceivably mean either that 
some scholars think the words mean “sheep-like” (i.e. simple-minded), or that some 
speakers of other dialects used these words with this meaning (either “[But] some 
[say it means] ‘sheeplike’” or “[But] some [use it with the meaning] ‘sheeplike’”), 
though in this case the first possibility is much more likely. 


4.1.14 Sources: Other 


Occasionally other kinds of sources are indicated in the same way. Thus for ex- 
ample an A scholion to Iliad 12. 205 states t8vu0ets: GwTéov TO TL. oUTWS Kat 
‘AheEtwv Kal ot ddAot, which since Alexion was a grammarian means “iSvw6ets: 
the t must have a smooth breathing. Thus both Alexion and the other [grammar- 
ians say that this word should be written/pronounced].” 


4.1.15 Non-nominative Sources 
Of course, nominatives without expressed verbs are not the only kind of source 
designation found in scholia and lexica. Verbs are not infrequently expressed, and 
the origin of a lemma or an alternative can also be indicated in other ways that 
pose less difficulty to English-speaking readers. Thus an A scholion to Iliad 12. 
179 reads OupLdv> Ev GdAw “Bud,” which means “®vpdv: in another [copy/manu- 
script there is the word] 8uj.@ [instead] 


” 


4.1.16 Articles: Paradigms 

The article plays a vital role in scholarly Greek, where it has several distinct uses 
not found in literary texts. When the complete declension of a noun or adjective 
is given, or when a single case form other than the nominative singular is consid- 
ered, the article is often used to indicate gender, number, and case.® (In the voca- 
tive, the particle ® substitutes for the article.?) This convention relieves the author 
of having to produce the kind of verbose descriptions of a form that we often use. 
Thus to decline xaptets in the masculine dual, one simply says “Ta xapievte, 


8. For these purposes the article’s feminine dual forms are Ta (nom.-acc.) and Taiv 
(gen.-dat.), rather than the classical Attic Td) and Totv, which would not distinguish gen- 
der effectively. 

9. Many ancient grammarians considered () to be the vocative of the article; though 
this view is false from the standpoints of etymology and of classical usage and was recog- 
nized as false in antiquity (see Apollonius Dyscolus, Synt. 62. 6-74. 3), this particle does 
function as the vocative of the article in grammatical works. 
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TOV XapLeVTOLV, W XaptevTe” (GG iv.i: 11. 15), which is the equivalent of 
“Nominative-accusative masculine-neuter dual, xaptevte; genitive-dative mascu- 
line-neuter dual, yaptévTow; vocative dual, xaptevte.” 


4.1.17 Articles: Quotation Marks (i) 


The article is also frequently used with a word or phrase that is the topic of discus- 
sion; phrases normally take neuter articles (as do letters of the alphabet, verb forms, 
and other words with no gender of their own), and words with their own gender 
can take either neuter articles or ones corresponding their own gender. These ar- 
ticles serve two important purposes: they show the case that the word has in the 
syntax of the sentence discussing it, thus making it possible to use a verb form, or 
even a noun form in an inappropriate case, as the subject of a sentence or as the 
object of a verb or preposition, and they function like quotation marks in showing 
that a word is the topic of discussion rather than simply part of a sentence. (Al- 
though modern editions may set off such words with quotation marks, letter-spac- 
ing, capital letters, or different fonts, no such devices were used in ancient times, 
and therefore it was essential for Greek writers to make their meaning clear by purely 
syntactic means.) 


4.1.18 Articles: Quotation Marks (ii) 

Thus one sees sentences like Ilepi 5€ Tot Avyovota AEéyouotv OTL W@etrev 
Avyovotn civat q ev0eia Sta Tot A... , which means “About the [word] 
Avyotota [fem. nom. sg., modified by an article in the neut. gen. sg.] they say 
that the nominative should be AvyovoTn with ann...” (GG iv.i: 305. 7). Simi- 
larly, an A scholion to Iliad 10. 10 concludes €héyxeTat S€ 0 ZnvddSoTos 
aduwaptdvev €k Tov “Ws 8’ a’tws Mevéhaov Exe TPdjLOS,” which means “but 
Zenodotus is shown to be in error by the [phrase] Ws 8’ attws Mevédaov Exe 
TpoLos,” i.e. by the fact that Homer a few lines later says Ws 8’ aUTws MevédAaov 
Exe TodLos. Occasionally such articles, rather than being in the neuter, agree 
in gender with an understood noun such as a part of speech: thus an A scholion 
to Iliad 10. 18 notes Tldy@tkos Thy ett dvaotpéget (“Pamphilus puts the 
[preposition] €Tt into anastrophe,” i.e. accents it ETL), where the feminine ar- 
ticle agrees with an understood Tpd6eotv “preposition.” Such articles are usu- 
ally omitted when translating into English, as they are not needed if the word or 
phrase so marked remains in Greek. 


4.1.19 Order: Paradigms 


The order in which elements are given can also convey important information. 
Since the Greeks normally presented paradigms in a fixed order, context some- 
times permitted them to omit the article in declension, as we sometimes omit the 
verbal description of gender, number, and case. Nominal paradigms without articles 
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assume the following order:!° nominative singular, genitive singular, dative singu- 
lar, accusative singular, vocative singular; nominative-accusative dual, genitive-dative 
dual, vocative dual; nominative plural, genitive plural, dative plural, accusative plural, 
vocative plural. For gender, the order is masculine, feminine, neuter. Verbs are 
conjugated in the order first person, second person, third person, with singular 
preceding plural, and active preceding middle and passive (whose position rela- 
tive to each other is not consistent). 


4.1.20 Order: Derivations 


In etymological works, a series of forms is often given to illustrate the steps by 
which one word is derived from another. The order here is one of progression from 
the original word to the derivative via intermediate steps that break down the dif- 
ferences between them into one difference per step, and no assertion that the 
intermediate forms necessarily exist is implied by their presentation in such a 
context. Such derivations are often simply the way an oblique form relates to its 
nominative or present indicative, as in the Etymologicum Gudianum’s explana- 
tion of eltpappat (ed. De Stefani, vol. ii, p. 420. 7-11): T68ev; Mapev ad Tov 
petpw, HEPM, WELAPKa, HEHWAPHAL, Kal KATA TOUS ’ATTLKOUS ATOBOAT]) TOU 
OULQWVOU KAL TPODEAEVOEL TOU L” ElLapLaL, Ws TO A€ANOa EtAnoa. This could 
be translated “Where [does it come] from? We say [that it comes] from petpw, 
[via the future] pep [which gets rid of the t], [the perfect active] uéapKa [which 
changes the € in the root to a], [the perfect passive] épappat [which changes 
the ending to -jat], and according to Attic speakers [i.e. in Attic] with loss of the 
consonant and addition of the t [we get] etwappat, as Ana [becomes] eiAnoa 
[in Attic].” In this example the intermediate steps also indicate what grammatical 
form elpappat is, namely the Attic perfect passive of jLetpw, but such informa- 
tion is not always provided. Thus the entry for npwSns in the Etymologicum mag- 
num comments (ed. Gaisford, 437. 56-438. 2): €oTL Yap Tpws, Tpwos, Apwit* 
Kal y(VeETal Npwtdns* Kal KaTa OUVatpeoLVY TOU D Kat i eis THY Ht Si~soyyov, 
11pHdns. That is, “for there is [as the base form] [nom. sg.] hpws, [from which we 
get the stem tpw- from the gen. sg.] Mpwos, [and the t from the dat. sg.] tpwt; 
and it becomes )pwtdns; and by synaeresis of the w and t into the diphthong w 


[we get] Npwdns.” 


4.1.21 Post-Classical Features 

Since most Greek scholarship was written well after the end of the classical period, 
scholarly Greek often shares many of the characteristics of post-classical Greek. Late 
Greek (especially that of the Byzantine period) normally differs markedly from the 
classical language, but such differences are less noticeable in scholarly texts than in 


10. This ancient order of the cases is still followed by many of today’s Greek text- 
books, though British textbooks are more likely to use a revised order inspired partly by 
Sanskrit grammatical order; see Allen and Brink (1980). 
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some other types of literature, since most scholars were well trained in classical Greek 
usage and made great efforts to write like the classical authors. Nevertheless, even 
the best grammarians use non-classical constructions on occasion, and in some texts 
post-classical language is rampant. It is thus useful to be aware of some of the main 
characteristics of late Greek when reading scholarly texts.!! 


4.1.22 Regularization 


One of the most common grammatical features of late Greek is regularization of 
irregular paradigms. Even grammarians can make the aorists of &yw, AeiTTH, StBupLt, 
and T{@nyLt into nEa, EXeuba, €S5woa, and €Onoa, or use nd0TatTos as the super- 
lative of "Svs. There is also a tendency for prefixes to be augmented (or even re- 
duplicated) where a classical writer would augment the verb after the prefix. Verbs 
that normally lack certain forms in the classical period often acquire those forms 
later; thus the verb TUTTW, for which perfect and aorist forms are very rare in clas- 
sical writers and which therefore has suppletive principal parts in modern gram- 
mars, appears without difficulty in those tenses in later authors.!? Similar to this 
general regularization in effect, but distinct from it in cause, is a tendency among 
grammarians to cite a simple, one-syllable base form for a verb that normally has 
amore complex citation form: thus we consider Bé to be the aorist subjunctive of 
Baivw, but on occasion an ancient scholar can use BG as an equivalent of Baiva, 
viewing the shorter form as a kind of underlying base form. Thus a T scholion to 
Iliad 11. 308 reads twfjs: Oputs, Tapa TO tw, which could be translated “iwfjs 
[means] ‘of a rush,’ [and it comes] from tw.” Here tw (technically the subjunctive 
of ett ibo) is being used as an alternative citation form for etu.!3 


4.1.23 Loss of Distinctions 


Some classical Attic distinctions, such as those between ov and 11), between dA\os 
and €tepos, and between ovtos “the former” and 68¢ “the latter,” are often ig- 
nored by later authors (scholiasts, for example, nearly always use oUTws both where 
classical authors would have used oUTws and where they would have used  e). 
The perfect and aorist tenses may be used interchangeably. Comparative forms 


11. Late Greek, which has already been thoroughly described elsewhere, is really a 
separate phenomenon from scholarly Greek. These sections are therefore far more cur- 
sory and derivative than the rest of Ch. 4.1; they are intended only to provide the most 
essential information needed by readers of scholarly Greek that contains late features. 
Readers are encouraged to consult Gignac (1976-81) or Blass and Debrunner (1979) for 
more detailed information. 

12. Because of its relevance to the students’ classroom experience, TUTTW was the 
standard paradigm verb in elementary Greek grammars for many centuries and was there- 
fore provided with all theoretically possible forms. Not until the modern period did a 
change in educational philosophy result in the replacement of TUTTw with alternatives 
like Tatdevw. 

13. For such shortened base forms see Dyck (1983-95: ii. 647, s.v. TaTOS). 
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of adjectives are sometimes used as positives (as AwptkuTtepos for “Doric”), and 
sometimes .G\Aov is then added to comparatives to make their comparative force 
clear (as pa\AOV KaTAaAANAOTEpOs for “more correct”). Neuter plural subjects very 
often take plural verbs rather than singular ones. Indirect interrogatives such as 
oT6TEpos and doTts may be used in direct questions where classical usage would 
require the direct interrogatives TOTEpos and Tis. The subjunctive and the in- 
dicative may be confused (not only within each tense, but also to the extent that 
the aorist subjunctive can be used as a future), and uncertainty occurs in the use 
of av, leading to confusion between et/oTe and €av/otav and to potential optative 
constructions that lack dv and so look like wishes. Conditional sentences can 
undergo not only confusion of moods and in the use of dv, but also some other 
changes in conjunctions: both ott ji and xwpis et [1 are equivalent to et 11. 


4.1.24 New Formations 


Many of the tendencies of late Greek are found in the classical period as well but 
greatly increase in frequency later. For example, new adjectives are freely formed 
(especially with -kés) and used instead of genitives; thus an idea of Aristarchus’ 
is Aptotapxetos “Aristarchean,” while the syntax of the adverb is €mtppnyattKi 
ovvtaéts “adverbial syntax.” On the other hand, one sometimes finds preposi- 
tional phrases with €x, dtd, or kaTd where such an adjective (or a plain posses- 
sive genitive) might seem more natural to us (e.g. 1) BudBaots N a Ths evepyetas 
at Apollonius Dyscolus, Adv. 119. 10, where one could have written q EvepyntKt) 
didBaots “active force.”) 


4.1.25 Periphrasis 


There is also a tendency toward periphrasis,'* including periphrastic verb forms 
such as €oTtv €xov “is having” for €xet “has” or TapeToyevov E€ottv “is follow- 
ing” for TapéteTat “follows” (and, since the verb “be” can be omitted in Greek, 
such forms sometimes occur without the €ot/). Certain authors, particularly but 
not exclusively Apollonius Dyscolus, often use a neuter article with the partitive 
genitive where a classical writer would use the noun alone (e.g. Ta Tov TdVvoU 
“the [things] of the accent” for 0 Tévos “the accent,” or TO Tis GuVvTdEEWs “the 
[thing] of the construction” for ) otvTaéts “the construction”); they may also use 
the same construction with a prepositional phrase instead of the genitive (e.g. Ta 
€v Ti TotdoTyTt “the [things] in the quality” for 7) ToLdTys “quality,” or TO KaTa 
TO \euKAEVOS “the [thing] about the [word] ‘white-armed’” for TO heuKWAEVOS 
“the [word] ‘white-armed’”). Apollonius also has a tendency to use an article with 
arelative clause to show the case of an omitted antecedent; thus Tv ols UTETAYN 
“of the [things] to which they are subordinated” (Synt. 81.5) or TH TPOS OV “to 
the [person] towards whom” (Synt. 156. 2).!° 


14. For which see Aerts (1965). 
15. Apollonius’ language is idiosyncratic; for more information on it see Schneider's 
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4.1.26 Substantivization 


Instead of nouns, substantivized adjectives in the neuter are very often used; while 
for Euripides it may have been true that TO Go@ov ov co@ta (Bacch. 395), for 
some grammarians there is clearly no difference between kaTahAnhoTns “correct- 
ness” and TO kaTdAAnvov “the correct [thing] 


” 


4.1.27 Prepositions 


The use of prepositions in scholarly writing is particularly tricky. In post-classical 
Greek prepositions are used more often and in new ways, and the meanings of 
some prepositions are unpredictable and must simply be gathered from the con- 
text. At the same time, however, there are specifically scholarly uses of certain 
prepositions that are fixed and must be borne in mind whenever those preposi- 
tions occur in scholarly contexts. And it is always possible for a preposition to be 
used in its normal classical sense, even in close proximity to late or technical uses. 


4.1.28 Prepositions: Tapa 


The preposition tapd has a number of common scholarly uses. tapa with the 
dative is used to indicate authors who employ a term or usage under discussion, 
and in such contexts is translatable as “in the works of” or simply “in,” as Tept 
TOV Tap’ ‘OpApw KuKrutwv kat Aatotpuyovav (scholion to Thucydides 6. 2. 1), 
which means “about the Cyclopes and Laestrygonians in Homer”, or TO yap 0 
ETEPOS SLA TOU dU oUTEPOS, WS Tapa ‘HposSéTw (scholion to Theocritus 7. 36a, 
p. 88. 10-11 Wendel), which could be translated “for the [phrase] 0 €Tepos [when 
brought together in crasis is written] with an ov, [that is] oUTepos, as in Herodotus.” 
Tapa with dative can also be used with the name of a group of speakers to desig- 
nate a dialectal or foreign word, as in Hesychius’ entry BUBALOL’ ol THY TAQwV 
ovrAakes, Tapa Kutptots (B 1290 Latte), meaning “BUBALOL [are] the guardians 
of tombs, among [i.e. in the dialect of the] Cyprians.”!° With accusative, oddly, 
Tapa often means “from,” in the sense of “derived from.” Thus a typical entry in 
the Etymologicum magnum (580. 25) states Mepprpr€e: Tapa TO pei pw, that is, 
“Mepyrptée [is derived] from petpw,” and Apollonius Sophista comments (107. 
24-6 Bekker) \etptdevta .. . Tapa TO Atav, meaning “AetptdevTa . . . [is derived] 
from \tav.” (The same idea, however, is also frequently expressed with €k or a6 
+ genitive, as AdE: dO Tov Ayu prywatos (Etymologicum magnum 556. 14), 
which means “Ad [is derived] from the verb Ajyw.”) With genitive, like a num- 
ber of prepositions, Tapa in late texts can mean “by” in a genitive of agent con- 
struction, as ina bT scholion to Iliad 1.545 that mentions Ta Tapa ’Ayapyéepvovos 
Tpos ’Odvocea heyoLeva “the things said by Agamemnon to Odysseus.” 


16. Greek tapd + dative thus has almost exactly the same scholarly meanings as French 
chez and Latin apud; it is English that is difficult here. 
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4.1.29 Prepositions: ets 


The preposition eis is often used, with or without the verb \jyw “end,” to group 
words by their terminations, in which situations it is best translated “(ending) in.” 
Thus Tov S€ els Lt ANyovTwY PHLaTwY ovcvytat ELol Tégoapes (GG i.i: 59.3) 
means “and there are four conjugational types of the verbs ending in -t [i-e. the 
mi-verbs],” and Ta eis OF EXOVTAa Pra avTiTapaKetpevov Sia Tov EVO 
(Etymologicum magnum, ed. Gaisford 462. 10-11) means “[nouns ending] in 
-os that have a corresponding verb in -euw.” eis can also be used in lexica (espe- 
cially the later ones) to indicate a cross-reference. The Etymologicum Gudianum 
has a fairly typical entry (p. 195. 8 De Stefani) ’“AptOpntiKka: eis TO Eikoot 
kat ‘EBdSopuyjKovta, which could be translated “’Apt6untikd: see Eikoot and 
‘EBSoptKovTa.” When the cross-reference is in addition to some information given 
under the original heading, it often appears in the form kai €is, “see also,” as in 
the same etymologicum’s entry on edottos, which concludes (p. 303. 16 De 
Stefani) kai cis TO Dkdpa, that is, “see also Zk@upa.” Sometimes the formula 
occurs ina fuller form with C7rTet that gives a hint as to its origin: thus the entry 
on Oidttrous in the Etymologicum magnum concludes (617. 3) with Cytet ets TO 
EiSttous, which means “see (also) Et8{trous.” Occasionally only the first letter 
of the cross-reference is given, as eis TO ©, which can be translated “see in the 
section for words beginning with the letter 0.” 


4.1.30 Prepositions: did 

Discussions of spelling normally use the formula 6td + genitive “with.” Thus one 
finds phrases like 8a Tov Z ypdag@eTat meaning “it is written with an a” (T scholion 
to Iliad 10. 29) and 81a Tov V dvotjowv (“avothowv with av,” A scholion to 
Iliad 10. 32). Sometimes, when it refers to the spelling of the end of a word, this 
type of td is almost indistinguishable from éts, as in the second example quoted 
in 4.1.29. 


4.1.31 Prepositions: éTt 


émt + genitive can often be translated “applied to” or “with reference to,” as in 
Apollonius Sophista’s entry (4. 32-4 Bekker) dydao@at: ET ev Tob Baupdetv 
“os o€ yUvat Gyapat TéONTA Te SEtdid T’ aivds,” ET S€ TOU PBoveiv “EEeiTU, 
Kal [TL KOTW Gydonobe EkaoTos,” which could be translated “aydao8at [is] 
applied on the one hand to being amazed, [as in the line] ws o€ ybvat dyapat 
TéOynTd Te SelStd T’ alvis, and on the other hand to envying, [as in the line] 


e€e(TW, Kal LATL KOTW Aydonobe ExaoTos.”!” With accusative or dative, éTt 
can mean “after,” as in SuaotaXtéov Ett TO TPd0G¢ (A scholion to Iliad 12. 446-7), 
“it is necessary to distinguish [i.e. punctuate] after Tpd0Ge.” 


17. The lines quoted here are Odyssey 6. 168 and Iliad 14. 111; it is amusing to com- 
pare them to these lines as they now appear in texts of Homer. 
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4.1.32 Prepositions: kaTd 


The preposition katd develops such a wide range of meanings in late texts that they 
are almost beyond classification, and sometimes the meaning must simply be gath- 
ered from the context. One often finds phrases like kata Theovacwov Tov € (A 
scholion to Iliad 11. 201) “by addition of an extrae”; Kata THY EvOeiav (A scholion 
to Iliad 12. 142) “in the nominative”; kata Kpdow (A scholion to Iliad 11. 88) 
“with crasis”; ypa@eTat yap Kat’ a.@oTepa (scholion to Lucian, Phalaris 1. 2) 
“it is written both ways.” 


4.1.33 Prepositions: €v 

€v may be found with datives that in classical usage would not need a preposition 
at all, such as after verbs that take the dative, and both év @ and év ots can mean 
“because.” But €v is also a common way to give references to specific works, as 
otav 6€ h€yq €v TH T Tis “OdSucceias, which means “when [Homer] says in 
[book] 19 of the Odyssey” (Apollonius Sophista 68. 11 Bekker). When the article 
Tf or an ordinal numeral in the feminine (mpuTH, TELTTH, etc.) is found alone 
after €v, as here, the noun to be understood is usually BiBAw; when the article or 
number is neuter, the noun understood is BtBAtw, but the meaning “book” is the 
same in either case. 


4.1.34 Prepositions: Tept 

Tept commonly has an inclusive use when preceded by a form of ot, so that ot Tept 
Znvosorov (literally “those around Zenodotus,” i.e. Zenodotus’ followers) means 
“Zenodotus and his followers” (e.g. bT scholion to IHiad 1.1). Sometimes this con- 
struction is even used periphrastically for a single individual, so that Tav Tepi 
Tpvqwva (Apollonius Dyscolus, Pronouns 65. 20) equals Tpt@uvos and Tapa Tois 
tept Tov ’AX«atov (Apollonius, Adverbs 177.5) is equivalent to Tapa ’AAKkaiw.!® 


4.1.35 Other Special Words: dettret 


A number of other words also have notable uses in scholarly writings. When the 
original text leaves a word to be understood, the scholia often supply that word 
and indicate it with hettet or €\AeiteL meaning “is lacking,” “is omitted,” or “is 
understood,” as in the A scholion on Iliad 15. 432 katéxta Kvu6ypotot. This 
scholion begins ott €AXetTIEL EV" EoTLY yap év Ku@rpots, which means “the 
[preposition] €v is omitted; for [the meaning of the phrase] is €v Ku8rpors” (for 
OTL see 4.1.44). 


4.1.36 ceonvelwtat 
The perfect passive of onjeLow “note,” ceonpetwpat, developed in grammatical texts 
the specialized meaning “be a (noted) exception.” It is thus used for exceptions to 


18. These constructions have been much discussed; see Gorman (2001). 
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rules even when not previously noted in the work at hand. So Herodian says (in 
Schmidt’s edition of [Arcadius’] epitome, 39. 4-6) Ta els XtS GEVVETAaL, El LT 
OVOLATA TOAEWY T) Vow ein? Kodyis "Avtioxis Tavvuxts. TO SE Paxts 
oeonpetwtat, which means “[words ending] in -xts are oxytone, unless they 
be names of cities or islands: KoAyts, "Avttoxts, Tavvuxis. But paxts is an 
exception.” 


4.1.37 TpdoKELTAL 


As in classical Greek, «etpat and its compounds regularly function as the perfect 
passive of TLOnLL and its compounds. TedoKetpat is therefore the perfect passive 
of TpooTtOnt “add.” It is employed, among other ways, in explanations of gram- 
matical rules: the rule is first stated, and then particular provisions of it, intro- 
duced by mpdoxetTat, are justified. Thus the Etymologicum magnum entry for 6vota 
contains the rule Td 6d Tot Ta OnAUKa LLOVOYEVT] TIPO [LLaS EXOVTA TOV TOVOV 
UTEpdtovAAaBa, 17) 6VTA.. .Sta TOUT ypd@eTat (461.3643) “feminine [words] 
in -ta, having only one gender [i.e. being nouns not adjectives], of more than two 
syllables, having the accent one syllable before the end, if they are not. . . [a long 
list of exceptional categories follows here], are written with t [i.e. are spelled 
-ta not -eta].” This rule is followed by a clause-by-clause explanation, beginning 
TpOOKELTAL “Lovoyevi}” Sta TO TodAvsevxKeta .. . (461.44) “[the specification] 
wovoyevi has been added because of ToAvSevKeta [which would otherwise be 


” 


an exception to the spelling rule] . . . 


4.1.38 T6 €&fs 


Difficult passages are often explained in scholia and commentaries by paraphrases 
in which as many as possible of the original words are retained but the sense is 
clarified by changing their order (and sometimes adding additional words, as in 
the Pindar scholion quoted in 4.1.5). Such rearrangements may be introduced by 
TO €€fjs (EoTL) “the sequence in which the words are to be taken is.” Thus Iliad 
10. 19, et Twa ot obv PAT auvpova TeKTHVaLTO, is explained by an A scholion 
with eloiv ot avéyvwoav Kad’ Ev Lépos AdyOU WS EVENTLY, KaKwS* SvO ydp 
E€OTL LEpN AOyou, OV Kal PTL. TO dE EES EOTL OUVTEKTHVALTO LATLY, 
which could be translated “There are those who read [this] in one word, like 
evunt, [but they do this] wrongly; for there are two words, ovv and pit. And 
the sequence in which the words are to be taken is ouvTEKTYVALTO [LTLW.” TO 
€€i\s in this meaning should be carefully distinguished from Ta €€fs, which means 
“et cetera,” and from the adverbial usage of €&f\s, in which it means “following, 
later” as 610 Kai EEf}s h€yet “wherefore he also says later” (A scholion to Iliad 10. 
23, mentioning Iliad 10. 34). 


4.1.39 6 Setva 

The expression 0 S¢iva is used for “someone” to designate an indeterminate per- 
son when giving examples; its meaning partially overlaps with that of tus. Thus a 
scholion on Lucian’s Phalaris 1. 1 reads in part Tapedpot: TapEedpo0s Tov Seivos, 
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Tapedpevet S€ TH Seivt: TO GvoUa PETA YEVLKTS, TO 5€ Pha LETA SoTLKijs, 
which means “tdpeSpot: [one is a] TapESpo0s of someone, but [one] acts as a 


Tdpedpos to someone; the noun [is construed] with the genitive, but the verb with 
the dative.” 


4.1.40 otov 


The neuter otov is used adverbially in grammatical, syntactic, and etymological 
discussions with the meaning “such as,” “as,” “e.g.” to introduce examples per- 
taining to a rule that has just been stated. Thus in the Téyvy attributed to Dionysius 
Thrax one finds statements like Tito. S€ TOV TATPWYULLKOV APTEVLKGV LEV 
TpEis, 6 Els Sys, 6 Els wy, 6 Eis ABLOS, OlLov ’ATpEiSys, "ATpeiwy, Kal 6 TOV 
Atodéwv tdLog TUTOs ‘Yppdétos ... (GG i.i: 26. 1-3), which could be trans- 
lated “And [there are] three types of masculine patronymic: the one in -5ns, the 
one in -wy, [and] the one in -a6tos, such as "ATpetdns, “ATpetwv, and the ‘Yppddios 
type [that is] unique to the Aeolians.” The example introduced may be a single 
word, a phrase, or a whole quotation, as in the Etymologicum magnum entry on 
és, which reads in part onuatvet Kal dvtTwvupiav icoduvaotoav Th ouUTOS" 
otov, “Os yap SetTaTos HAsev ’Ayatdv yadkoxitTUuvuv (635. 14-15), that is, 
“it also has the force of a pronoun having the same meaning as the [pronoun]!° 
outos, as [in the line] “Os ydip 8eUTaTtos Adsev ’AxaLaV yaAKoXLTUVUW.” 


4.1.41 el80¢ 


The formula €i8os + genitive is often used in definitions to mean “a kind of,” as in 
an A scholion to Iliad 10. 30 that reads oTe@avn Eidos Tepikeadaias and means 
“otegavy lis] a kind of helmet”; or as in Hesychius’ entry (A601 Latte) 5eA@iviov" 
el8os Botdvns, which means “8eAQiviov [is] a kind of plant.” 


4.1.42 6 Tointis 


Ifa reference is given to 0 Totntis, and the context does not indicate which poet 
is involved, Homer is normally meant.?° Thus Erotian, in his glossary of Hippo- 
cratic words (A 31 Nachmanson), uses 6tSdoKet 8€ Kai 6 ToLNTHs “and the poet 
also teaches us” to introduce a quotation from Homer in an entry where not only 
has Homer not been previously mentioned, but Euripides has just been named. 
In some texts there is a similar usage of 6 TexviKds (“the grammarian”) to mean 
Apollonius Dyscolus or Herodian. 


4.1.43 Omitted Subject 


The particular poet or other author who is the subject of commentary need not 
be designated by any noun at all, since he is assumed to be the subject of any 
appropriate verb for which no other subject is expressed. Thus an A scholion on 


19. The noun implied by TH is dvTwvupta “pronoun.” 
20. This rule is not absolute, and other poets are occasionally so designated by Byz- 
antine writers. 
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Iliad 10. 326 states <wéhAOVOLV> OTL AVTL TOU EOLKAGL. Kal OUTWS Gel KEXPNTAL 
TH A€EeL, which means “jLéAAovoLv [is] instead of €otkaot. And [Homer] always 


uses the word in this way.”?! 


4.1.44 Ott etc. 

OTL is sometimes used redundantly at the beginnings of scholia, as in the passage 
just quoted and that in 4.1.35. This usage may go back to Alexandrian marginal 
signs and have originally meant something like “the sign is there because” or 
“Aristarchus put a sign there because.” Sometimes such a ott can be translated 
with “because” or “note that,” but often it is best treated as an introductory marker 
(and omitted in translation). In this function it can be useful for separating sev- 
eral comments that appear in the same scholion, since it can appear at the start 
of each one. 8t6Tt, Ka86TL, and Ka96 can all mean “because.” OTL, Ws, and some- 
times ka96 and 8L6Tt can mean “that” and introduce indirect statements, which 
are much less likely to use the accusative and infinitive or accusative and parti- 
ciple constructions than are indirect statements in classical Attic. 


4.1.45 ws 

Apollonius can use ws with participles to mean “because,” even when it is accom- 
panied by dv or is in the compound forms woet, woavet, or wotepet; thus we 
find not only ovx ws €yKetweévou Tov TUGLATOS “not because there is an inter- 
rogative in [it]” (Syvt. 455. 15-16), but also ws dv adtot Tpov@eoTuTos “be- 
cause it existed previously” (Synt. 19. 4) and woei hednopevot “because having 
forgotten” (Synt. 392. 9-10). When used with conjugated verbs, woet can be the 
equivalent of either ws or 6tTt, and with adjectives Ws can mean “quasi-” or “used 


like.” 


4.1.46 Horizontal Bar 


Certain typographical conventions widely used in editions of scholarly texts are 
also helpful to the reader. The most important of these is that when groups of 
letters that do not form a complete word are discussed, a horizontal line is nor- 
mally placed over them to indicate that they are not to be read as a word, as “Ta 
cis Oat Ajyovta” meaning “words ending in -6at” (A scholion to Iliad 10. 67). 
The same applies to discussions of individual letters, as in another A scholion to 
Iliad 10. 67, which comments Kal SiAOV OTL LEeTABEBANTAL TO Y Els TO X EV 
TH AvwxXOl Sta TO 4, that is, “and it is clear that the y has been changed to x in 
dvwx8t on account of the 9.” As such use of horizontal bars is usual in manu- 


21. The accuracy of this statement as it stands may be debatable, but it contains the 
remains of an important point made by Aristonicus, for this fundamental meaning of péhAw 
(cf. LS] s.v.) is more common in Homer than in later texts. 
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scripts as well as in modern editions, an editor's practice in this respect may well 
have manuscript authority (though such authority cannot be safely presumed). 


4.1.47 Accentuation 


When a whole word is being discussed, it is not so marked, but its separation 
from the syntax of the sentence may still be indicated by its accentuation, if it is 
naturally oxytone. Since a word under discussion is not really part of the sen- 
tence in which it is mentioned, a final acute accent on such a word is not changed 
to a grave, and these anomalous-looking acute accents can give the reader 
valuable hints about how to read a sentence. Thus in the Téxv7n attributed to 
Dionysius Thrax one finds the statement Tov 8€ dvdjaTos StabéoeEts Eloi SU0, 
EVEpyela Kal TABOS, EVEPYELA LEV WS KPLTHS O Kpivw, TaB0S SE WS KPLTOS 
0 Kplvopevos (GG i.i: 46. 1-2), which could be translated “and there are two 
voices of the noun, active and passive; active like kpttts ‘the one who judges,’ 
and passive like kpttds ‘the one who is judged’.” This convention is not followed 
in all texts. 


4.1.48 Spacing 

Words that are the topic of discussion are sometimes marked by wider spacing 
between the letters than is found in other words, as kpLTH} S and KpLtToOs¢ in the 
example just given. This spacing, which is a substitute for quotation marks, is not 
always easy to spot and can be used inconsistently. Therefore the absence of such 
extra spacing, even in an edition where it occurs elsewhere, does not necessarily 
show that the word in question should be read as a grammatical part of the sen- 
tence. The same type of spacing can also be used for quotations from texts, for 
proper names, or for other words the editor wishes to set apart from the rest of 
the text. 


4.2 TECHNICAL VOCABULARIES 


4.2.1 Introduction 


Our own system of grammatical analysis is a direct descendant of that developed 
by the Greeks, so most Greek concepts in these areas are ones with which we are 
familiar. Moreover, most of our grammatical terminology comes from Latin terms 
that were themselves calques of Greek grammatical terminology (e.g. “case” from 
Latin casus “fall,” which was derived from the Greek use of trdots “fall” for a 
grammatical case). As a result most of the Greek grammatical vocabulary can be 
assimilated fairly easily by Classicists: one need only learn the Greek words for 
those familiar concepts, for example that SoTtKy means “dative case.” The diffi- 
culties come in two areas. One is that our system of grammatical analysis is not 
identical to that of the Greeks, and therefore some of the concepts expressed by 
their terminology are not familiar to us: for example, we tend to say that Greek 
had three genders, but many Greek grammarians thought there were four or five 
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(see 4.2.11 below), giving us some words for genders that are not immediately 
equivalent to anything currently in use. 


4.2.2 Fluidity of Usage 


The second difficulty is that there is a certain fluidity in Greek technical terminol- 
ogy, so that the same word can have a number of different uses in different pas- 
sages. Often these differences are the result of the evolution of grammatical theory 
during the thousand or so years in which ancient scholarship developed. Our own 
grammatical analyses and terminology are not the same as those current in 1000 
AD, nor even, in some cases, are the Greek grammatical analyses standard in the 
English-speaking world the same as those now used in France or Germany, so it is 
not surprising that different ancient grammarians could have different terminology 
from one another. Sometimes, however, a single word can have a variety of uses 
even within one grammatical treatise; for example Dionysius Thrax uses dOptoTos 
both to mean “aorist tense” and to mean “indefinite.” The root of this problem is the 
fact that Greek grammatical terms were often common words that had non-technical 
as well as technical meanings (e.g. even after it came to be used for “case,” TT@aLS 
continued to mean “fall,” to grammarians as well as to other Greeks), and even the 
less common ones were usually formed by a transparent process of derivation that 
gave them a basic meaning obvious to all (e.g. ddptoTos is clearly derived from the 
alpha privative and OpiCw “divide, define,” with the result that the basic meaning 
“indefinite” is always available). Thus the basic, etymological meanings of grammati- 
cal terms continued to be present in the minds of writers and readers, and words 
could be used both in those senses and in more developed technical uses (such as 
“case” or “aorist”) without any more discomfort than an English speaker would feel 
about a sentence like “It is certainly not the case that Greek words could be used in 
random order because of the syntactic information conveyed by their cases.” It is 
therefore important to look carefully at the context of an ambiguous term and con- 
sider all its possible uses before deciding on a translation. 


4.2.3 Limitations 

Greek grammatical terminology is a complex issue that has been much discussed, 
and fuller information about the different terms can be found in the Glossary below 
(Ch. 6). The following summary, which is based on the classifications of Dionysius 
Thrax, is something of an oversimplification but should suffice for dealing with 
most scholarly texts from the Hellenistic, Roman, and later periods. It does not, 
however, necessarily apply to the grammatical discussions of Aristotle and the 
Stoics, since early Greek grammar employed different concepts from those found 
in the later system. 


4.2.4 Vowels etc. 

A éyos (sentence; note that while A6yos has many meanings in grammatical 
writings, it cannot mean “word” in such texts) is made up of h€Eets (words; some- 
times 6voya, LOpLOV, LEPOS AOyou, or other terms are also used for our “word,” 
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all with slightly different meanings), which in turn are composed of ovAAaBat (syl- 
lables, lit. “takings together”) made up of oTotxeia (sounds/letters, lit. “elements” 
of language) written with, and often not clearly distinguished from, ypapata 
(written letters). oTotxeta can be Qwrjevta (vowels, lit. “things sounding”) or 
ovpL@uva (consonants, lit. “things sounding with,” because they often cannot be 
pronounced without a vowel). bwvjevta may be papa (long), Boaxéa (short), 
or 8txpova/Kotva (capable of being either long or short); 8(@8oyyot (diphthongs, 
lit. “two sounds”) are formed by combining a TpoTAaKTLKOV wv ijev (a vowel that 
comes first ina diphthong) with a vtotakTiKOV Quwvijev (one that comes second, 
i.e. Lorv). 


4.2.5 Consonants 

ovpL@uva may be HL @wva (lit. “semivowels,” but the sounds so designated are 
continuants, i.e. €, E, b, A, uw, v, p, and, since these can be pronounced on 
their own almost like vowels; therefore this category corresponds to our liquids, 
nasals, and sibilants, not our semivowels), or d@wva (stops, lit. “not sounding [on 
their own]”), which are further divided into Ad (bare, i.e. without aspiration; 
applied to the voiceless unaspirated stops k, 7, T), dao€éa (hairy, i-e. aspirated; 
applied to 8, ©, x), and péoa (middle, used for the voiced stops B, y, 8). Other 
groups of consonants include the :7\a (double: ¢, €, ) and the dweTdBoda or 
vypa (“unchanging” or “fluid,” used for the liquids and nasals: A, |, Vv, p). 


4.2.6 Diacritics and Punctuation 


In addition to the oTotyeia there are TpoowStat (diacritic marks, or features of 
pronunciation so indicated). These include tvevpata (breathings), which may 
be dac€a (rough) or {Ad (smooth, lit. “bare”; note that this terminology corre- 
sponds to that used for aspirated and unaspirated stops), and a variety of oT-ypat 
(punctuation marks, lit. “dots”). The most commonly mentioned ottypat are the 
teheta (period/full stop, lit “complete”), S\aaToay (lit. “separation,” used for a type 
of comma), and uTootvypy (lit. “dot underneath,” used for another type of comma). 


4.2.7 Accents (i) 


The most frequently mentioned Tpoowéstat are the Tovot (accents), which are 
more often discussed with verbs than with the nouns and adjectives we tend to 
use. d€Wvetv and dEvTOVos (oxytone, lit. “sharp-toned”) are used for syllables 
having an o€eta [TpoowSta] (acute accent), and for words with such an accent 
on the final syllable. Words with an &eta on the penult could be designated by 
Tapo€vvetv/tapo€vtovos (paroxytone), and those with an d&eia on the antepe- 
nult by tpotapo€tvetv/tpotrapo€vtovos (proparoxytone), though they were often 
called Bapttovos (see 4.2.9 below) instead. 


4.2.8 Accents (ii) 
The second main accentual group consists of words having a TeptoTMpevy (cir- 
cumflex accent, lit. one “drawn around”). These are designated by teptoTav and 
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TEPLOTIULEVOS (perispomenon), used for syllables bearing a TeptoTwevy and for 


words with a TeptoTTwév on the final syllable, and tpoTeptoTav/mpoTrepLo TTI LEvOS 
(properispomenon), used for those with a TeptoTwpévy on the penult. 


4.2.9 Accents (iii) 

Unaccented syllables are designated by Baptvetv and Bapttovos (lit. “heavy- 
toned”). When referring to whole words, these terms were in antiquity defined as 
designating those with no accent on the final syllable,?? but in practice they were 
normally used for words with a recessive accent (i.e. one as close to the beginning 
of the word as the normal rules of Greek accentuation allow), thus providing a 
convenient cover term for the TpoTapoEUTovot, most of the TapoEvTovot, and 
many of the pote ptoTe)Levor.?? Only rarely do ancient writers use these terms 
for words having a Bapeta (grave accent) on the last syllable.?* Enclitics are 
€yKAtTLKOL (lit. “leaning on [a word with an accent]”). 


4.2.10 Parts of Speech 


The pépn Adyou (parts of speech) are not divided exactly as in modern grammars. 
Most, but not all, ancient grammarians divided words into eight parts of speech. 
They are the 6voya (noun, lit. “name,” used for both nouns (substantives) and 
adjectives), pfja (verb), LeTOXy (participle, lit. “participation [in the character- 
istics of both nouns and verbs]”), dp8pov (article, lit. “joint,” used for both articles 


22. See Philoponus, ToviKad TapayyéApata, ed. W. Dindorf (1825: 6. 15-17). 

23. All proparoxytone words are necessarily recessive; paroxytone ones are recessive 
unless the final syllable has a short vowel, and properispomena are recessive if composed 
of only two syllables; thus €Attov, dtrohet TH, and dette are all recessive and would be 
called Bapttova, but dtd80s and dtodotvat are not. By modern definitions, a monosyl- 
lable may be recessive even if it is accented (e.g. Zev), but the ancients did not use the 
term BapUtovos for monosyllables. Thus the only words in which the ancient definition 
(unaccented final syllable) and the ancient practice (recessive accent) do not coincide 
are those with three or more syllables, of which the last is short, with an accent on the 
penultimate (e.g. aT650s and atodobvvat ); and even these are occasionally called Bapttova 
(see Arcadius’ epitome of Herodian, Moritz Schmidt 1860: 100. 13, 15). 

24. Accent marks almost never occur in inscriptions but are present from the early 
Hellenistic period in some papyri; they were invented by Aristophanes of Byzantium (see 
Lameere 1960: 90-2). Originally they were applied sporadically as aids to reading, par- 
ticularly to indicate the division of words (between which no spaces were left in ancient 
texts). The acute and circumflex marked accented syllables, while the grave could be used 
to indicate any unaccented syllable; it was particularly helpful in alerting the reader to 
long compounds by showing that the syllable that would have been accented in the sim- 
plex form had no accent (e.g. OpetxaAkwt for our 6petxadKw). During the Roman period 
the grave came to be used to mark the suppression of a final acute before another word 
(as in modern texts). See Moore-Blunt (1978). 
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and relative pronouns), dvTwvupta (pronoun,”? lit. “name-replacement,”), TPdBEOLS 
(preposition, lit. “putting before,” designating both prepositions and preverbs), 
etiippnwa (adverb, lit. “on the verb,” usually applied to adverbs but also to some 
words we classify as conjunctions, particles, and interjections), and obvSeqp0s 
(conjunction, lit. “binding together,” usually applied to conjunctions but also to 
some adverbs and particles). 


4.2.11 Nouns (i) 

ovowata have yévos (gender), which can be dppeviKdv/dppev (masculine), 6nAvKoV/ 
O8fjAu (feminine), oUSéTEpov (neuter), KoLVdV (common, i.e. capable of being ei- 
ther masculine or feminine, as 0 or ) itT0S), or ETLKOLVOV (epicene, i.e. a word 
with a fixed gender used for both masculine and feminine beings, as 1 XxeAtd0sv 
“swallow,” which is used for swallows of either sex). 6vépLata also have aptOyds 
(number), which can be evikds (singular), duiKds (dual), or TANBuVTLKdS (plu- 
ral); and TT@ots (case, lit. “fall”): eUbeia, 664, or GVO“aOTLKT (nominative, 
lit. “straight,” “upright,” or “for naming”); yeviKn, KTNTLKT, or TATPLKT) (genitive, 
lit. “of the yévos,” “possessive,” or “of the father”); SoTiKy or ETLOTAATLKH (da- 
tive, lit. “for giving” or “epistolary””°); ai TLaTLKy (accusative?’); and kKANTLKT or 


TpoGayopevUTLKT (vocative, lit. “for calling” or “for addressing”). Those TTWoets 
that are not 6p8at can be grouped together as TAG tat (oblique, lit. “sideways”); 
the process of putting a noun into such a case is kAivetv (to decline, lit. “cause 
to slope”). 


4.2.12 Nouns (ii) 


évopuata are also characterized by eiSos (derivational status, lit. “form”), i.e. 
TOWTOTUTIOV (primary, underived, lit. “original”) or Tapdywyov (derived, lit. “led 
aside”); this latter term includes among other derivational types TaTpwVULLLKOV 
(patronymic), KTNTLKOS (possessive), OUYKPLTLKOV (comparative, lit. “for compar- 
ing”), UTep8eTLKOV (superlative, lit. “for putting higher”), and vtokoptoTiKov (di- 
minutive, lit. “for calling endearing names”). The term €t8os is also used for a 
completely different classification of 6véara that includes kvpta (proper names), 
TpoonyoptKa (common nouns), €T8eTa (adjectives, lit. “put on [a noun]”), oavuLa 
(homonyms), ovvaivupa (synonyms), €8viKd (ethnics), €pwrnLaTiKd or TEVOTLKA 
(interrogative adjectives), ddptota (indefinite adjectives), and TeTOUNWEVva (ono- 
matopoeic words); some of these categories are not mutually exclusive. 6vopata 
are also classified by oy fa (compositional status), by which a word can be athowv 


25. Including the pronominal adjectives known both as “possessive pronouns’ and as 
“possessive adjectives” in English (Eds, NwéTeEpos, etc.). 

26. This last term comes from the use of the dative for the addressee in letter head- 
ings, e.g. TAdtwv Atovuotw xatpetv “Plato to Dionysius, greetings” (Epistle 3). 

27. The literal meaning of this term is disputed; see Lallot (1998: 146-8), Dalimier 
(2001: 345-6), De Mauro (1965). 
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(simplex, i.e. uncompounded), ovv8eTov (compounded, lit. “put together’), or 
TapaotvGe Tov (derived from a compound). 


4.2.13 Verbs 

prjwata are characterized by €yKAtots (mood), dtd8eats (voice), TPdGWTOV (per- 
son, lit. “face”), xpdvos (tense), and ov€vyta (conjugation, lit. “yoking together 
[into classes]”), in addition to the aptOjL6s, €lSos (in the first sense, i.e. primary 
or derived), andoxfya that they share with ovata. The €yKAtoets are OpLoTLKT] 
or dTO@avTLKos (indicative, lit. “for defining” or “for declaring”), TepooTAKTLKT 
(imperative, lit. “for commanding”), evKTLKT (optative, lit. “for wishing/praying’), 
UTOTAKTLKT] (subjunctive, lit. “for putting under/after”), and dtapéu@atos (in- 
finitive, lit. “with [person, number, etc.] not indicated”); the peToyn (participle) 
is not an eykAtots but a pepos AOyou. The d:a8€oeEts are Evepyeta (active, lit. 
“activity”), Ta80s (passive, lit. “experience”), and peadTns (middle), while the 
TpdOWTG are TPATOV (first), deUTEpoV (second), and TpiTov (third). The xpdvot 
are €veoTuis (present, lit. “standing in [our time]”), TapeAnAvOus or TapwXNLEVOS 
(past, lit. “having gone past”), and 1€\Awv (future, lit. “yet to happen”); TapeAnAvdas 
is further divided into Tapatatikés (imperfect, lit. “continuing”), Tapaketpevos?s 
(perfect, lit. “lying beside,” “at hand”), vtepouvTéAtkos (pluperfect, lit. “beyond 
completed”), and aéptotos (aorist, lit. “without boundaries”). Classified by ou¢vuyia, 
a verb can be Bapttovos (ordinary w-verbs, because these have a recessive ac- 
cent), TeptoTupevos (contract verbs, because these usually have a circumflex 
accent), oréls Pt Aryyov (|t-verbs, lit. “ending in -{1t”). 


4.2.14 Others 

ap8pa are divided into tpotaktTikov (the definite article, because it is put before 
the noun) and vtotakt kop (the relative pronoun, because it is put after its ante- 
cedent), while dvtwvuptat can be dovvap§pot (pronouns, because these do not 
take an article) or oWvap8pot (possessive adjectives, because these usually take 
an article in Greek). oWvSeop0t include ouptA€eKTLKot (lit. “twining together,” used 
for copulative conjunctions, i.e. those meaning “and” or “but”), aCe vKTLKol (lit. 
“separating,” used for disjunctive conjunctions, i.e. those meaning “or”), ouvaTTTLKOL 
(lit. “joining together,” used for conditional conjunctions, i.e. those meaning “if”), 
aitvodoytKot (causal, used for conjunctions meaning “since” or “because”), and 
TapaTAnpwyate«ot (lit. “filling out,” used for particles such as 61 or ye). 


4.2.15 Further Information 

The foregoing discussion includes only a few of the most common elements of 
grammatical Greek. Some more are included in the Glossary (Ch. 6 below), and 
one can also consult LSJ and Bécares Botas (1985). The scholarly literature on 


28. Some grammarians agree with modern classifications in considering the perfect 


a type of present tense. 
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this type of Greek, however, is not always adequate to explain everything one finds 
in texts, and sometimes one is reduced to working out a word’s meaning for one- 
self. The best way to do this is to examine parallel passages, by collecting as much 
data as possible on the way the word in question is used by the author concerned, 
or at least in texts from the same genre and date. An effective way to collect such 
data is to search the author's works electronically for the word in question. If the 
text involved is a scholion, the word index to Erbse’s edition of the Iliad scholia 
(1969-88) is another good source of information on usage. Some editions of other 
scholarly texts also have indices that can be useful for this purpose, and occasion- 
ally (as in the case of Apollonius Dyscolus) editors even provide a glossary. Such 
specialized glossaries must be treated with caution when used for texts other than 
the ones for which they were designed, but they may still be a valuable resource 
in emergencies. 


4.2.16 Other Specialized Vocabularies 


Grammatical terminology forms only one of the specialized vocabularies that may 
be encountered in scholarly texts. It is the only one explained here because it is 
the most common in the type of works covered by this book and the hardest to 
master with existing resources, but rhetoric, philosophy, metrical analysis, and 
literary criticism all have their own technical terminology, which is not infrequently 
encountered in scholia. Readers with particular interest in scholia on these top- 
ics should consult modern scholarship in these areas for the detailed nuances of 
specific terms, but for ordinary purposes the definitions in LSJ often suffice. 
Scholia and commentaries on works on technical subjects, such as medicine, 
astronomy, or geometry, often use the technical terminology of the discipline 
concerned as well as scholarly vocabularies; here again consultation of subject- 
specific works is necessary when one wishes to go beyond the information given 
in LS]. The procedures mentioned in 4.2.15 are also useful. 


4.3 NAMES AND TITLES 


There are two difficulties with the personal or place-names and book titles that 
occur in scholarly texts: determining what is a name or title and what is not, and 
identifying the bearers of names. In many modern editions the first problem is 
partially solved by the editors, who often capitalize names and at least the first 
word of a title; quotation marks are occasionally used for titles as well. Such indi- 
cations do not however normally have manuscript authority, and they are not al- 
ways completely trustworthy, so it is useful to keep an open mind about what is 
and is not a title. With many editions the open mind is encouraged by the fact 
that capitalization and quotation marks are used sporadically or not at all. 
Determining whether a mention of an ancient work is giving a title or simply a 
description can be difficult. Many ancient titles begin with the word te pi “about,” 
and therefore a comment such as h€yet €v TO Tept ‘Opnpou could in theory 
mean either “says in his [book] about Homer’ or “says in his [book] About Homer.” 
The situation is complicated by the fact that the concept of a book title was not as 
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well established in antiquity as it is today: ancient titles often seem not to go 
back to the authors themselves, and particularly at early periods works might 
have had no title at all (being known by their opening words) or several (being 
known sometimes by one and sometimes by another; see Nachmanson 1941 
and Schréder 1999). The modern practice is that when a reference to an an- 
cient work could contain a title, it is usually assumed to do so. Thus ws kai 
PihoEEvw Ev TH Tlepit Toowstdv doket (from an A scholion to Iliad 1. 231) 
would be printed with a capitalized ITept and translated “as Philoxenus also 
decides in his About Diacritics.” 

Names of people and places are usually easier to recognize than titles. It is not, 
however, always simple to find out who or what the referent was. Pauly—Wissowa 
(RE) has entries on most obscure authors and is often the fullest source of infor- 
mation, but some information there is out of date, and finding the right entry when 
there are many with the same name requires patience. The Neue Pauly (NP) often 
omits obscure authors, though it is usually worth checking anyway for recent bib- 
liography. The TLG Canon (Berkowitz and Squitier 1990) can be useful if the 
person mentioned left any extant writings (including fragments that have been 
edited as a collection), and the distinguishing epithets it provides can then be used 
to identify the relevant entry in Pauly—Wissowa. If the name is that of a place rather 
than an author, Pauly—Wissowa can still be helpful, but there are various geo- 
graphical dictionaries as well that are often useful. Mythological figures, likewise, 
can sometimes be located in specialized works. 


4.4 REFERENCES 


When a quotation or other type of citation occurs in a work of ancient scholar- 
ship, most modern editors add to the text a reference to the work cited. Some- 
times the reference is to a work that is still extant, and under those circumstances 
the references are normally familiar to most readers and easy to follow up (e.g. 
line numbers for tragedies, Stephanus numbers for Plato). 

Often, however, the citation involves a lost work, and in that case the refer- 
ences are usually harder to use. Such references refer to collections of fragments, 
and usually all one finds if one looks in the collection is a reprinting of the source 
one is already using. Sometimes, however, useful information can be found 
in the collection (either because there is information from other sources that 
bears on the fragment concerned, or because the editor of the collection has re- 
edited the source of the fragment). This is particularly likely to be the case 
if the collected fragments have been edited more recently than the source 
text. 

Precisely in such circumstances, however, it is often difficult to use editors’ 
references to find the right collection. Editors inevitably refer to collections that 
predate their own work, and yet it is particularly important for modern readers to 
check collections that postdate the edition of the source text. In addition, the 
abbreviations used can make it difficult to find even the collection to which the 
editor was referring once it has become obsolete and obscure. 
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There are three large collections of fragments that between them cover more 
than half the citations in most scholarly texts: tragic fragments are found in Snell, 
Kannicht, and Radt’s Tragicorum Graecorum Fragmenta, abbreviated “TrGF” (ex- 
cept fragments of Euripides, for which one must still use the older collection: 
Nauck’s Tragicorum Graecorum Fragmenta, abbreviated “T'GF”), comic fragments 
are in Kassel and Austin’s Poetae Comici Graeci, abbreviated “K—A” or “PCG,” 
and many types of prose fragments can be found in Jacoby’s Fragmente der griech- 
ischen Historiker, abbreviated “FGrHist” or sometimes “Jacoby”. Each of these 
collections contains concordances enabling one to find the fragment number that 
corresponds to a number in an older edition, so if one needs to follow up an out- 
dated reference to a lost work in one of these genres, the best way to proceed is to 
skip the work to which the editor refers altogether and use the concordances to 
find the fragment in the modern collection. 

If the fragment concerned is not in any of these collections, information on 
the best place to look for it can often be obtained by looking up the author in 
Berkowitz and Squitier (1990), NP, RE, or (for fragments of relatively well-known 
authors) OCD, and using the editions listed in those works. Usually once one has 
found the best edition it will contain a concordance to enable one to convert frag- 
ment numbers belonging to an earlier collection. If one needs to follow up an 
editor's reference to the actual outdated source cited, and the abbreviation used 
is not in the editor's list of abbreviations, it can often be found by looking in older 
reference works, especially RE. 


4.5 NUMBER SYSTEMS 


There are several ancient Greek numeral systems, all of which use letters as num- 
bers. The different systems use many of the same letters but assign them differ- 
ent values, requiring alertness on the part of the reader. By far the most common 
system in scholarly (and literary and scientific) Greek texts is one based on the 
order of letters in the alphabet, which closely resembles the numeral system of 
Biblical Hebrew. This system uses the letters (normally, but not always, followed 
by a small diagonal mark to indicate that they are to be read as numbers rather 
than letters) as follows: 


a’=1 = 10 0’ = 100 a’ = 1000 
Busi K’ = 20 o’ = 200 6B’ = 2000, etc. 
y=3 d’ = 30 T’ = 300 

6'°=4 ww’ = 40 uv’ = 400 

e'=5 v=50 o’ = 500 

Fors’ =6 E’=60 x’ = 600 

C= 7 0’=70 wb’ = 700 

7 =8 Tt’ = 80 w’ = 800 

6’ =9 0’ = 90 A’ = 900 


These letters are strung together from left to right, in decreasing order of magni- 
tude, with the diagonal mark occurring only after the last one: thus v8’ is 54, BEE’ 
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is 765, and ,nTy’ is 8,303. In this numeral system the letters are virtually never 
capitalized, at least in modern editions. Such letters can represent ordinal as well 
as cardinal numbers. 

In referring to books of the Iliad and Odyssey, a different alphabetic system is 
used, employing only letters of the classical Ionic alphabet. In this system: 


=i QV=7 v=13 T= 19 
= 2, 6=8 E=14 uv = 20 
3 L=9 o=15 p= 21 


4 k= 10 T = 16 X = 22 
=5 A= 11 p=17 b = 23 
6 w= 12 o=18 w = 24 


In this system no numeral consists of more than one letter, and diagonal marks 
are not normally added. The letters may be capitalized or not; when no work is 
specified, most editors follow the convention that capital letters refer to books of 
the Iliad and lower-case ones to books of the Odyssey. 

The third numeral system has nothing to do with alphabetic order but follows 
an acrophonic principle, so that | = 1, ” =5, A = 10, H = 100, X = 1,000, and 
M = 10,000.’ These letters are always capitalized and are strung together from 
left to right in decreasing order of magnitude, so that XHHAAAAT'I is 1,246. They 
can also be combined with each other and with monetary symbols such as 2 (stater) 
and T (talent) in certain prescribed patterns, such as F (50), ¥ (5,000), or A(10 
talents), leading to numerals like MXXI" HHP AMHI (12,768). This numeral sys- 
tem is common in classical inscriptions but very rare in works of scholarship.*° 


The third system is unlikely to cause difficulties, both because its distinctive 
strings of capital letters make it easy to identify and because it is so rarely found 
in scholarly works. The first two, however, are easily confused. An ancient scholar 
referring to book € will mean Odyssey 6 if he is discussing Homer but book 7 if he 
is discussing Thucydides, and one referring to book A will mean Odyssey 11 if he 
is discussing Homer but book 30 if he is discussing Polybius. 

Thus the scholion to the beginning of Pindar’s first Pythian comments €viknoe 
d€ 0 ‘Tépwv tH pev Ks’ Mu8tdda Kat Thy E€fjs KEANTL, THY SE KO’ GpWArt, i.e. 
“and Hieron won the 26th Pythiad and the following one with a racehorse, but 
the 29th with a chariot,” while that to the beginning of the second Pythian states 
Tis SeuTEpas Wis 1 LEV OTPOG Kal aVTLOTPOMOS KUAWY LE’. TO a’ SipETPOV 


TpOXAatKOV KaTAANKTLKOV ..., which means “the strophe and antistrophe of the 
second ode [are] of 15 cola. The Ist [is] a trochaic dimeter catalectic . . .” Hesychius 
says Biotaé: 0 B’<weTa> Baotréa Tapa Tlépoats (B 632 Latte), which can be 


29. From tévte (the symbol I" is IT written in the old Attic alphabet), 5€ka, EkaTév 
(written in the old Attic alphabet where H indicated a rough breathing rather than the 
letter we know as eta), x{Atot, and pvptot. The sign for “one” is not acrophonic. 

30. For more complete information on the acrophonic numeral system see works on 
Greek epigraphy, e.g. Woodhead (1959: 109). 
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translated “Biotaé [means] the 2nd [man] after the king, among the Persians [i.e. 
in the Persian language].” But the A scholion to Iliad 15.525 reads in part ovTos 
Tpwikdos Ado, Adytrou vids Tot ddeAqot Mptdjov, opoivupos TH Ev TH A 
Adxdot, which means “this Trojan Dolops, son of Lampos the brother of Priam, 
[is] homonymous with the Dolops in [Iliad] 11” (tf agrees with an understood 
BiBAw, see 4.1.33). 


4.6 BRACKETS AND OTHER SYMBOLS 


Because of their difficult textual tradition, works of ancient scholarship are more 
likely than most works of ancient literature to be decorated with brackets, obeli, 
and other symbols in modern texts. A correct understanding of such symbols can 
be important for successful reading of the text. 

The key to the understanding of symbols such as brackets is realization that 
there are no universal rules for their use, and thus when confronted with an un- 
familiar text one should never jump to conclusions about what the brackets mean. 
In some texts, the notation [kat] means that the word kat is present in the 
manuscript(s) but the editor thought it ought not to be, while in others the same 
notation means that kat was not present but the editor thought it should be. Most 
editors include a list of symbols at the front of their texts, or failing that a verbal 
description in the preface, and it is important to find this list before making any 
assumptions. 

Editions of papyri often do not list symbols, however, because almost all pa- 
pyri published since 1931 (and many published earlier) follow the “Leiden con- 
ventions.” If a papyrus was published after that date and does not contain an explicit 
statement to the contrary, the editor can be assumed to be following these prin- 
ciples when using brackets, dots, and other symbols. The Leiden conventions can 
be found in almost all papyrological handbooks.*! 

The most important of these symbols are as follows. Square brackets mark a 
break in the papyrus, and any writing within them is an editor’s conjecture: for 
example @iA[.... | means that the letters @tA are visible on the papyrus and after 
them there is a hole wide enough to contain four letters, while @t\[TaTe | repre- 
sents the same situation on the papyrus but indicates that the editor thinks the 
letters Tate originally stood in the gap. Parentheses (round brackets) are used to 
expand abbreviations, so @iA(Tate) means that the letters @uA are visible, and they 
are all of that word that ever appeared on the papyrus, but the editor believes that 
they are an abbreviation for @t\TaTe. 

Some other brackets show erasures and insertions by scribes: @iA]ta]tate 
means that the writer originally produced @t\tatate but the extra Ta was later 
erased, and gid’ Ta’Te means that the writer originally wrote @LATe but this was 
then corrected to @t\Tate by writing the Ta over the line. Others indicate correc- 
tions by the editor: @tA{ta}tate means that the scribe wrote @tATaTatTe and did 


31. e.g. Turner (1980: 70, 203), Rupprecht (1994: 18, 26); the original publication is 
in Chronique d Egypte, 7 (1932), 285-7 (cf. also 262-9). 
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not try to change it, but the editor believes that the extra Ta was a mistake, while 
(ptA<ToTE means that the scribe wrote @iATe but the editor thinks the word should 
have been giAtate. Dots indicate doubtful letters, so that @iATaTe means that 
the letters @td are indubitable, and they are followed by traces of four other let- 
ters that can no longer be securely identified but that the editor thinks were origi- 
nally tate. tA... means that the letters @LA are followed by traces of four other 
letters that can no longer be securely identified and of the restoration of which 
the editor is uncertain. (Often in such cases there are only a few real possibilities, 
usually discussed in notes or an apparatus criticus.) 

Some recent editors of non-papyrological texts use variants of this Leiden sys- 
tem as well, but many editions of such texts do not follow the Leiden conventions 
and frequently use the same symbols with opposite meanings. The only symbol 
whose meaning is securely established among editors of non-papyrus texts is the 
obelus or dagger (+), which indicates corruption in the word following the obelus, 
or in the words between the obeli if two are used.*? 

When an edition based on medieval manuscripts does not have a list of sym- 
bols, the meaning in each individual case can usually be extracted from the appa- 
ratus. Erbse’s edition of the Iliad scholia (1969-88), for example, has no list of 
symbols, but every time a bracket is used the reason is given in the apparatus. 
Erbse’s conventions are essentially the same as the Leiden conventions, with the 


following additions: / indicates a line break within a lemma, | separates two dif- 
ferent sources within a single scholion, and ——— indicates omission by Erbse 
(equivalent of . . . in English, and used primarily for the D scholia, of which Erbse 
normally prints only a few words). 

Editions of scholia often give, at the end of each entry, an indication of which 
manuscripts contain that entry, in the form of a series of sigla. The ultimate source 
of the entry (as determined by the editor’s researches) may also be indicated in 
the margin; for example Erbse’s edition of the Iliad scholia (1969-88) uses the 
following marginal signs: ex. = exegetical tradition (usually applied to bT scholia, 
but also to some A scholia), Did. = traceable to Didymus’ portion of VMK, Ariston. 
= traceable to Aristonicus’ portion of VMK, Nic. = traceable to Nicanor’s portion 
of VMK, Hrd. = traceable to Herodian’s portion of VMK, D = D-scholion. 


4.7 THE APPARATUS 


When dealing with scholarly texts one cannot afford to ignore the material at the 
bottom of the page. In many editions two distinct sets of material are located there. 
The upper one, which may or may not be present, is a register (or “apparatus”) of 
sources, parallels, and testimonia. In this section are given, in condensed form, 
references to related, similar, or relevant passages in other scholarly works; some- 
times such information is instead put into the text itself or in the margins. These 
parallels are important; often one of them turns out to be a better source of the 


32. M. L. West (1973: 80-8) gives a useful explanation of many of the symbols used 
by editors, but not all editions follow these recommendations. 
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information in question than is the passage one is consulting, and sometimes one 
of them is the direct source of that passage. When using scholarly literature for 
its factual information, one must take care to track down the different versions 
given in the parallel passages and consider their variations. It is also important to 
consider the textual traditions and historical interrelationships of the works in- 
volved before drawing conclusions about how many independent witnesses to a 
given piece of information a list of six or seven parallels actually provides. 

The lowest (or only, if there is only one) apparatus on the page is normally the 
apparatus criticus, an indication (in extremely abbreviated form) of what is found 
in the sources on which the edition is based, at least in those places where the 
editor had to make choices. Because the transmission of scholarly texts is often 
so much more problematic than that of literary texts, readers of ancient scholar- 
ship need to be able to understand an apparatus criticus.** The base language of 
an apparatus is Latin, but most frequently used words are abbreviated. Abbrevia- 
tions used in particular editions may be, but often are not, listed in the preface. 
Ones it is useful to be aware of are listed below. 


a. C., a. COrT. ante correctionem, ante correcturam “before correction” 

abiud. abiudicavit “rejected” (in the sense of showing that something 
does not belong, e.g. of an interpolation) 

absc. abscissus “torn off” 

acc. accedente “with (name of modern scholar) agreeing” (as ablative 
absolute) 

add. addidit “added” 

adi. adiunxit “joined” 

agn. agnoscit “recognizes” or agnovit “recognized” 

al. alii “others” or alibi “elsewhere” 

approb. approbante “with (name of modern scholar) agreeing” (as abla- 
tive absolute) 

archet. archetypus “archetype” 

arg. argumentum “argument” (in the sense of a summary) 

attr. attribuit “attributed” 

cett. ceteri “others” 

cf. confer “compare” 

Ci., Cj. coniecit “conjectured” 

el. collato “with (the following pertinent passage) being compared” 


(as ablative absolute) 
cod. codex “manuscript”; plural codd. is often used to indicate the 
reading of all or the majority of the manuscripts 


33. For a more comprehensive discussion of the apparatus criticus and its conven- 
tions see M. L. West (1973: 82-94); this work is also very helpful for anyone editing a 
text and therefore constructing his or her own apparatus criticus. 
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coll. 


comm. 


coni., COnj. 


coniung. 
corr. 

cp. 
damn. 
def. 

del. 
deprec. 
det. 


detr. 
dist. 


dub. 

ed. pr. 

em. 

evan. 

eX., EXP. 
expl., explic. 


hab. 
hyp. 


i. ., iN Tas. 
ib., ibid. 
in. 

indic. 


init. 
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collato “with (the following pertinent passage) being compared” 
(as ablative absolute) 

commentarius “commentary” 

coniecit “conjectured,” coniectura “conjecture,” or coniunxit, 
coniunctus “joined” 

coniungunt “join” 

correxit, correctus “corrected” 

compendium “abbreviation” or compara “compare” 

damnavit “condemned” 

defendit “defended” or deficit “is lacking, is missing” 

delevit “deleted” 

deprecatur “deprecates, rejects” 

deterior (codex) “worse (manuscript)”; plural dett. is often used 
to indicate the reading of a group of inferior manuscripts (usu- 
ally identified in the preface) 

detritus “rubbed away” 

distinxit “separated, distinguished,” used particularly of adding 
punctuation and of redividing words 

dubitanter “doubtingly” or dubitat “doubts, queries” 

editio princeps “first edition” 

emendavit “emended” 

evanuit “disappeared” 

expunxit “rejected, crossed out” 

explicavit “explained, resolved (an abbreviation, misdivision, 
etc.)” or explicatio “explanation, resolution” 

flagitavit “demanded” 

fortasse “maybe” 

glossema, glossa “gloss” 

ypd@eTat “gives as a variant reading” (the use of this abbrevia- 
tion in an apparatus is derived from its use by scribes, who some- 
times noted the readings of other manuscripts in the margin and 
used yp(d@eTat) to indicate that the reading was an actual vari- 
ant found elsewhere, rather than a gloss or their own conjecture. 
Some editors use yp. in their apparatus not only when the manu- 
script actually has the note yp., but also for equivalent notations 
such as Tlves 6é€.) 

habet, habuit “has, had” 

hypomnema “ancient commentary” or hyparchetypus “hyparche- 


type” 

in rasura “written over an erasure” 
ibidem “in the same place” 
initium “beginning” 

indicavit “pointed out” 


err en, eee ee 
initium “beginning 
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mM. pr. 

m. rec. 

m. Sec. 
mg., marg. 
mg. ext. 
mg. inf. 
mg. sup. 
ms. 

n. 

n. pr., nom. pr. 
negl. 

nov. 

om. 

p. ¢., p. corr. 
pap. 

par. 

pot. qu. 
pr. 

praef. 
prob. 
propos. 
ras. 

rec. 

rell, 

resp. 

rest. 

rubr. 


inseruit, insertus “inserted” 

linea “line” 

loco citato “in the place cited” 

lacuna “lacuna” 

lemma “lemma” 

manus alia, manus altera “another hand,” i.e. a different person 
writing 

manus prima, manus prior “first hand” 

manus recens, recentior “a (more) recent hand” 
manus secunda “second hand” 

margo “margin” or in margine “in the margin” 

margo exterior “outer margin” 

margo inferior “lower margin” 

margo superior “upper margin” 

liber manu scriptus “manuscript” 

nota “note” (imperative) 

nomen proprium “proper noun” 

neglexit “neglected” 

novit “knew” 

omisit “left out” 

post correctionem, post correcturam “after correction” 
papyrus “papyrus” 

paraphrasis “paraphrase” 

potius quam “rather than” 

primus, prior “first” 

praefatio “preface” 

probavit “approved” 

proposuit “proposed” 

rasura “erasure” 

recens, recentior “(more) recent” 

reliqui ‘the remainder, others” 

respicit “refers to, alludes to” 

restituit “restored” 

rubricator “rubricator” (the person who supplies initial letters left 
by the scribe to be added in a more decorative fashion) 
“scholion” 

saeculum “century” 

sub voce “under the entry for the word” 

scilicet “in other words” 

scholium “scholion” or scholiasta “scholiast” 

scripsit “wrote” or scriptus “written” 

secundum “according to” 

seclusit “regarded as an intrusion” (used to justify an editor's 
placing square brackets around words or letters) 
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sim. similia “similar”, similiter “similarly,” vel similiter “or similarly” 

sp. spatium “(empty) space” 

sq. sequens “following” 

SS. supra scriptus “written above” or superscripsit, swprascripsit “wrote 
above” 

stat. statuit “posited” 

suppl. supplevit “supplied” 

susp. suspectus, suspicatus est (falswm esse) “suspected (of being wrong)” 

test. testimonia “testimonia” 

transp. transposuit “transposed, moved” 

trib. tribuit “assigned” 

irsp., trps. transposuit “transposed, moved” 

U. V., UV. ut videtur “as it seems” 

v. vox, verbum “word,” versus “line,” or vide “see” 

v. 1. varia lectio “variant reading” 

v. L. ant. varia lectio antiqua “ancient variant reading” 

vet. vetus, veteres “old” (plural vett. is sometimes used for the con- 
sensus of the older manuscripts) 

vid. videtur “seems” 

vs. versus “line” 

vulg. the vulgate (the main group of manuscripts) 


Plurals of nouns and adjectives are often indicated by doubling the last letter 
of an abbreviation, as sqq. for sequentes, cll. for collatis, or mss. for “manuscripts.” 
Other changes of ending are not normally reflected in the abbreviation; thus all 
the verb abbreviations given above with singular definitions can also be used for 
the corresponding plurals, and the noun abbreviations given with nominative 
definitions for all the oblique cases; often verb abbreviations given in one tense 
are also used in other tenses. Thus, in lac. stat. Allen et Bekker, approb. West et 
Smith, lac. would stand for lacunam, stat. for statuerunt, and approb. for ap- 
probantibus, for a final meaning of “Allen and Bekker posited a lacuna, with West 
and Smith agreeing.” 

Individual manuscripts are identified by single letters, for which a key (entitled 
“sigla”) is given at the start of the edition; often capital Roman letters are used for 
extant manuscripts and lower-case and/or Greek letters for lost archetypes recon- 
structed on the basis of extant manuscripts. Superscript numbers usually (but not 
always) indicate different hands in a single manuscript. The readings of previous 
editors and others who have worked on the text are also commonly mentioned, often 
with the scholars’ names abbreviated; these abbreviations may not be listed any- 
where but can be decoded from the discussion of previous editions in the preface. 

Thus a sentence like Tatétoxn kal Sepdtatva Stawéepet might be accompa- 
nied in the apparatus by notations such as “kat om. AB,” meaning that manuscripts 
Aand B do not have kai at this point (but implying that the other manuscripts do 
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have it), or “kat AB,” meaning that manuscripts A and B have kat at this point 
(but implying that the other manuscripts do not have it), or “kat addidi,” meaning 
that none of the manuscripts have «at at this point but the editor has added it 
because he thinks it was originally there (in such cases kat may be bracketed in 
the text, but it may well not be), or “kat Iri.,” meaning that kat is in none of the 
manuscripts but was added by Irigoin, a previous editor of the text, whose read- 
ing the current editor is following. Other possibilities include “kat corr. m. pr. e 
kata,” meaning that the scribe originally wrote kata but then changed it to kat 
(i.e. Kal correxit manus prima e kata), and “kat m. alt. in mg. inf. A,” meaning 
that in manuscript A a second scribe added kat in the bottom margin (i.e. kat 
(scripsit) manus altera in margine inferiore). Often the reading of more than one 
manuscript is reported in the apparatus, as “kal Sepdtatva A: Sepatatvns B: 
Bepdtatvd te c,” which would mean that manuscript A read tatdiokn kat 
Sepdtatva Stagepet, manuscript B read TatdtoKxn Sepatratvns Sta@epet, and 
manuscript family c read TatdioKn Sepdtratvd Te Sta@epet. 


When an emendation replaces words found in the manuscripts (rather than 
being an addition to them as in the example above), both the emendation and the 
manuscript reading(s) are given in full in the apparatus, with the reading that is 
printed in the main text normally coming first. Thus in the apparatus to a text 
reading TatdioKn Kal Sepdtatva Sta@epet one might find “kai Sepatatva Iri.: 
Sepatraivns ABc” or “kai 6epdatratva Iri.: 8epatratvns codd.,” both of which would 
mean that the manuscripts (codices) had Sepattatvns but that this had been 
emended to kat 8€pdtratva by lrigoin and that that emendation was accepted by 
the current editor. If however the abbreviation corr. (correxit) is used, the manu- 
script readings are listed first in the apparatus even though the emendation is 
printed in the text: thus “@epattatvns codd.: corr. Iri.” means that Irigoin is re- 
sponsible for the words printed in the text (and one cannot tell what those are 
from the apparatus alone), but the manuscripts had something different, namely 
Sepatratvys. If the emendation was made by the current editor rather than by a 
predecessor, the formula used is “@epattaivns codd.: correxi.” 

Often emendations not printed in the text are mentioned in the apparatus, along 
with other information on the opinions of scholars who have worked on the text. 
For example “kai Sepdtratva Be: Sepdtratva 5€ A (def. Iri.): fort. legend. Se pdatraiva 
te” would mean that the reading of this text, kai 8¢pdtatva, was supported by 
manuscript B and manuscript family c, that manuscript A had 8epatratva 6€ and 
Irigoin thought this reading was correct, and that the current editor is not so sure 
and suggests that perhaps the correct reading is 8€pdtratvd Te (i.e. Pepdtratva 5€ 
A (defendit Irigoin): fortasse legendum Sepdtatvd Te). 

By no means all variations are indicated in an apparatus; the thoroughness with 
which different readings are reported depends on the individual editor, but in 
general obvious mistakes that occur in only one or two manuscripts are passed 
over without discussion. (Often an editor's preface gives information on the prin- 
ciples on which his or her apparatus is based.) Sometimes even major deviations 
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are ignored, because the point behind an apparatus is normally to indicate genu- 
ine alternative possibilities in the reconstruction of the author’s original text. 
Modern editions use modern conventions regarding diacritics, often without any 
discussion or indication in the apparatus; thus the accents and breathings in most 
editions cannot be assumed to be those of the particular manuscripts on which 
the editions are based, and in the case of papyri accents, breathings, and word 
divisions are usually editorial additions. 


a) 


Reader 


Te PURPOSE OF THIS CHAPTER IS TO PROVIDE PRACTICE 
in reading scholarly Greek. In order to derive maximum benefit from it, readers 
are advised to work systematically through one or more of the four sections, writ- 
ing out a translation of each selection and checking it against the key in 5.2 be- 
fore proceeding to the next selection. Extracts are arranged here by the type of 
skills required to read them, not by the criteria governing the arrangement of 
Chapters 2 and 3, and the sections have been arranged in ascending order of dif- 
ficulty: lexica are on the whole the easiest ancient scholarship to read, while gram- 
matical treatises are the most difficult. Further selections from each group, without 
key, are provided in 5.3 for use as class assignments or for extra practice. 

Not all texts discussed in Chapters 2 and 3 are represented here. Owing to 
space limitations, all that has been attempted is inclusion of some selections from 
each major type of scholarly material. Some classes of material, however, have 
been systematically excluded: in addition to fragmentary, lacunose, or corrupt texts, 
commentary that is primarily philosophical, mathematical, or scientific in nature 
has been omitted, on the grounds that reading such material requires different 
skills from the ones it is the purpose of this book to provide. Metrical commen- 
tary is likewise omitted, because Hephaestion’s treatise and Van Ophuijsen’s trans- 
lation of it (1987) already offer a good introduction to reading Greek metrical work. 
The selections presented here aim to provide a representative view of the type of 
material found in each category, and therefore some of them contain ancient schol- 
ars’ errors. No attempt has been made to select the most important or profound 
passages from each text; these are rarely self-explanatory enough to be appropri- 
ate here and have in any case usually been discussed and translated elsewhere. 

Examples are presented in exactly the form in which they appear in the edi- 
tions cited, and there is consequently no consistency in the use of symbols, ab- 
breviations, types of sigma, etc.! Any symbols or notations the editors added to 
the text itself have been included, although those in the margins and apparatus 


1. Except that typographical customs now completely obsolete, such as the use of 
ligatures or the use of final sigma within certain words, have been suppressed in the in- 
terests of legibility. 
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are omitted. Some editors followed conventions of accentuation different from 
those now in use (particularly as regards the accentuation of enclitics and the 
use of the grave accent before punctuation), and others produced typographi- 
cal errors, but these have generally not been altered or corrected, because deal- 
ing with the vagaries of editions is part of the task of reading scholarly Greek.” 
When errors or editorial practices could be misleading, however, or when the 
absence of the apparatus poses a problem, further information is given in the 
notes. Unless the notes specify otherwise, all Greek material printed should be 
taken as part of the passage, regardless of the type of brackets in which it may 
be enclosed. 

Scholia quoted here have also been selected for their ability to be understood 
without reference to more of the text commented on than is given in the lemma. 
Many scholia do not meet this criterion, so readers should be aware that the im- 
pression given by this selection that scholia can be read without reference to the 
text is largely false; the most useful aid to reading many scholia is a copy of the 
text commented on. 

When translating scholarly texts one is faced with a question about how much 
to translate. If the words under discussion are themselves put into English, pas- 
sages that discuss their spelling or textual history may no longer have any mean- 
ing. On the other hand, if lemmata are not understood, passages that discuss their 
meaning become incomprehensible. The same goes for quotations embedded in 
scholarly works: if their purpose is to attest to the use of a word in a particular 
form, the point will be lost in translation, but if the reason they are quoted has to 
do with their meaning, the point will be lost if the quotation is not understood. 
Obviously, it is always best to understand everything in a passage, whether or not 
one ultimately translates it; in practice, however, it can be a poor use of time to 
struggle with the translation of a syntactically incomplete quotation, in a very dif- 
ferent kind of Greek, that is irrelevant to the point of the exercise at hand. 

I recommend, therefore, the following procedure for those whose purpose in 
translating these exercises is to learn how to read scholarly Greek: (1) initially, 
leave the lemma in Greek; (2) translate all the scholarly material, except words or 
phrases that are the focus of discussion (those preceded by an article and/or marked 
by quotation marks) and quotations, which may be left in Greek; (3) put any ref- 
erences added by the editor into the translation, changing them into a familiar 
format (this is necessary practice because when actually using scholarly texts one 
usually needs to follow up the references); (4) assess the situation—Is it abso- 
lutely clear what the lemma means and what the author is saying? Is it certain 
that any quotations still untranslated are given purely as attestations of a word's 
use? If so, no more translation is necessary; if not, translate whatever is needed to 
make the passage maximally comprehensible. (Some hints about what should be 


2. Avery few typographical errors have been silently corrected because they were too 
awful to retain and too embarrassing to explain in a note, but this procedure has been 
adopted only as a last resort. 
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translated can be found in the commentary: if notes are given on a quotation, it 
needs to be translated.) 

Because of the extent to which essential information tends to be left under- 
stood in ancient scholarly texts, it is easy to translate the words of such texts with- 
out producing any meaning. While some scholarly texts are indeed meaningless 
in the form we now have them, no such texts have been included in this reader. 
Therefore, an important part of the translation exercise is to supply the missing 
information correctly: no translation is finished until it makes sense. 


5.1 TEXTS WITH KEY 


5.1.1 Lexica 
Contents. Hesychius 1-15; Ammonius 16-20; Timaeus 21—3; Apollonius Sophista 
24-5; Etymologica 26-35; Suda 36. 


1. Hesychius, ed. Latte, A 1307 
de(popat’ dvw alpopar. ZobowAis Tpaxtviats (216) 
Notes: cf. 4.1.2, 4.1.12. The line number has been added by the editor. 


2. Hesychius, ed. Latte, A 1346 
dehrAdbuv (tTHWv* Taxéwv. VohoKAs Ois{trodSt Tupavvw (466) 
Notes: cf. 4.1.2, 4.1.7, 4.1.12. 


3. Hesychius, ed. Latte, A 7284 
dpktovpos: Botdvys eiSos. kal doTtpov 
Notes: Botdvyn “plant”; cf. 4.1.4. 


4. Hesychius, ed. Latte, B 642 
Bry: TH TOEW. F TH Cwhh 
Note that Bios means “life” and Bt6s means “bow”; this entry is accented Btq in 
the manuscript, but Latte has omitted the accent because Hesychius’ gloss de- 


pends on an ambiguity of accent. 


5. Hesychius, ed. Latte, A 7274 
apket* Tpooapkel. Bonfet. EvpittdSns Mnet (fr. 624) 
Notes: cf. 4.1.4; tpocapKéw “give aid.” The reference is to TGF. 

6. Hesychius, ed. Latte, A 1357 
demTou* detvot. Kat Gatto. AtoxvrAos Hpwrtet (fr. 213) 


Notes: Gatttos “invincible.” The reference is to TGF and would now be fr. 213 TrGF. 


7. Hesychius, ed. Latte, B 1277 
BovTLXoL* BaTpaxol LKpOl ExoVTES OUPAS 
Notes: Batpaxos “frog”; ovlpd “tail.” 

8. Hesychius, ed. Latte, A 7607 
apws* apo d6vona, Tapa Tépoats 
Notes: tapda: cf. 4.1.28. 
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Hesychius, ed. Latte, A 7630 


doPeoe’ d:é@detpe. Kpijtes 
Notes: cf. 4.1.7, 4.1.12. 


Hesychius, ed. Latte, A 7617 


doakaptvios: dteipos Baddoons. ot S€ ov KEKOLVUVKWS UTEP 
Dahaptviwv (Ar. Ran. 204) 

Notes: dtetpos “without experience”; ot 6€: cf. 4.1.13; Kotvavew “take part in (the 
battle)”; Zadaptvios “Salaminian, from Salamis.” The reference, which indicates 


where the lemma occurs in extant literature, has been added by the editor. 


Hesychius, ed. Latte, A 7305 


APWATPOXLT* 1) TOV TPOXHV aTOXdpaEts (W 505) 


Notes: Top0x6s “wheel”; dtoydpaéts “incision, track.” 


Hesychius, ed. Latte, 759 


yoyypucetv’ TOVOpUCELV. TO WS US huvetv, STEP EVLOL yoy yUCeELV. 
TO aUTO kal ypuAtCetv hEyeTaL 


Notes: TovOpvCw “mutter”; yoyyvCw “murmur”; ypuAtCw “grunt.” 


Hesychius, ed. Latte, A 6404 


ATOKOPOWOALEVALS* ATOKELPaLEVAaLs’ KOpoas yap Tplxas. 
Atoxbtros ‘Yuvan (fr. 248) 

Notes: dtoketpw “cut”, esp. of hair: middle, “cut off one’s hair.” The second part 
would have the same meaning if the accusatives were nominatives. The refer- 
ence gives the fragment number in TGF, which is the same as its number in 


TrGF (cf. 4.4). 


14. Hesychius, ed. Latte, A 7619 


doakydvas:’ boBepds. elpnke SE oUTWS TapaBapBaplCwv 
Notes: eipne: cf. 4.1.43; tapaBapBaptCw “speak somewhat like a barbarian,” i.e. 


imitate barbarians. 


15. Hesychius, ed. Latte, B 1262 


BpUTTos: elS0s éxivou Tehaylou, Ws bnotv ’AptoTtoTéAgs (h. an. 
4,530b5) ot d€ iyOtv. ot S€ TpLOVAAGBUs.<adyoRpuTTOV, Tv, Adxns 
TTOLEL’ 

Notes: €xivos “hedgehog, sea-urchin”; teAayiou indicates which kind of €xivos 
is intended; ot Sé: cf. 4.1.13; Hv is an exclamation, “see there!”; Tovéw can mean 
“get for oneself.” The last four words are probably a comic fragment (frag. adesp. 
com. 296 K—A); see Latte (1942: 85). 


16. Ammonius, ed. Nickau, 30 


ddAOs Kal ETEPOS BLaMepeEl. ETEPOS HEV yap ETL BuOiV, GAos SE 
ETL ThELOva. 
Notes: €tt “applied to” (cf. 4.1.31). Our version of Ammonius seems to use the 


singular 5va@epet interchangeably with the plural in such contexts. 
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17. Ammonius, ed. Nickau, 26 
GANVES Kal dANGES Sragepet. GANBES HEV yap dEvTOVUWS TO EvavTLoV 


TWH WEevdet, GAnPes S€ TPOTApoEUVT6VWS TO KaT’ ETTEPWTNOLV 
hE YOLEVOD. 
Notes: cf. 4.1.9; ddnfes means “really?” as a skeptical response; 6€uT6Vvus and 


TpotrapoEuTovws: cf. 4.2.7; kat’ can be translated “as” here. 


18. Ammonius, ed. Nickau, 386 
TedaoTHs Kat Teveotns dtagepet. TeAGOTHS LEV Yap O TPdTOVrE, 
Tlevéotns Sé Tapd Oecoahots 6 KATA TIOAELOV B.OVAW.HELS WS TAPA 
Adkwo. ot ElAwtes. 
Notes: cf. 4.1.9; tpdo@uE “one who seeks protection”; tapd: cf. 4.1.28; kaTd “in 


the course of.” 


19. Ammonius, ed. Nickau, 180 
ETM KOUPOL Kal OULPAXOL StaPEepovotv. ETIKOUPOL LEV ydp EloLV 
OL TOS TOAELOULEVOLS BonfotVTEs Kal OvAAaLBavopEvoL, OULLAXOL 
S€ Ol TOV TOAELOUWTUWW. “Ounpos Bt’ dAns EQUAGEE Tis TOLHOEWS 
TH Stagopdv: ovK EoTLv ovV Tap’ avTG ETLKOUPOUS ‘EhAVOV 
hE yoUEVOUS LEUpEtVs, GAAA Tpiiwv. 
Notes: Toke LEW “make war (on)”; ovAdap.Bavw + dat. “take the part of”; €oTw “it 


is possible”; the statement about Homer is essentially correct. 


20. Ammonius, ed. Nickau, 334 

vies TAotwv Stamépovow. Atdvupos (p. 321 Schmidt) €v Evdexdtw 
PNTOPLKOV VTOWVHLATWY dyolv OUTWS* STL SLAMEPOVOLY aL ViIjES 
TOV Thoiwy. TA LEV ydp €oTL OTPOYYyUVAG, aL SE KWTTPELs Kat 
oTpatumitides. “Aptototéns 6€é (fr. 614 Rose) totopet Ev Atkarwdpaor 
TOV TOAE {L }wY OUTS °AEEAVEpOS 6 ModoTTOs UTIO TAUTOV XPdVOV, 
Tapavtivww avtov LEeTaTELAaLEvwW ETL TOV TPOS TOUS BapBdpous 
TOEWLOV, EEETIAEVOE VaVOL HEV TEVTEKaLSeKa, TAOLOLS S€ GUXVOIS 
LTTAYWYOLS KAL OTPATLLUTLIKOLS’. 

Notes: EvdeKdtw: sc. BiBrtw (cf. 4.1.33); UTdpvnLa “commentary”; OUTWS: see 
4.1.23; OTL: see 4.1.44; Ta jLév and at S€ can be translated “the latter” and “the 
former” respectively, and their genders indicate the references; oTpoyyvAo0s 
“round”; kwipns “oared”; otpaTidtts “military”; teTopéw “relate” (as a result of 
research); diKatwya “justification”; UTd + acc. “at about”; cuxvds “many”; 
oTpatiwttKds “for soldiers,” i.e. troop transports. The Aristotle reference could 


also be given as fr. 407.1 Gigon. 


21. Timaeus’ Platonic lexicon, ed. Ruhnken, 190. 2—3. 
T1U@tor. & dv8pes aipetoi Tapa AdKwouv, S00 Kad’ ExaoTov Baciéa 
OVOOLTOL. 


Notes: 6 is the equivalent of 8’ here; atpetdés “chosen”; otaotTos “messmate.” 
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22. Timaeus’ Platonic lexicon, ed. Ruhnken, 78. 1-2. 
‘Eaut@. €T1 TpiTOU TPOGUITIOV. OL "ATTLKOL SE ETL SEUTEPOU KEXPNVTAL. 


Notes: Attic authors do indeed sometimes use forms of €autov for cauTov, e.g. at 


Plato, Lysis 209c; étt: see 4.1.31. 


23. Timaeus’ Platonic lexicon, ed. Ruhnken, dedicatory epistle, pp. 3-4. 
TIMAIOZ TENTIANQI 
eU TpATTELV. 


ETLOTAWLEVOS aKpLBAS THY yuorNV Kal THY Tept TAdTuva oTovshV 
Kal @iroKaALav, ELwOuds Te TH Kpoviwy EopTh TMV ELauTOU Tos 
MiroLts ATapxeo#at’ TaLdLd TE Gua Kal TH Tis TaLdids dderQr 
oTovdt} xpnodyevos €€éheEa TA TAPA TH PLACTOQW YAWOONLATLKDS 
1) Kata ovvyderav ’AtTTiKi elpnpéva, ovx UUtVY [LdvoLS Tots 
‘Pwpators dvtTa doagh, ddAa Kal TOV “EAAHvuW Tois TheloTots, 
TdEds Te TAUTA KATA OTOLXELOV Kal LETAMPdGAS ATEOTELAG GOL, 
voutoas Kal avTov e€eLv oe TaLdLav ovK dpLoUdOV. "EPpwoo. 

Notes: €0 TodTTELV with the nominative of the sender and dative of the addressee 
is one of the standard ways of beginning a letter and can be roughly translated “X 
to Y, greetings”; Kpdvia “Saturnalia”; dmapxopat + gen. “offer some of” (with the 
connotations of an offering of first fruits); TaLt6.d “amusement”; oTOUvST} “serious- 
ness”; €kAéyw “pick out”; 6 @tdAdcogos refers to Plato; tapd cf. 4.1.28; 
yAwoonpatiKds “with unusual words”; kata oTotxetov “in alphabetical order’; 


weTappdcw “paraphrase”. 


24. Apollonius Sophista, ed. Bekker, 4. 8-11 
dy\at as Tas Kahdovds Kal Tos Kdopous: “dyhatas Ths viv ye 
yeTa Suwo. KéKaoTat.” Kal EVLKdS “aydatny yap Emorye Beoi ol 
"OhuuTIOV Exovotv wAecav.” €oTt S€ Kal ’Aydatn KUpLOV dvopa’ 
“Nnpevs ’Ayhatns vlLos Xapotoio dvaKtos.” 
Notes: kKahAovy “beauty”; the quotations are Od. 19. 82 (in a distorted form, and 
not comprehensible as it stands), Od. 18. 180-1, and II. 2. 672 (with aT’ missing 


between the last two words). 


25. Apollonius Sophista, ed. Bekker, 106. 4—6. 

KWSELaV LStwe N THS WAKWVoC Kean}. OTav b€ éyy “O SEQ KWSELAV 
avaoxuv,” tapédettev TO Os, iv’ H THY TOU avOpuittou KE@aANVY WS 
TIP Tis ENKwvos avéoyev. TOV ATAaE cipnuevuw. 

Notes: |AKwv “poppy”; the quotation is from II. 14. 499, apparently with the ex- 
pectation that the second word would be divided 8’ €@n rather than into the 6€ 
(ry (@r meaning “like”) preferred by Zenodotus and modern scholars; tapahet tw 
“omit”; a dma€ €ipnyévov is what we call a hapax legomenon, and strictly speak- 


ing kwSeta is not one, though it occurs only once in Homer. 


26. Etymologicum Gudianum, ed. De Stefani, vol. ii, p. 356. 16 
Altatta’ ddic dattéc Saita Kai Siatta. 
Notes: cf. 4.1.20; 8iata “way of living”; Sats for Sais “meal.” 
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27. Etymologicum genuinum, ed. Lasserre and Livadaras, A 131 
a9€wLoTtos (I 63): ddtKos, dvojLos’ 8épLLOTOS Kai a8épLLOTOS B, Sym. 
197, EM 364. 
Notes: 9€Lta Tos “righteous, lawful”; the reference after the lemma indicates where 


the word occurs in Homer, and the letters at the end indicate sources and parallels. 


28. Etymologicum genuinum, ed. Lasserre and Livadaras, A 500 
"Ahkdos: Ov yap TedTIOV Ot "IwYES EKBAAAOUOL TOT TMV KTNTLKODV, 
Hyouv Tis EU Si@8dyyou, TOV avTOV TPdTIOV Kai Ot AlodEts THs at 
SiQOdyyou EkBdAAovGLY TO T, OLOV OnBaios OnBdos, dpyaios apydos, 
*Adkdtos ’AAkdos. oUTWs ‘Hpwdtavos THepi taédv (Il 276,26) AB, 
Sym. 602, EM 885. Hdn. Lc. 
Notes: relative-correlative construction; €kBdAdw “drop”; t cf. 4.1.46; kTATLKOS 
“possessive”; tyyouv “or rather”; modern studies of Greek dialectology describe these 
phenomena somewhat differently. The letters at the end indicate sources and 


parallels. 


29. Etymologicum magnum, ed. Gaisford, 556. 23-4 
Aaodikn: “Ovopa Kiptov’ €k Tov Aads Kal Tov dikn. Ta bE eis OX 
OKTAXHS OuVTiOevTaL. ZHTEL Els TO O. 
Notes: dvojia KUpLov “proper name’; note the use of a neuter article with the femi- 
nine dikn to indicate that it is the word under discussion; Ta eis OX “nouns end- 


ing in -os”; OKTaXGs “in eight ways”; CyTet eis TO: cf. 4.1.29. 


30. Etymologicum magnum, ed. Gaisford, 605. 42-5 
NiGe: Znpaivet TO vite. Ot Atodets Ta eis TO pypata eis dto 
2D peTaBaaddovot, vit, vioow. Tapavtivw S€ Qwvt yivetat vicw" 
Tapa TO vitw yivetat viTpov, WS PdooW, WAKTPOV" Kal TAoOW, 
TIAT|KTPOV. 
Notes: vittw “wash”; pwvn “speech,” i.e. dialect; mapa + acc. “from” (cf. 4.1.28); 
vitpov “sodium carbonate” (used with oil as soap); Waoow “wipe” (here); LaKTPOV 


“towel”; TAAKTpOV “instrument for striking a lyre.” 


31. Etymologicum genuinum, ed. Lasserre and Livadaras, A 557 
dA@nOTHS* O EUpEeTLKds* OL HEV yap ETBETOV Tov avOputrOU, Ot 
S€ aVTOV TOV AVOpwTOV. TAPA TO GA@eLV, TO EUPLOKELV’ LdVvOS yap 
6 dvOpwttos EvpeTikds. €€ ov 1 YEVLK?) TOV TANBUVTLKHY GAPNOTAV 
Kat (¢ 8) 

aX@noTdwv: 
OPev Kal dA@a TO OTOLXELOV MVOLAOTAL, TAPA TO GAPW, TO EUPLOKW" 
TPWTOV Yap TOV dAAwWY OTOLXELWW ELPEON. 1} ATO TOU KATA aLOLBaS 
TOMTEVEDHaL’ GAMeLY yap TO due(PeLV, 6Bev Kal (2% 593) 

ad@eoi Borat 
AB, Sym. 642, EM 967, Et. Gud. (c) a 882, Eust. 1224,44; 1422,33; 
1788,34. *Methodius. 


Notes: dA@noTHs is a Homeric word now thought to mean “bread-eating”; eupeTLKOS 
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“inventive”; €m(8eTov “adjective”; Tapa: cf. 4.1.28; dd@etv and dd@w are unattested 
elsewhere but must be present forms derived from the second aorist of dA@dva, 
TAMOV; TO Evpiokety is a gloss on TO GAQeLY; LOVOS yap... is an explanation of 
the views expressed in the previous clauses (or perhaps just of the second view); 
YEviKy, TANBvVTLKOV: cf. 4.2.11; oToLxetov “letter”; 6vopaCopat “be named”; TO 
ddou: cf. 4.1.17-18; the story about the name of the letter alpha is wrong, since 
“alpha” comes from the Phoenician name for the first letter in the alphabet; tpatov 
... dddwv “first, before the others”; 1) amd introduces an alternate (and incorrect) 
explanation of dA@noTis; KaTa apotBds “in turn”; djtetBw “exchange”; ToALTEVOLat 


«“ v3 , Ce P 
govern”; dd@eotBotos “bringing in oxen. 


32. Etymologicum genuinum, ed. Lasserre and Livadaras, A 584 


dudpaéus’  avasevdpds’ Tapa TO apptéat, 7 ovvdedepevn: 
dvaseopotvvTat yap al dvadevdpdbes* apievs, Kal Ev TAEOVACL 
Kal ToT] Gudpaeus* "Ettxappos ev PG kai 8addooa (fr. 24 Kaibel): 
ovd’ dwapdévas @épet’ 
LaTrga S€ Sa Tov 8 (fr. 173 Lobel—Page): 
dpapdéuses 
Eyer. MeOddtos AB, Sym. 725, EM 1012. Methodius. 
Notes: audj.aévus “vine trained on two poles”; avadSev8pds “vine that grows up trees”; 
tapd: cf. 4.1.28; aptEar is an aorist infinitive of dvayetyvupt “mix”; understand 
something like “therefore” before cuvSeS5epévn, which is a further gloss on 
dudpaéus; avadeoéw “tie up”; dptEvs is a hypothetical intermediate form; €v 
(here) “with”; thkeovacpds “addition of a letter”; TpoT “change of one letter into 
another one”; td + gen. “with” (cf. 4.1.30); Tov: cf. 4.1.17—18. The reference given 
with “fr. 24 Kaibel” is to an outdated collection of comic fragments; the new ref- 
erence would be “fr. 21 K—A” (cf. 4.4). The Sappho reference is still good; it refers 
to E. Lobel and D. Page, Poetarum Lesbiorum Fragmenta (Oxford 1955). 


33. Etymologicum magnum, ed. Gaisford, 512. 37-43 


Ktavis: 

’"Adixovto Ktavidos fea yatns. 

Ktos 1é\ts Muoias, ato Kiou Tot nynoauévou THY MiAnoiuv Tis 
atoukias. To €6viKov, Kiavoés: 

Tovvekev eis ETL viv Tep “YAav Epéovot Ktavot. 
KatoKicav S€ avthv Mvool, cita Kdpes: Kai tpitov, Mtdrovot. 
"Eott S€ Kal TOTALOS OLWYULWS Tis Muotas Tapappéwy TH yi}. 
‘H_ d€ Klos €ott TOALS, 1 Viv THpovotots 7 Mpotvoa. 


Notes: €8vikév “ethnic”; €ott: Gaisford’s accentuation does not follow modern 
conventions, so this means both “there is” and “is” in this passage; Kapes for Kapes; 
Tapappew “flow past’; tis Muaias is best taken after Ti yi; TOALS 1) is equivalent 


to “the city that.” The quotations are from Apollonius Rhodius |. 1177 and 1. 1354. 


34. Etymologicum Gudianum, ed. De Stefani, vol. i, p. 39. 14-19 


“OR "ALS <A3>- ol pév activ’ Tapa TO elSw, TO PAETIW, O LEAAWY 
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elcw, OVOLA PHLATLKOV ic Sta TOU T* TOAAG ydp eicly bvdLaTAa— 
Kal jLeTa TOU cTeprTiKoU a” Alc, ev w OvSEV EcTLV Opav, Kal 1 YEVvLKT) 
"Asoc kal “Ounpoc 322> “Stvat Sdpov *Aitdoc elcw”, Kal W SOTLKT 
"Aidt. ol S€ (act KATA PEeTaTAACLOV ao Tov ’AtSyc ’Atdou ’AtTSy 
Kat "Atée. 

Notes: the symbol at the start shows that the lemma is a Homeric word, as is con- 
firmed by the reference to Iliad 1. 3; tapa: cf. 4.1.28; elSw: cf. 4.1.22; BET is a 
gloss on el6w; d6vopa pnjatiKdv “verbal noun”; dtd: 4.1.30; the dash indicates a 
lacuna; a otepntiKds “alpha privative”; oVSév €oTw for ovdeVv EoTLY; yeviKn: cf. 
4.2.11; peTaTAaopds “metaplasm’” (change in declension, esp. the formation of 


oblique cases from a non-existent nominative). 


35. Etymologicum magnum, ed. Gaisford, 749. 5-22 
Tacv: 168ev; Tapa To Tetvetv Thy otpdv’ TO yap Cov EvaBpuVvdpLevov 
TH EAUTOU KGAXEL TOLS OPHOL THY OUpav EEaTIAOWY ATIOSeLKVUEL. TLVES 
8€ dd TOU Tads BovAOVTAaL Elva KaT’ ExTaoLY TOU O Eis TO Q, Kal 
Evadd\ayf ToU TOvov. ’AAN’ ovK EOTLW’ ETIELST) TO TAads, WS Ono 
‘Hpwdtavos, dia Tot O pkpov, ok EaTL atvNbes Tots “EhAnot. Kat 
hEYOUOL TLVES, OTL GMELAEV ELVAL TES, WS ads dEUS’ TPdS OVS EOTLY 
citeiv, OTL OUVEOTAALEVOV EXEL TO A* Kal TOUTOU XYdpLV OVK EYEVETO 
Tapa ’ATTLKOis TpoTT} TOU A eis E, Gotep TO Oivduaos. ”AEtov dé 
Cnthoat, Statt ov KAiveTat Taws TadTos, Kal Tu@as Tu@aitos, ws 
TO LdpHS LOpaTos. Kat Eat eEitetv, OTL Exeiva dEWWeTaL, TatTa SE 
TeploTdtat’ Kal OTL TatTa eis N Anyet. Mndeis S€ oiéo8w TatTa 
SuKaTaANKTa Elva: TA yap SiKATAANKTA THY avTHV KALOLY MUAATTEL, 
plv Kal pis pivds: TatTa SE ovK EXEL THY avTHV KALoLW? Tuer yap 
TUMGVOS, KAL TAG TaGWVos" Kal TUPAS TUM, KAL TAGS TAH. XoLpoBooKds. 


Notes: Tawv is an alternate form of Ttavis/tads “peacock,” but in order for this 
passage to make sense one must assume that the original writer considered the 
lemma to be tadv (which is probably the correct accentuation—see Chandler 
1881: 175-6); ovpa “tail”; EevaBepvvopat “pride oneself on”; €EatthOw “unfold, spread 
out”; Tads is another variant of tTacis/taws but may not actually have existed; 
extaots “lengthening”; €vadd\ayr “change”; TOvos “accent”; €oTL: Gaisford’s ac- 
centuation does not follow modern conventions, so this means both “is possible” 
and “is” in this passage; 8td: cf. 4.1.30; cuvyOns “customary”; cuoTEAAw “shorten”; 
iSpus for Spus; €keiva and TavTa are being used in the opposite of their classi- 
cal meanings, so that €xeiva refers to tSpuis and other words of a similar type, 
while Tata refers to Tawis and Tues (which must be accented Tadis and Tu@iis 
for this passage to make sense); SuKaTaANKTOS “having a double ending” (in this 
passage, though not always, restricted to words that have two alternative forms in 


the nominative but only one form for other cases); kAtots “declension.” 


36. Suda, ed. Adler, IT 1617 
Il(vSapoc, Ondv, Ckotredtvou vtdc, kata Sé Tivac Aat@dvtou: 6 
Kal udddov dAnoéc’ 0 yap Cxotedtvou éctiv a@avectepoc Kal 
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Tpocyevijc MtvdSdpou, Tec € Kat Taywvidou tctépyncav avtov. 
pwabyTyc d€ Muptidoc yuvatkdc, ye yovac kata TH Ee’ OhupTLASa Kal 
KaTa TH ZépEou ctpatetav av éTHV WW’. Kal ASeAMdc PEV HV avTa 
Ovopna "Epwtiwy Kal ulLoc Atégavtoc, SuvyaTépec S€ Evpntie kat 
TIpwropaxn. Kal cuvéBn avTG Tov Blou TekeUTI] KAT’ Evxdc’ aiTYCaVTL 
yap TO KGAALCTOV aUTG SobFVat THY Ev TH Biw GBPdov aUTOV aTroBaveiv 
EV DEATPW, GVAKEKALLEVOV Elc TA TOU EPWLEVOU OeoEevou abTov yovata, 
eTwV ve’. Eypae SE Ev PiPrtorc tC’ AwplSt Star\é€KxTw TavTa: 
’OhuptiLovikac, Hv@tovikac, Tpocdéta, Happévia, “EvOpovictovc, 
Bakxikd, AagvngopiKd, Taravac, ‘Ytopynpata, “Yuvouc, AvsupayBouc, 
Crodtd, EyKupta, Oprvouc, Spdyata TpayiKd LC’, ETLYPALLLaTa ETTLKGL 
Kal KaTahoyddnv Tapatvecete Toic “Encl, Kal GAAa TA€EtcTa. 


Notes: dpavys “obscure”; Tpocyevis “kinsman”; toTopéw “record”; kata “during”; 
dOpdov “all at once”; doPavetv understand something like “it is said that”; dvakhivey 
ets “cause to lean on”; ’OdupTLdviKos “[ode] celebrating an Olympian victory”; 
Tpoodstov “processional hymn”; wap8€vtov i.e. song for a chorus of girls; €vOpovtcpL6s 
“enthroning [song]”; UT6pynua “song for dancing”; oKoAtov “drinking-song”; 8phvos 


“lament”; katadoyddnv “in prose”; Tapatveots “exhortation.” 


5.1.2 Scholia and Commentaries 
Contents. Poetry: Homer 37—53; Euripides 54; Aeschylus 55—9; Pindar 60-4; 
Aristophanes 65-6. Prose: Plato 67—9; Aeschines 70—5; Hippocrates 76-8. Post- 


cla 


ssical: Lucian 79-81; Apollonius Rhodius 82-6; Aratus 87-8. 


37. Homer scholia, ed. Erbse, Iliad 15. 739a (from Didymus?) 
<Tpdwv TEdlw> Ev AW “Tpdwv onddw” (= O 689). Aim 
Notes: cf. 4.1.3, 4.1.15; understand dvttypd@w “copy” with dAAw. The notation at 
the end indicates the manuscript source: a note written in A between the text and 


the main body of marginal scholia. 


38. Homer scholia, ed. Erbse, Iliad 15. 395b (from Aristonicus) 
<TELXOS:> OTL EAdEiTIEL T ETL, <ETIL> Teixos. Aint 
Notes: ott: cf. 4.1.44; 1]: cf. 4.1.17—18; dei tw “be lacking” (cf. 4.1.35). The no- 


tation at the end indicates the manuscript source: a note written in the inside 


margin of A. 


39. Homer scholia, ed. Erbse, Iliad 15. 459 (from Didymus) 
<wdxns> Znvdodsotos pdyns, dAdor SE “waxynv”. kai “Aptaoto~dvys 
dé “waynv”. Aim 
Note: cf. 4.1.11 


40. Homer scholia, ed. Erbse, Iliad 15. 394b! (from Didymus) 
<aKH MATa: EV TLOW “dKkéopata”™ otTws dé Kai ’ApltoTtapxos. 
oxd<S> odv. Ai™ 
Notes: cf. 4.1.11, 4.1.15; understand attoypda@ots “copies” after TLotv, dixXds “in 


two ways.” 
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41. Homer scholia, ed. Erbse, Iliad 15. 437 (from Nicanor) 
TetKpe TéTOV, <8) VOiV ATEKTATO TLOTOS ETAL POs»: GELOV 
atodSé€EaoGat Tiv ouvyPetav eta TO TE TOV oTiEaoaY, Kal [Lt] WEeTA 
TOV dy otvvSeopov. A 


Notes: cf. 4.1.47; ouvr|Geta “customary practice”; oT{Cw “punctuate”; cWvdeq0s 


“conjunction.” 


42. Homer scholia, ed. Erbse, Iliad 15. 729 (exegetical) 
8pyvuv: THY TOV KwTNAAGTOV KabéSpav b(BCE3E*) T y thy Tow 
KuBepvytov. “ATTLKOL SE OPGVOV TO TOU KwTMAATOU Paol Kal Ppavitas 
avtovs. b(BCE?3) T 


Notes: kwtmAatns “rower”; Kaédpa “seat”; KuBEpvrjTHs “steersman”; “ATTLKOL 


“speakers of the Attic dialect”; T6 understand “seat.” The groups of letters in the 
middle and at the end indicate the manuscript sources: T and four members of 


the b family, one of which contains only the first part of the scholion. 


43. Homer scholia, ed. Erbse, Iliad 15. 444b (exegetical) 
Lod6kov: TpOTTAPOEUTOVWS TLVES TOV SEXdLEVOV Lots, “EELVOSdKOV” 
(P 354) 6€ Tov EeviCovta tapoEvtévus fh TOV E€vous SoKEVOVTA. 
"ATTaAos 6€ Tapo€vvet. A T 


Notes: the understood verb with tivés is something like “say that it should be pro- 
nounced. ..and means...” (cf. 4.1.13-14); tpotapoEvtévws and tapo€vvu: cf. 
4.2.7; los “arrow”; Eevilw “receive guests”; Sokevw “watch for.” This is one of the 
passages mentioned in 4.1.9 in which subject and predicate need to be reversed 


to produce a comprehensible English translation. 


44. Homer scholia, ed. Erbse, Iliad 15. 468 (exegetical) 
O TE pot BLov <eKBahe xELpds>: 6 TE aVTi TOU doTIS. Ol SE 
<aVTL TO OTL’ “OTE [Le BEeoTOL oUTL TLovoLW” (Vv 129) avTi Tod OTL. T 
Notes: there were no spaces between words at the time that most of the commen- 
taries on which scholia are based were composed, so there would be no visible 


difference between 6 Te and 6te; Tov: cf. 4.1.17—18; ot Sé: cf. 4.1.13. 


45. Homer scholia, ed. Erbse, Iliad 15. 601b (from Aristonicus) 
<Eevedrke> TAACWELVY Tapa VAadV: OTL VyLMs Tad(wWELV, TaALY 
StwEv, 6Tav EE UTOOTPOGAS BLUKWOLY OL BLUKd[LEVOL. KAL TIPOS TO 
Eped\ev, OTL GVTL TOU EaKer. A 


Notes: O71: cf. 4.1.44; vytas “correctly” (modifying an understood verb like “the 


text reads”); UTooTpo@y “turning around”; Tpds “regarding”; Tov: cf. 4.1.17-18. 


46. Homer scholia, ed. Erbse, Iliad 15. 417a! and a? (from Didymus) 
vijas: “Aptotapxos Xupis Tov o ypddet “Vvija”* Tpoeite yap ‘Ta dé 
TEP [Las vos ExoV TOvov’ (cf. O 416). A 
’Aptotapxos “vija”, dAdo S€ vijas. Am 
Notes: these two notes must go back to the same source, but they have clearly 


undergone different developments before ultimately finding their way to different 
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places in the same manuscript. The subject of mpoeite is the poet (cf. 4.1.43); 


the quotation appears as TO) S€ pLLTS TEpL V_OS EXOV TOvov in our texts of Homer. 


47. Homer scholia, ed. Erbse, Iliad 15. 2c (from Herodian) 


{Toho S€} Sd ev: Owolws TH “TodAOl 8’ ’Apyetwv ol pev SdpeEv, 
ot 8’ édtrovto” (M 14) kal TH “Edvev Sé ot Evpées por” (o 68) 
dveyvoio8n KaTa a~atpeoty TOU dpxYoVTOS xXpdVOV. E~apeV SE (sc. 
ad A 464a) Ta ToLatTA GdLaQdpws EUPEOVat Tapa TH TroOLNTH. A 
Notes: the brackets around Toddol S€ indicate that it should not be part of the 
lemma. The topic of discussion is the lack of an augment on ddpev (aor. pass. 3rd 
pl. of 8aj1d€w) so the quotations are examples of other unaugmented verbs. The 
cross-reference indicated by €@apev 8€ comes from Herodian’s work before it was 
converted into scholia, but the passage referred to survives as another scholion, 
hence Erbse’s note. @dvev is the unaugmented aor. pass. 3rd pl. of ~atva; apos 
“shoulder”; dvaytyviiokw “read”; a@atpeots is the removal of a letter or letters at 
the beginning of a word; xpdvos “augment” (here); ddtagdpws “without distinc- 


tion”; Tapa: cf. 4.1.28; 6 motntiys is Homer (cf. 4.1.42). 


48. Homer scholia, ed. Erbse, Iliad 15. 1b! (exegetical) 


did Te oKkddoTas <Kkal TdMpov EPBnoav>: HW avtTi Tov dia 
OkKOAOTIUV Kal TA@POU, WS “Sid T’ EvTea Kai PédAaV ata” (K 298), 
7) TO E€fs StéBnoav. 7 S€ StakoT Tis A\€EEws TO TadaiTwpov Kat 
SvdStdSeuTov E@atvet’ ov yap Equyov “TH Tep “Axatot /éx TedSiou 
vicovto” (M 118-9), dddka Sta Tis Ta@pou E”evyov. b(BCE?E*) T | 
1) avTy StakoTm Kai Ev Tots “KaTa TUPOV dAeooav” (v 109). T 

Notes: the point of the first sentence is that either Std means “through” despite 
being followed by the accusative rather than the genitive, or the verb is 6véBnoav 
by tmesis; oKd)o “stake”; TaA@pos “ditch”; TO EES “sequence in which the words 
are to be taken” (cf. 4.1.38); dtakoTy “tmesis”; \€EtS “word”; Suddtd5euTov “diffi- 
culty of passing through [the Greek barricades]”; the subject of €@vuyov is the Tro- 
jans; vicojat “come back”; the groups of letters indicate that the last sentence of 
the scholion is found only in manuscript T, but the rest is also found in four manu- 


scripts of the b family; tupds “wheat”; dh€w “grind.” 


49. Homer scholia, ed. Erbse, Iliad 15. 735b (from Herodian) 


{né tivas} paper f{eivat}: TO Papev evterés Eat kal EveoTata 
Xpovov onpdtvet* bt0 Tas dSVo ovAAABAS PapuTOVATEOV. EL LEVTOL 
TAPATATLKOS YiVOLTO, SHAOV OTL ATOBOANY xXpdvou TOU KaT’ apXnV 
TAOXEL Kal ETL THY GPAovAdaBiv n dEeia Tdots EOTAL, SLOLOV WS 
TO EMaLEV EVTEXES, WOTEP ETT’ ExetVou “PdpEV SE ol ov TehEEOBaL” 
(5 664), OTEp OK ETLCNTEt Viv N Stdvora. A 

Notes: the brackets in the lemma mean that the lemma should be simply @apév; 
the discussion concerns the distinction between the present @apeév and the 
unaugmented imperfect @djtev. The conditional clause is in meaning fundamen- 


tally a future less vivid (remote future), despite the abandonment of the optative 
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for the present indicative and then for the future indicative. €vTed}s “complete”; 
Eveotwms xpdvos and Tapatatikés: cf. 4.2.13; 66 “on account of which’; 
Baputovéw “leave unaccented” (cf. 4.2.9); 8fAov OTL = SyAovoTt, an adverbial unit 
meaning “clearly”; dtoBohy} “dropping,” i.e. loss; xpdvos “augment”; 0€€ia Tdots 
“acute accent”; OTep i.e. the interpretation of @ajev as an imperfect; ETLCNTEW 


“require”; viv i.e. in this passage; 6tdvota “meaning.” 


50. Homer scholia, ed. Erbse, Iliad 15. 4a (from Herodian) 

xhwpol Ural Selous «TE POBNLE VOL>: 7 UTO TPDBEOLS UTTal EyéveTo 
OLotws TH “UTal T16Sa vetatov “ISS” (B 824). Kal EoTL TO EES UTO SéouS. 
oUTw Kal “Aptotapxos’ 80 TapatTnTéov Tov Tupavviwva (fr. 35 P.) 
Bapwvovta Thy UTAal Kal NyoULEVoV dT TOU UraLOa Eivat TA90S TO 
Tis atoKoTIs. Ews SE TOU UTal Selous deidopev dvatatecbat: 
ov yap TLaVoV Ews Tov yAwpol, eiTa TEMOBNLEVOL, TOUTEOTL 
eVyYOVTES. EOTL LEVTOL Kal TN ETEPA AVaTIAVOLS OVK GddKi Los. A 


Notes: cf. 4.1.47. The ydp clause is very parenthetical, so the etta clause contin- 
ues the thought before the ydp. The point of the last sentence is that although the 
writer prefers one punctuation, the other is also possible. tpd8€0ts “preposition”; 
€ott =€oTt; TO EEf}s “normal equivalent” (cf. 4.1.38, but this use is unusual be- 
cause it does not involve a change of word order); 8t6 “on account of which”; 
TapatTYTEov “it is necessary to reject the view of”; Baptvw “accent recessively” 
(cf. 4.2.9); etvat ie. “happen” (the subject is ta80s); 7480s “transformation” (in 
ancient grammatical theory, words changed from one form to another only via 
certain clearly defined types of transformations known collectively as Tan); €ws 
+ gen. “until” i.e. after; avattavopat “pause” i.e. put a comma; GSdKtWLos “uncon- 
vincing.” The reference is to M. Planer, De Tyrannione grammatico (Berlin 1852) 


and would now be expressed as “fragment 37 Haas.” 


51. Eustathius’ commentary on the Iliad, ed. Van der Valk, 600. 32-3 
Aéyet S€ EKMPAOTLKHS O TOLNTNS Kal TO “kpaTi 8’ ET” awe @adov 
KUVENV BETO TETPAPAANPOV, XPUGELNV, EKATOV”, TITOL TOAAGD, “TTOAEWY 
Tpur€Eowv”, 6 EOTL TECOis OTALTaLs, "Apapviav”. 

Notes: discussing Iliad 5. 743—4. Ex@paoTikas “descriptively,” i.e. in an ecphrasis; 
au@t@aros “with two ridges”; kuvén “helmet”; TeTpa@dAnpos is an obscure word 
meaning something like “with four bosses”; tyTot is equivalent here to “i.e.”; dpapuia 


“fitted with” here means that the helmet is decorated with human figures. 


52. Eustathius’ commentary on the Iliad, ed. Van der Valk, 893. 34-42 

TIpudées S€ ol Ev pax TeCol KaTAa yAMooav Poptuvtwyv, iis Pao 
ol Tadatol. 7 S€ THs A€EEEWS Tapaywyt TpoyéypaTTaL. viv dE 
TOOOUTOV PNTEOV ws, El LEV GEVTOVOS  TatUTYS EVBeia, ETEPOU 
TOUTO hdyou, El SE Bap’ToVvos, cuVHyopNMein dv évTetOev civat TO 
Tapa AuKO@povt KUPLOV GvoLLa EV TH “THY aveopL.aipLuV CUyKaTAOKaTTNV 
TIpvAw”. ovTw Kal ‘ImmdéTys Ev OSvodEta KUPLOV GVOLA OLGVULOV 
T@ UTTEVvOVTL. 
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Notes: discussing Iliad 12. 77. yhtiooa i.e. dialect; Tapaywyn “derivation”; 
o€vtovos: cf. 4.2.7; ev8eta: cf. 4.2.11, but here probably referring to the nomina- 
tive singular; TavTys and TovTo both refer to TIpudées; ETEPOU Adyou “of another 
reason,” i.e. it should be explained differently (not via the TMpUAtv that is about to 
be mentioned); BapUtovos: cf. 4.2.9; ouvryopéw “advocate”; EvTevOev i.e. from 
TIpudées; Tapa: cf. 4.1.28; kuptov dvoya “proper noun”; oovuLos “homonymous 
with”; T@ tTTevovTt i.e. the tTTOTHs that means “cavalryman”; avVOdpatpos “blood 
relative”; cvykataoKdtTns “co-destroyer.” Van der Valk’s notes inform us that the 
reference in TpoyéypatTat is to 601. 2-8, that the Lycophron reference is to line 
222, and that the name ‘Immérn¢ is not directly attested in the Odyssey but was 


inferred from the patronymic ‘ImoTd8ns (10. 2). 


53. Eustathius’ commentary on the Iliad, ed. Van der Valk, 600. 45-601. 8 
Ties S€ TO “ExaTOv TOAEWY TPUAEEOOLV GpapvtaV” OUTWS E~pacaV’ 
EKATOV TOAEWY APLOTELS EXOUTAY, T} KEKOOLNLEVMD TOs Tis KprtTns 
OTALTAaLs, TOUTEOTL TA THV KopuBdvTwy Epya Exouoav EVTETUTILEVA. 
“Ott S€ ExaTopTOALs 7 Korn, Kal ev “OSvoceta SnAovTAL. Ws SE 
Kal Kpiites ot KoptBavtes, dijdov Kai avTo. Eveiav S€ @aoi tives 
TOU TPVAEEGOL TIPUVALS, YLVOHEVNV EK TOU TEPG TEPtW, TO OdEvD, 
Tepvow, TEPUALS Kal TPUALS, WS Sapdow Sdpadts. ["lows S€ auvTEret 
TL TOS THY TOLAaUTHV KALOW Kal TOVWOLVY Kal TO KUpLOV O TIpUALs, 
6 Tapa Aukégpovi.] Kai av cAdot, év ots Kal ‘HpwStavdes, TpvAys 
YPAPOUVOLY GEUTOVUNS KAL KALVOUOL KAVOVLKGS TPUAEOS, TPVAOUS, WS 
Tou Kal Tpoetpyntat. [Kal E€oTLY GOMAEOTEPOV TOUTO. ATO yap TOL 
Tov TPUALS TPUAEES B@eLreV Elva WS S@eEs, GAMA LAV EVPNTaL 
TpureEs ws evaePées. | 


Notes: discussing Iliad 5. 744. The brackets enclose additions made by Eustathius 
after writing the rest of the entry. oUTws: see 4.1.23; Ppdw “explain”; dptotets is 
acc. pl. of dptotets, “chief”; evtuTéw “carve, mold”; EkatoutoAts “having a hun- 
dred cities”; kai avto “[that] itself [is] also”; evOeta: cf. 4.2.11; Teptw is not at- 
tested (nor is its assumed future Teptow, nor is the TépuAts assumed to be the 
link between Tepvow and TpvAts) but is being taken to be an intermediate form 
between Tepd and TpvALs; TO O8eUw (“travel”) is a gloss on TEP; TUVTEAEW “con- 
tribute” (subject is TO KUptov O TIptAts); KAtots “inflection”; TOvwots “accentua- 
tion”; KUpLov is short for KUpLov 6voya; Kal NV “but”; 6EvTOVUs: cf. 4.2.7; KAVOVLKS 


“regularly”; da@adis “sound.” 


54. Euripides scholia, ed Schwartz, Hecuba 13 
Hv avti Tov Hun gnotv. éotiw ’AtTiKdv:—ME8 
vewtatos 8 Hv: avti Tov Hn gnoiv. ’ATTLKdS 8€ AV. Kal 
Xwpis S€ Tov V q, avti Tot éa. otTw AiSupos. év peVTOL TOis 
AVTLYPa@oLS HV MEpeTat Kai KOLVT) dvadyvuots HV:—Vat. 1345 
Notes: Here there are notes from two different manuscripts (M (g = interlinear gloss) 
and Vatican 1345) with overlapping content. Some editors accept Didymus’ read- 


ing into the text on the authority of this scholion. jn “I was” (late Greek imperfect 
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of cit); Kal xwpts Sé: the presence of both kat and 5é shows that kat means “also,” 
so understand something like “there is a reading here”; €a “I was” (Ionic imperfect 


of eit); dvT’ypagov “copy, manuscript”; Pépojat “be transmitted.” 


55. Aeschylus scholia, ed. Smith, Choephori 973 
avolyeTat  oKNVI) Kal éTL EKKUKAHLATOS OPGTAaL TA OWLaTA a 
Eyet SiTAHV Tupavvlda. 
Notes: oxy “stage-building”; ExkUK\nyG is a type of wheeled platform whose exact 
nature is much debated; the subject of Aéyet could be Aeschylus or Orestes, the 


character who speaks the last two words. 


56. Aeschylus scholia, ed. Herington, Prometheus Vinctus 397b 
Mediceus: TO oTdotpov ddet 6 XOPOS ETL Tis Ys KaTEANAVBWIS. 


Note: “Mediceus” indicates the manuscript in which the scholion is found. 


57. Aeschylus scholia, ed. Wecklein, Persae 34-5 
TES SLalpovat ZovotoKdvyns (ovars kai Kdvyns Blomf.) kai Tnyds 
kal Tayuv. Ta yap Ovowata TéTAaKE Kai OUK EoTLV AiyuTTTLaKd. 
Notes: the text on which the scholion comments is Zovotokdavys Tnyaotayav 
Atyuttoyevs; the material in parentheses is a suggested emendation by the 
nineteenth-century scholar C. J. Blomfield; Svatpéw “divide”; TAdoow “fabricate” 
(for the subject cf. 4.1.43); €oTtv = €otw. This scholion is considered to be im- 
portant evidence for the Alexandrian origins of the Aeschylean scholia, since it 


must have been written by someone with knowledge of Egypt. 


58. Aeschylus scholia, ed. Smith, Agamemnon 503a (Triclinian) 
TUWES LELMOVTAL TAL TOLNTHL OTL avOrEpov EK Tpolas TroLet TOUS 
“EMAQvas KOVTas. 


Note: avOnyepdv “on the same day.” 


59. Aeschylus scholia, ed. Herington, Prometheus Vinctus 561d 

‘H 8€ totopia TotatTn: 1a y Tov “Ivdxou Buydtnp, Epaobeioa Tapa 
Tov Atés, éTel TOUTO Eyvw 1 “Hpa kai Epeddre KATAAALBavEeoBat 
Tap’ avTijs, weTeBANOn Tapa Tov Atos eis Botv, va py yuwodh 
Tis ein. NH “Hpa S€ TpoceBotoa TH Ati ECATNOE TatTHV Kal EhaBe 
dGpov Trap’ avToU, kal S€dwkev "Apyw TH TavoTITY PuAATTELV avTHV. 
6 6€ Zevs TAAW Epaobeis avdTiis ETELe TOV “Epytvy a@er€obar 
TavTm Tov “Apyou kai Stakopioat avT@. Kal Etel ddA\wWS abeiv 
"Apyov TOV TAaVTOTTNV OvK HV, SLA Bods ALBELas TOUTOV avypnKev: 
ov TO Pdona 7 Hpa TH loi Kal peTa TOV adTov OdvaTov TapEdetKVUEV 
ETL TH LGALOTA EK@oReiv adTHV. 7 S€ TOA Tavyfetod KaTa 
dta@~dpous TOTOUS, TeheUTALOV dTijpe Kal TPOS TOV KavKacoV 
obopevyn TOV Mpopndea. A. 


Notes: totopta i.e. background; €pao8ets has passive meaning the first time it oc- 
curs, but active meaning (“having become enamored”) the second time; €WeANe 


has Io as its subject; peTaBaddAw “change”; Tapa + gen. “by” (cf. 4.1.28); SGpov 
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“as a gift”; b€5wKev: cf 4.1.23 for tense; tavoTTns “all-seeing’; @uAdtTetv is an 
infinitive expressing purpose; oUK TV “it was not possible”; dvatpéw “kill, destroy”; 
dopa “phantom”; €Ti Tq + inf. is equivalent to a purpose clause; TAavdopat 


“wander”; TeAeutatov “finally”; ataipw “go away.” 


60. Pindar scholia, ed. Drachmann, Pythian 2. 106 
KUPLE: KUPWTLKE KOL TEMEOTLKE, TOUTEOTL TAVTWWY EXWY THV KUPLOTNTA. 
Notes: KupwTKds “sovereign”; TekeoTLKdS “completely powerful”; kuptdtys “do- 
minion”; kUpte was a very common word from the first century AD onwards, but at 
that period it did not have the same meaning as it does here (this is its only attes- 
tation in classical literature), so the scholion serves not to gloss an unfamiliar word 


but to alert readers to its archaic meaning. 


61. Pindar scholia, ed. Drachmann, Pythian 8. 107 
Ta S’ ovUK ET’ GVSpdot KEtTaL: TatTA SE OUK EoTLV EV aVOpuiTIOLS, 
TO EK TeEplvolas KTHOdOPat* TO Satwoviov b€ EKdOTW TAPEXEL. 
Notes: the first part (up to the comma) is a paraphrase of the lemma, in which the 
td referred to blessings available to humans, and these blessings are also the un- 
derstood object of ktjoac8at; Teptvota “deliberation” (i.e. acting with forethought). 
The last clause paraphrases the rest of the line that begins with the lemma, 5atpwv 


d€ Taptoxet. 


62. Pindar scholia, ed. Drachmann, Pythian 4. 1c 
ovv ’Apkeot\a: TO ovv Tpds TO avEns, lv’ H ouvavens. KwLaCoVvTL 
SE, KWLOUS HYOVTL* KWLOUS SE G'YOUOLY OL VLKMVTES KATA THY EAUTOV 
Tatptdsa. 
Notes: Tp6s is equivalent to “goes with”; (va is probably consecutive not final; 


KwLAaCovTt is a second lemma; k@Los “victory procession”; KaTd “in” (cf. 4.1.32). 


63. Pindar scholia, ed. Drachmann, Pythian 6 title 
Inscr. Péypattat Zevokpatet “Akpayavtivw veviknkoTL KATA THY 
KS’ TTIv6idda. Pavepov S€, dTL at Wdal ov KATA XPdVOV SLAKELVTAL* 
1 yap Td TabTHS WS) ’ApKeoLAdw yéypaTITaL vuKToavTe ha’ TIveLdda. 
Notes: Inscr(iptio) refers to the title of the ode, which reads Zevokpdtet 
’Akpayavtiva dppatt; kata: cf. 4.1.32; Tv8tds “Pythiad” (celebration of the 
Pythian games and the interval of time between games, like “Olympiad”); kata 


xpovov i.e. in chronological order; StdKetpat “be arranged”. 


64. Pindar scholia, ed. Drachmann, Pythian 3 title 
Inscr. b. "H8ehov Xelpwvd Ke OrddguplSav: ‘Tépwvt TvOra vixjoavte 
TH KC Tv8idda° wéepvyntat S€ Kal Tis TPO Ta’THS IIveLddos, ote 
ETL Tdis Svo Vikals THY WSN OvVTETAXPaL. OuVdSeL 5€ Kal TA ATO 
TOV XpPOVUV. WS yap Syn BaotkevVovtds not (Vs. 70)° ds 
DUPAKODGALOLY APXEL TIPAts GoTOis. KaBioTaTaL SE O ‘léEpwv Baotre’s 
Kata Thv os’ “OdupTLASa, Ths Kn’ IIvetdd0s TH TpoKELLEevy 
OdUETLASL OVyXPdVOU OVENS, WOTE TAVTH TE Kal TaVTWS [LeTA 
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TH vVoTepov TvOidda, WTis yéyove Tepl THY oe ’O\vUTLdSa, 
ouvteTdx8at TOVvdE TOV ETiVLKOV. TPOS b€ THY Tapovoav TUXNV 
ToU ‘lI€pwvos appoodwevos evyeTat Ev Tats TTvXdts Tov InAtou 
didyelv TOV Xelpwva UTEP Tov Siwac8at TOV ‘lépwva Sepatretas 
Tuxetv UT’ avToU: ALOLdoeL yap vdow KaTelxETO. TOV dE Xetpwva 
wLds TV "Akeavidwv Kat Kpdvou yeveahoyovou. 


Notes: Inscr(iptio) b indicates that this is the second scholion on the title, though 
the lemma that immediately follows is from the first line rather than the title, and 
the scholion covers both title and lemma; TTW6ta “Pythian games”; Tu@tds “Pythiad”; 
yépvnpat (here) “mention” (the subject is Pindar); cuvtTdgow “compose”; S00 is 
indeclinable here; ovvdSw “be in accord [with this]”; Ta ato TGV xpdvuv “chro- 
nological information [in the ode]”; ws + gen. absolute i.e. “implying that”; 
Baotkevovtos understand ‘lépwvos; teats “mild”; katd “during” (cf. 4.1.32); 
TpoKetLevos “aforementioned”; TavTy = TdavTy “in every way”; voTepov could be 
adverbial or perhaps a mistake for voTépav; appLoodpevos Tpds “fitting with”; Tape 
“contemporary” i.e. to the dating just discussed; evxeTat “pray for”: the subject is 
Pindar (cf. 4.1.43); Stdyw “live on”; Sepateta “medical treatment”; \L8iaots “kid- 
ney stones”; yeveahoyew “trace a pedigree, say that [someone] is born from.” In 
the fifth century both Pythiads and Olympiads lasted four years (the Pythian games 
took place in the third year of each Olympiad); the former were counted from 582 


Bc and the latter from 776. 


65. Aristophanes scholia, ed. Koster and Holwerda, Pax 782b 
Ev TH AVTLypPd@w Tapog’Tovov Evpov TO KapKivos. tows ovbv 
ouvéoTetrev avTd, ws Kal “Apatos. RVI 
Notes: TO) i.e. “my”; dvT’ypagov “copy”; TapoEvTovos: cf. 4.2.7; Kapkivos is the 
word being discussed; cvoTé\Aw “shorten” (understood subject is Aristophanes); 


the statement about Aratus is true, e.g. Phaenomena 147. 


66. Aristophanes scholia, ed. Koster and Holwerda, Pax 1244c 

KOTTAaBos: ’A@rValos Ev TH Le’ Mnolv OTL OLKEALKT] TLS EOTL TTALSLA 
TPWTWY EUPOVTWY ZLKEADV, WS not Kpitias VP 6 Kaddatoxpou V 
EV TOS Ede yeloLs 

KOTTABosS EK OLKEAT|S EOTL XPOVOS, EKTIPETIES EPYOV. 
A.xatapxyos 8€ 0 Megonvios, “AptototédAous pa8ntis, Ev TO Trept 
’Adkatou Kal THY Adtaya avThpy elval Not OLKEALKOV OvoLLA. haTayN 
dé EOTL TO UTOAELTOLEVOV EK TOU EKTOVEVTOS TOTNPLOU VYypdV, O 
OUVEOTPALWEVY TH XELpl AvwOev Eppittov ol tatCovtes eis TO 
KOTTABLOV. KOTTABos S€ ExadetTo Kal TO TLOEWEVOV AOAOV TOS 
VLKOOLW EV TH TOTW KAL TO Ayyos Eis 6 EvEBAAAOV Tas AdTayas, 
ws Kpativos év Nepéoet Seikvuow. 6Tt S€ Kal xadkovv Hv, Etttodts 
Battats Aéyeu" 

XAKW Tept KOTTABW. 
Tldtuv 8 év Avi kakoupéva tadtéis el80s Tapoiviov TOV K6TTABOV 
elvat dtodidwo., év y €€{otavto Kal TOV oKEevaplwy ol 
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dtakuBetvovtes. Ekddouv S€ ayKUANV TH TOV KoTTABoU TIPdEOLY BLA 
TO ETAayKUAOUY THY SeELav xEipa EV Tots ATOKOTTABLOJLOIS. Kat 
aykudntous €deyov KoTTdBous. OTL S€ GOAOV TIPCEKELTO TH TPOELEVW, 
TIPOELTIOLEV. 

Eh€yovTo S€ TES Kal KATAKTOL KOTTABOL. TW SE MXVLOV cydjLeEVoV 
TAAL TE GUUTITTOV LbnddV, EXOV TOV LavHV KadovLEVOV, EQ’ w 


TI KaTaBahhovevyy ETLTECELV TAGOTLYya, EVTEVOEV SE EuTiTTELVY 
cis hekdvV UTOKELLEVV TANYEloav TH KOTTABW. Kal TLS HV aKpLBAS 
EVXEPELA TiS BoATs. TOU S€ Ldvou TOAAOL PELVVTAL. 

Ww b€ €tepov eldos TraLSLas Tis év hekdvy. atty dé VSatos 
TANpOUTaL. ETEKELTO SE ET!’ aVTI CEVBaga Kevd, E”’ a BadAdoVTES 
Tas Adtayas €k KapxXnotwy ETELPGVTO KaTAaSvELV. adv_pEiTO SE TA 
KoTTdBLa O ThEetw KaTaSvoas. 

OTL SE TOV EPHWLEVWY ELENLVNVTO AQMLEVTES ET’ AUTOS TOUS 
hEyoLEvous KOTTABous, ShAov Trotei "Axatos VE ev Atvw V kat 
Kaddtwaxos* 

TOAAOL SE MLA€OVTES AKSVTLOV TKOV Epace 


olvoTéTat oLKedas EK KUAiKWY AdTAaYas. 

oiKkehds S€ aUTAS OVK ATELKOTWS WVOLATEV, ETrel, WS TPOELTIOLEV, 
DLKEAMY TO EVPNLA, Kal EoTOVSaOTAL O@MddSpa Tap’ avToIs O 
KéTTaBos. VP 

Notes: insight into the development of scholia can be gained by comparing this 
note to the fuller version in the passage of Athenaeus from which it is derived (15. 
665-8); €v T@ te’ “in book 15” i.e. of the Deipnosophistai; ExmpeTys “remark- 
able”; Adtaé and Aatayn “wine-dregs” (the latter form is the Sicilian dialectal vari- 
ant); avTHp “itself”; dvoja “word” (predicate, because it does not have the article); 
exttvw “drink up, drain”; totrptov “drinking-cup”; vypdév “wet substance”; 
ovoTpé ou “close [a fist]”; dvw6ev “from above”; koTTaBLov “kottabos-basin”; dyyos 
“vessel”; the Plato mentioned here is the comic poet, not the philosopher; kakéw 
“distress”; elS0s “type”; Tapotvios “suitable for a drinking party”; dTo8(Swpt “ex- 
plain”; €€totajat + gen. “abandon”; oKevdptov refers to a small utensil, including 
those used for dice games; StakuBevw “play dice”; the point is probably that this 
version of kottabos was a gambling game so alluring that the players gambled away 
even their basic implements; d@y«UAn “bend of the arm”; tpdects “throwing forth”; 
é€taykudow “bend”; dtokottaBtopds “action of hurling out the last drops”; 
aykvdntos “thrown from the bent arm”; Tpotepat “throw out”; KataKTds “to be 
let down”; AdxvLoV “lamp”; dyépevov “[capable of] being drawn up”; cuptittTw 
“descend”; wdvns is a small bronze figure; TAdoTLyé “disk on top of the kottabos 
staff”; \ekdvy “basin”; TAnyetoav (from TAjoow “strike”) is probably a temporal 
participle agreeing with TAdotvyya; evxépeta “skill”; wépvnat “mention”; 
o€tBagov “saucer”; kKapxnotov “drinking-cup”; dvatpéopat “take”; KoTTaBLov 
“kottabos-prize”; avTOts i.e. the saucers; the quotation is Aetia fragment 69 (from 
the story of Acontius and Cydippe), and its text is debated; akévttov: Acontius; 


Nov “threw”; €pace “to the ground”; oivotétns “wine-drinker”; KUALE “wine-cup”; 
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dtretKdTws “unreasonably.” The fragments are Critias fr. B 2 in M. L. West, Iambi 
et Elegi Graeci (2nd edn., Oxford 1992) vol. ii; Dicaearchus fr. 95 in F. Wehrli, 
Die Schule des Aristoteles (2nd edn., Basle 1967) vol. i; Cratinus fr. 124 K—A; 
Eupolis fr. 95 K—A; Plato fr. 46 K-A; TrGF Achaeus I fr. 26 (vol. i, p. 123); 
Callimachus fr. 69 in Pfeiffer (1949-53). 


67. Plato scholia vetera, ed. Greene, Symposium 194b 
oKpiBavTa. 
TO AOYELoV EQ’ OU Ol TNAYWSOL HYWViCoVTO. TIVES SE KAA BavTa 
(sic) TptoKeAf, Qaotv, €@’ ov loTavTat ol UTOKpLTal Kal Ta EK 
WETEWPOU AEYOUOLY. 


Notes: Moyeiov “speaking-place”; Tpaywds “tragic actor”; KaAA{BavTa is not oth- 
erwise attested (hence the editor's “sic”), but it must be related to ktAdiBas “stand 


or pedestal”; Tptokedjs “three-legged”; jteTEwpos “aloft.” 


68. Plato scholia vetera, ed. Greene, Republic 338c 
TlovAvSdayas. 
outos 6 TovduSdpas dd XKotovcons hv, TOAeEWS Oecocadtas, 
SLaONLOTATOS TAyKpAaTLaOTHs, UTEpLEyEeOns, ds Ev Hépoats trap’ 
"Oxw yevowevos TH Baotret A€ovTas aveidkev Kal WTLOpLEVvOUS 
YULVOS KATH YwWVioaTo. 


Notes: Taykpattaotns “pancration fighter”; UTepyeyéOns “extremely large”; Tapa 
+ dat. “at the court of”; dvatpéw “kill”; kataywviCopat “defeat”; OmACCw “arm”; 


yuuvds “unarmed.” 


69. Plato scholia vetera, ed. Greene, Philebus 66d 
TO TPLTOV TH OWTTPL. 

Ek LETAMoPas ElpnTat Tov Ev Tdis Ouvovatats EBous’ Vo~@oKAt|s 
€v NautAtw katataAéovtt (fr. 425 Pearson). €KLpvVaVTO yap €v avTais 
KPaTHpEes Tpeis, Kal TOV LEV TEWTOV ALOS "OAUETILOU Kal DEWv 
‘OduutTIiwy Ede yov, TOV SE SeVTEPOV NOWWY, TOV S€ TP{TOV OWTTPOS, 
ws evtTavOd Te Kai Sy Ev Todtteta (583b). Ekeyov S€ avTOv Kal 
TEhELOV, WS EvpiTidyns ’Avdpoueda (TGF fr. 148) kat “Aptoto@davns 
Taynviotais (fr. 526 Kock). 


Notes: €k jeTapopds “metaphorically”; Tov i.e. based on the; ouvovota “social 
gathering’; Zoqokaijs: cf. 4.1.12; kataT€éw “sail back”; Kipvdw “mix wine with 
water’; owTnp i.e. Zeus Soter (see E. Fraenkel 1950: iii. 652). The reference to 


Pearson is to an outdated collection, but the fragment is still numbered 425 in 


70. Aeschines scholia, ed. Dilts, 1. 182 
365 dvip els TOV TOALTOV] ‘ImTOLEVNS ad Kd8pou KaTayéLEvos, 
1 5€ Suydtnp Aetpuvis. o'TW Kaddtpaxos. amgVxLS 
Notes: katayopat “be descended from’; for the Callimachus reference see fr. 94 
in Pfeiffer (1949-53). 
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71. Aeschines scholia, ed. Dilts, 1. 39 

83 T1p0 EvKAeisou] EUpndos 6 TeptTAaTHTLKOs EV TH TPLTW EPL TIS 
dpxatas KkwpLwotas not Nikopéevyn Tid wH@ropa Véobat pndéva 
TaV eT’ EvKAeiSnv dpxovTa LETEXELV THs TOAEWS, AV PA GLOW 
Tovs yovéas dotous émldelEntat, Tovs S€ mpd EvKXelSou 
ave€eTdoTous adetofat. amgVxLS 

Notes: TepttatyTiKds “Peripatetic” (Aristotelian philosopher); tpttw: cf. 4.1.33; 
Nikopévn is acc. subject of b€o8at (“made”); pndéva is subject of weTéxXELV; 
Ev«detSnv dpxovta i.e. the archonship of Eukleides; by@topa “decree”; TOAEWS 


i.e. citizenship; dv = €dv; dotds “citizen”; dveEéTaOTOS “unexamined.” 


72. Aeschines scholia, ed. Dilts, 3. 95 

213 oWvtaypa] olovet TAAP0S ypNATWW. héyeTat S€ Kal GAdaxoU 
TO OVVTAYLG Kal ETL TOU TaYLATOS TOV OTPATLWTHV. OfeV Kal 
Tapa Mevdvdpw dvéyvwnev TO ‘ovvTaypLa Tihs apxis’. TO be 
AEYOLEVOV Trept BLBALoU Tapd TLvwY ov AEYeTaL OVVTAYHA Tapa 
Tois apxatots, GAG LadAov ovyypapLa. VxLSF 

Notes: owvTay|.a “arrangement”; otovet “that is” (introducing a paraphrase); TAMG0s 
“sum”; d\Aaxov “elsewhere”; €nt: cf. 4.1.31; Taypa “arrangement”; 09ev i.e. for 
this reason; avaytyviiokw “read”; TO AeyOLEVoV goes with an understood otvTayj.a; 


tapd: cf. 4.1.28; olyypappa “written work.” 


73. Aeschines scholia, ed. Dilts, 3. 160 

366aeis aittav] olovel KaTnyopiav, ETTELd} 1 BovAH, avatretabeioa 
Tap’ avtov, €bvce Beois ydplv Oporoyotoa UTEP Tov PiA{TITOU 
Savatou. eveka ToUTOU ’ABnvatots VaTEpov ETLOTEMAWY ’AAEEAVSPOS 
ovTws Eypawbev’ “A\EEavdpos TH HEV SUW xatpetv, TH S€ Povdrt 
ovdév’. xLSf 

366b  ovvTaéts S€é° ‘cis aitiav S€ THY BovAN KaTéoTNOEV UTEP 
Tis Buotas THY evayyedtwv’. xL 

Notes: otovet “that is”; aVTOU i.e. Demosthenes; ETLOTEAW “send a message”; OUTWS: 
see 4.1.23; ovvTaéts “construction”; KabtoTHpL eis aitiav “bring into blame”; 


evayyéAtov “good news.” 


74. Aeschines scholia, ed. Dilts, 1.59 
135b dotpayddous TE TLvas StacdeloTous] TOAAAKLS TLVES KWdaVAS 
dpyupots 7} xadkots é€fntov EvdSov avtdav, iva dgépwevor HXOv 
Twa dtoTehor Kal Tépiv Ev TH Tadd. ovTot ovv édéyovTo 
SLAGELOTOL. ‘MLLoUS’ SE GAAGXOU HEV ONLLALVEL Els OVS ELBGAOVTAL 
al Wi@or, Evtava S€ G vov Kadovotv ol KUBeUTAaL TUPyia. amgVxLSf 
Notes: cotpayanot “dice”; Sudaetatos “shaken about”; KuiSwv “bell”; €EatTw “fas- 
ten”; 1xos “sound”; dtote\éw “produce”; tat8id “game”; @iuds “dice-cup’; 
ddkaxov “elsewhere”; onpatvet: subject is @tLovs; bi@os “pebble”; Evtavéa: 
understand ‘@.povs’ onpatvet; KuBeuTrs “dice-player”; Tupytov diminutive of 


Tupyos “dice-box.” 
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75. Aeschines scholia, ed. Dilts, 2. 10 
27 This tepeias EviTLOV] TeEpi THY ypa~nv nudpTATaL’ Set yap 
yeypapeat ‘Ipepatas. Tiatos yap €v TH EKTQ LoTopet yuvaiKd 
Tlva TO yévos ‘Ipepatav ideiv dvap aviotoav avTTp Els TOV OlpaVvoV 
Kal TpdS TLVOS dyeoPat PeaooLEeVyV Tas THV BEdv oiKTELS. EVBa 
idetv kal TOV Aia KadeCdpevov Et Opdvou, E—’ @ E5€SeTO TUPPdS 
Tis dvOpwttos Kal wéyas adUoel Kal KNOL. EpeoGaL OUV TOV TEPLaYOVTA 


OOTLS EOTLY, TOV SE EiTteiV’ ‘AAdOTWP EOTL Tis ULKEALAs Kal “ITaAlas, 
Kal EdVTIED AEN, TAS XUpas SLaMepel’. TepLavacTaoav be xpdvw 
voTepov UTavTioat Atovuotw TH TuUpdvVH PETA THV SopUMdpur, 
iSotoav S€ dvakpayetv ws ouTos ein 6 TOTE addoTWP SeLXOEls, 
Kal dWa Tav’Ta Aéyouoav TecEtv Eis TO ESaQMos ExUPEicaV’ WETA 
dS€ Tplunvov ovKETL OMBAVaL THY yuvaiKa, UTO Atovuotou 
Sta@bapeicav AdOpa. ouTOS Se Lépetdv nowy elvar THY yuvdika, 
uNndevos TOUTO LoTOproavTos. amgVxLSiD 


Notes: ‘Iwepatas i.e. instead of tepetas; Extn: cf. 4.1.33; taTOpéw “record”; dvap 
is adverbial (“in a dream”); dvovoav is participial indirect statement (after idetv), 
but this construction quickly gives way to the infinitive, hence the kat connecting 
dviovoav to dyea@at; TPdS + gen. “by”; Bedopat “view”; olknots “dwelling”; tuppds 
“red-haired”; advots “chain”; KAovds “collar”; dkdoTwp “scourge”; TeptavioTHpLt 
“wake up”; UtavTdw “encounter”; dvakpdw “shout out”; €da@os “ground”; ExhVopat 
“faint”; TptjMVvos “period of three months”; oUTos i.e. Aeschines (or perhaps the 


copyist who made the mistake pointed out at the beginning of this note). 


76. Erotian’s Hippocratic glossary, ed. Nachmanson, introduction (31-2 = 
pp. 4-5) 
Tapa TaUTHV Ye TOL THY aiTtiav ToAXOL THV EAAOYiLWY OVK LaTPMV 
LLOVOV, GAAG Kal YPALLATLKOV EoTOVSacav EEnynoaoGat Tov dvdpa 
Kal Tas AEEELS ETL TO KOLVOTEPOV Tis OULALas ayayeiv. ZevdKpiTtos 
yap 0 Kaos, ypaypatiKds wv, ds Ono Oo Tapavtivos ‘HpakAetdns, 
TPWTOS ETTEBAAETO TAS ToLa’Tas EEaTOvV @wVds. WS SE Kal O 
Kuttevs ’Atrod\AuiVLos LoTopel, Kal Kaddtaxos 0 ad Tis ‘Hpoethou 
oikias. ped’ dv maot TOV Tavaypaiov Bakxetov étiBadeiv TH 
Tpayyateia Kal Sta TPLOV OUVTdEEWY TANPHOaL THY TrPOCPECLiaV, 
TOAAAS Tapabéwevov eis TOUTO LapTupias ToLnTaV, w Si TOV 
ELLTELPLKOV GUyxpovyoavTa Pidivov dia EEaBiBrAou Tpayyatetas 
avtettetv, Kaitep EtiKEous TOU Kpntos ETtTELOLEVOU Tas Bakyxetou 
hEEELS Sta . . OuvTdEewv, “ATOAAWioU Te TOU "OGews TAavTO 
Toinoavtos, Kat Atookopidou Tot Paka Taot ToUTOLS aVTELTIOVTOS 


dv’ eTTa BLBAtwv, "AtoAAwviou Te TOU KiTLéws OKTWKalSeKa TPOS TA 
Tou Tapavtivou Teta mpos Bakyeiov dLaypabavtos, Kal TauKtou 
TOU EUTELPLKOU SL’ EvOS ToAVOTixOU TaVU Kal KATA OTOLYELOV 
TIETIOLNWEVOU TAVTO ETILTISEVTAVTOS TIPOS TE TOUTOLS AUOLLLdXOU TOU 
Kaou «’ BiBAiwy ExtovycavtTos Tpaypateiav peta Tov Tpia LEV 
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yodabat tpos Kustav Tov ‘Hpogiretov, Tota b€ POS AnLNTPLOV. TMV 
SE YPALLATLKOV OUK EOTLY GOTLS EAAOYLLLOS Pavels TapTAVe TOV 
avépa. 

Notes: Tapa + acc. “for”; €AAGytpos “highly regarded”; TOv dvdpa means 
Hippocrates but refers to his writings; 6ptdia “speech”; ypappatiKos wv is for 
YPALLATLKOS OV; ETLBGAOWAL “undertake”; ETLBAAAW “throw self into”; €EaThdw 
“explain”; @wvt| “phrase”; tpayyateta “treatment of a subject”; ovvTaéts “trea- 
tise”; Tpo8eopta “allotted time”; TapattOepat “apply”; €ptretpikds i.e. a member 
of the Empiricist school of medicine; €mtTépWvw “abridge”; Bia . . cuvTdEewv is 
missing only a number; @akds “having a birthmark” (gen. sing. here); TokvoTLXOS 
“with many lines”; kata oTotxetov “in alphabetical order”; EmtTHSEvw “practice”; 


TapiAde i.e. did not write about. 


77. Galen, commentary on Hippocrates’ Aphorisms 4. 48 (Kiihn xvii.ii. 727) 


TO & EM TH TEAEUTH] TOU A@opLOLLOD BiyGs EvUPLOKETaL Ye ypapLLEvov, 
Ev TLol HEV WS TPOYeypaTTal, TW S€ pH TL TOV CULMepdvTWY 
EKKPLVNTAL, EV TLOL 5€ XwWPLS TOU [LLN, KATA TOVSE TOV TPOTIOV, TV 
d€ TL TGV OULQEPOVTWY EKKPLVTAL’ KATA LEV TV TPOTEPAV ypa~nv 
6 AOYOSs EOTAL TOLOUTOS, TV Sé TL TV [LT] OULMEPdVTWW ExKptVEdbat 
@atvyTat KevovpLevov, OUK aya8dv EoTL’ KaTa b€ THY SevTEpav, TV 
dé TL TOV GULMEPOVTWY TH CHW Kal OiKelwV EKKpLVnTAaL, OK ayaBdv 
€otl. BeATiwv ovv 1 TPOTEPA YoAagn. 

Notes: the difficulty here is to distinguish Galen’s own words from quotations and 
paraphrases of Hippocrates; 5tx@s “in two ways”; TpoyéypaTTat i.e. at the begin- 
ning of the passage, which is not quoted here, and in the quotation from 
Hippocrates that begins immediately after this word; éxkptvw “excrete”; koyos 


“meaning”; Kevow “evacuate [from the bowels].” 


Tepi S€ TOV KaTAayLdTwWY GELOV ETLONLYVac8at ToOOUTOV, WS 
TAELOTAKLS OVOLACWW OUTWS aUTA, OTTAVLAKLS 5€ Tou yparbas aypLos 
Tip ETLYPAMIV ETOLYOATO KATA TO OTTAVLOV. dBEV EVLO’ PaOLV OVSE 
dSuppho8at tpos ‘ImToKpdtous avTov TA OvyypdpLWaTa, ypagrvat 
d€ Ev OAOV GLU TPOOKELLEVOU TH ViV NutVY TPOKELWEVH BLBALW 
TOU Tepl ApSpwv ETLyEypaLLEVou, StatpeOfvat S€ VoTEpoV UT TLVOS 
cis S00 Sta TO péyeSos, Hvika S€ HV EV GyL@w, KoLVdV Kal TO 
ET YPALUA AUTOS eivaL THY KaT’ inTpEeiov Puvyv. Kal ToUTOU 8’ 
AUTOU TELPMVTAL (EPELV LapTUPLaV KaKis, ATE EV Elva OVYyYpaLLA 
TO KaT’ intpeiov TadaLov avdpa AEyovtTes, Tov “ImTOKpaTOUS TOU 
Pvaotdixkou viéws: ot yap 8) TO viv ye otTws éETILyYEypapLpLevov 
BLBALSLoV LKPOV, STEP O Léyas ‘ImMTOKPAaTHS Eypabev, OS ESoEEV 
Ev avTois “EAnotv dptoTtos Latpdés Te Kal ovyypagets* GAN’ éTreLd7) 
Tepl TMV KaT’ intpeiov TeaTTOLEVvUW EV TOUTOLS BVO BLBALOLS 6 
hOYOS AVTM ylveTaL, SLa TOUT’ ETLypAagivat KaT’ intpeiov avTA 
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(AOL, Sta TAVTO SE TOUTO Kal THD Tis StSaoKaktas TAEW OVK AKPLBAS 
EXelv. EV TE yap TOUTW TH PLPALW TH Tepl THY KaTayLaTwWV 
EEaPSPNLATWY TLVOV [LLVNLOVevELY AVTOV KdV TH [LeT’ AUTO Tept 
Tav E€apSpnudtuv dvapeutxGat TLVA TEplL KATAYLATWV OVK OA'YOV 
hoyov. ots 8’ ov Stypfabat TPds Tos, GAN’ EE apyts S00 yeypapoat 
dokei Ta BiBAla, KaTa TO TAELOTOSUVaLOUVY Gaol. OUTW Yap 
voptCovolv avTol Tas ETLypAagmas avTwV TeTOLTOOalL, KaVTEDEV 
apEdpevor paKpov atrotetvouot AGyov, aTOSELKVUVTES TAH TAELoTa 
TOV PLPALwY adTOD KATA TOUTOV ETLyEypa@Oat TOV TpPdTIOV. Eya 8’ 
el ev avTOS ‘ITTOKPATHS Eypabev VM’ Ev TH OVX VA’ EV GUMdTEpPA 
Ta BLBALa hEyeLV OVK EXW... 


Notes: Galen discusses the title of Hippocrates’ Tept a@yaiv; watch for titles not 
marked off from the surrounding text except by their Ionic dialect. €mionpatvopat 
“note [in addition]”; kdtTaya “fracture”; Ws with €Totjoato, of which the under- 
stood subject is Hippocrates; oUTws i.e. with the term kdTaya; oTaVvLaKts “rarely”; 
ays “fracture”; ETuypagn “title”; dvatpéw “divide”; mpds + gen. “by”; TpocKetLevou 
... ETLYEYPapLLEvou gen. absolute (the second participle is substantivized and is 
the subject of the gen. abs.); tpooTiOnjt “add”; ETrypa@w “entitle”; qvica “when”; 
dw is the suject of hv; étypaypa “title”; Kat’ intpetov “in the doctor’s 
office”; @wvy “phrase”; TadaLov dvbpa requires emendation, probably to Takatov 
avdpos; the point is that the famous Hippocrates was the later of two physicians of 
that name; ov dp: understand something like “this Hippocrates wrote”; 6isackahta 
“teaching” is the subject of €xewv; €EdpOpnpa “dislocation”; avtév is Hippocrates; 
kav = kal €v; ols is governed by doxei and has as its antecedent the understood 
subject of @actv; understand something like “that they were given titles” to intro- 
duce kaTa TO TAELOTOSuVaLOvV; ThEeLOTOSUVaLEW “be the greater part” (of the 


contents of each book); avtod refers to Hippocrates; UV’ €v “in one.” 


79. Lucian scholia, ed. Rabe, Apologia 12 
ataEatdvtwv: Ug’ Ev’ avTi yap Tov TavTdtaow. ’AptoTo~davns 
Etprvy [247] 
“aTa€dtavTa KaTapepnuTTuTevpeva.” ~ ECV@A 
Notes: vg’ €v “as one,” i.e. with one accent, to be read as one word; KaTapUTTWTEVW 


“make mincemeat of”; the symbols at the end refer to manuscripts. 


80. Lucian scholia, ed. Rabe, Phalaris 1. 3 
EM Buov] EqnPor AEyovTat ol LEXPL TV Le’ YPOVWY TUYXaVOVTES. ~ ® 


Notes: L€Xpt + gen. “up to” (i.e. in age); XpOvos “year.” 


81. Lucian scholia, ed. Rabe, Soloecista 5 
Tatp@a*| TatpiKka otav eiTMpEV, TA TOU TAaTPdS hEyonEV CHVTOS 
TOU TaTpds, OTav S€ TA TATA, TEAVNKOTOS. ~ PYVMOUQ 


Note: the asterisk indicates that although there is no lemma, at least one manu- 


script had a sign linking this scholion to the word tTatpwa. 
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82. Apollonius Rhodius scholia, ed. Wendel, end of book 4 

Tlapdkettat Ta cyodta Ek THV AouKiddov Tappatou kai Co@okietou 
Kai Oéwvoc. [Tappa TérAtc Kpytyc, we @nct Aoyytvoe €év Totc 
®.hodyotc (fg philol. 18 Vauch. 307).] L 

Notes: this is the subscription, the note at the very end of the scholia stating where 
they come from. The second part has been added later to explain the first part, a 
scholion on a scholion. tapdketpat “be written beside [the text]”; ox6Ata “scholia’; 
Tov understand “works.” The reference is to L. Vaucher, Etudes critiques sur le 
traité du sublime (Geneva 1854), but the fragment is easier to find on p. 92 of O. 
Jahn and J. Vahlen, Dionysii vel Longini de sublimitate libellus (1910, repr. Stuttgart 
1967); both are editions of On the Sublime with collections of fragments at the 


end. 


83. Apollonius Rhodius scholia, ed. Wendel, 1. 1081 
@AOL PEV Ha: H ToLA’TH cuvadoLgH Tic vVewTépac 1dS0c écri. 
SiO pE“qovtat Znvosotw citdévtt <etv dvaywoseKetv> (B 1) ‘WAdot 
wév pa Seo Te Kal dvépec’’ ov KExpNTaL yap TavTH “Opnpoc. 
Notes: ovvad(o)i pr “crasis’; “las [yAdttTa] “Ionic [dialect]”; S16 “on account of 


which’; avayt(y)viiokw “read.” 


84. Apollonius Rhodius scholia, ed. Wendel, 1. 985 
not 8’ elcavéBav: A €ic TpdGectc TeptTTH. AltvdSupov b€ dpoc 
Ku€ikou tepov Tic ‘Péac, Sta TO StSbpouc actove Ev avTH avy}KELY, 
we @nct PirocTéqavoc (fg 2M. HI 29), otw tpocayopevdev" cUptTTaca 
dé 1 Ppvyia tepa Ti PEW. 7 Sta TO SU0 ExeLv dkpac oUTW KaheiTal. 
Notes: tpd9Eats “preposition”; Teptadds “superfluous”; ~aoTds “breast, hill”; avjKw 
“reach up”; dkpa “top”; Tpocayopevw “call.” The reference is to the collection of 
historical fragments that preceded FGrHist: C. (or K.) Miller, Fragmenta His- 
toricorum Graecorum (Paris 1841-70, repr. Frankfurt 1975), where this fragment 


appears in vol. iii, p. 29; the reference is still valid, as this fragment is not in FGrHist. 


85. Apollonius Rhodius scholia, ed. Wendel, 1. 1085—87b 

ARELV OPLVOLEVOV: THY KaTaTAUCLY KAaL AWENCLY Tie TOV avéLwv 
Blac. <aktatyc:> TO yap dpveov Bardcctov Kal Ev Toic aiyLtahoic 
Biowv. héyeTat S€ Kai 6 Zetec Eqeéic te’ HuEpac 1H, we Tivec, Ld’ 
EVdLeLvdc TOLEety, va ATOKUTCH Tapa TOic diyLadoic, al GAKvovidec 
TNWEpat KadovVTAL, C’ TPO TOU T6KOU Kal C’ LeTA TOV TOKOV. ElANE 
d€ TA TEP TOV GAKUVOVUV Tapa TTtvSdpou €k Matava (fe 62 Schr.). 
evrAOywc S€ dccav eite THY Tic dAKUdvoc Quvyv' UTd yao “Hpac 
TW atectakwévn, we onct THivdapoc. 

Notes: kaTatravots “stopping”; AW@nots “cessation”; dkTains (“coastal”) is a sec- 
ond lemma, supplied by the editor because the explanation following it is a note 
ona different word; dpveov “bird”; aiytahds “seashore”; E@eEt|s “successively, in 
a row’; evdtetvds “clear, fine”; dtoKvéw “bear young”; ddkuovis is the adjective 


from dAkveiv “halcyon” (a kind of bird); dood “omen-bearing cry.” The reference 
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would now be given as fr. 62 Snell—Maehler, referring to H. Maehler, Pindari 


carmina cum fragmentis, ii (Leipzig 1989). 


86. Apollonius Rhodius scholia, ed. Wendel, 1. 1089a 
a@AdcTtoLo: "AToAAMSwpoe Ev Taic A€Eect (cf. 244 fg 240 J.) 
ATIOSESWKEV CLPAACTOV TO AKPOCTOALOV. OUK EU, ETTELST] TO AKPOCTOALOV 
ECTL TO GKPOV TOU cTOOV, CTOAOC BE héEYEeTAaL TO EEEXOV ATO THC 
TTUX Fc Kal SiAKOV axpL Tic TPUpac EVAOV" TTUXT] BE AEYETAL, OTIOU 
TO Tic vewe ETLypA@eTaL Svopa. EcTiv ovV A@AacTov <ov> TO 
GKPOCTOALOV <TO> KATA THY TPWPAV, GAN’ O TOLNTHC aUTO Tapadisuctv 
ETL Tic TPYLVNC héyuv (O 716 sq.) 

“Extwp 5€ TevULVNnGeV EtTeL AdBev, OUTL pEOlEL 
APAACTOV PETA XEPCLY EXWV.’ 

Kal ElpnTal A@AacTOV KaTa cuyyéveLav TOU G TpOc TO 8, dBAacTOV" 


Kata avTi@pac.y, éTrel eVOAacTOV EcTLV. EcTLV OVV A~AacTOV cavidLov 
KaTa THY TeUUVAV. 

Notes: d@\aoTov “stern-ornament”; dToStSwyt “define”; dkpooTdAtov “terminal 
ornament”; dkpov “top (of)”; oTdA0s “prow”; E€€xXw “project from”; TTUX1) “fold” 
(part of a ship); StKw “extend, reach”; dxpt “as far as”; Tpwpa for teapa “front of 
a ship”; EvAov “beam”; ETLypa@w “inscribe”; 6 TotnTHs: Homer (cf. 4.1.42); 
TapadstSupt “teach”; tpvyva “stern”; d8\aoTos “undentable”; avti@paots 
“antiphrasis” (the replacement of a negative word by its opposite, as «vEetvos for 
a€eivos); ev8kaoTos “easily dented”; cavidtov “small board.” The reference is to 
FGrHist = Jacoby 1929. 


87. Hipparchus’ commentary on Aratus, 1. 2. 1-5 
“OT. pév ovv TH EvSdéou Tepi TV atvoyévwv dvaypagy 
KaTynKo\OvenKev O “Apatos, pdbor pev dv Tis Std TrAELdVOV 


TAapaTiGels Tots TOLMLaoL avTOU Tepl EKdOTOU TMV eyoLEeVUV 
Tas Tapa TH EVSdEw A€EELS. OVK AXPNOTOV SE Kal Viv Bt’ GALywV 
UTOLVAGAL Sta TO SLOTACEOBAL TOUTO TAPd TOS TIOAADIS. GVAEPETAL 
d€ eis TOV EUVSoEov S00 BLBAia TeEpi THV GaLvopLévav, OVL@uVa 


kaTa TdvTa oyeSOv GAAHAOLS TAT OALywY G@dSpa. TO LEV OV ev 
avTav eTLypagetat “"EvoTTpov”, TO S€ ETEpoV “Patvdpeva”. TOS 
Ta Patvopeva SE THY TOlnoOLW OvUVTETAXEV. 

Notes: @atvopeva “things that appear [in the sky], [celestial] phenomena’; 
davaypagn “description”; kataKohovbéw “follow, imitate”; Thetdvwv: understand 
something like “passages”; Tapat(Onpt “compare”; A€Ets “prose expression’; 
axpnotos “without profit”; vtoptpvyoKw “mention”; dtoTaCw “doubt”; dvagéepw 
“attribute”; oU@wvos “agreeing”; ET’ypa@opat “be entitled”; €voTtpov “mirror”; 


Tpds i.e. following; cuvtdoow “compose” (the subject is Aratus). 


88. Hipparchus’ commentary on Aratus, 1. 3. 1-4 
"Ott pev otv Ev8dEw étrakohovOroas 6 "“Apatos ouvTéTaxe Td 
Patvoueva, tkavais oipat Setkvivat Sia TOV TPCELPNLEVW. EV OLS 
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READER 


8€ StatittovoLy OUTOL TE Kal Ol CUVETLYPAMdLEVOL AUTOLS, WY EOTL 


\ 


kat 0 “ATTaAos, viv UTOdeiEopeVv. EKOnodpLEfa SE EVHEWS Kal EV 
ols iSta Ekaotos avTév StayapTdavet. 

IIpodtaknttéov S€é, S6Tt "ATTahos AOL oXESOV TOis UTO TOU 
’Apdtou Ae'YOMEVOLS TEPL THV OUPAVIWY GUVETILYPAMETAL WS OULPUVOS 
TOLS PaLvopuevots UT’ aUTOU he yoLEvots, TAT E@’ Evds Kal DaTEpou, 
a 81) Kal UTOSetEopev Ev Tots EES. AEyEL youvw Ev TH TPOOLLLW TOV 
TpOTIOV TOUTOV’ “SLO Sy TO Te TOU ’ApdTou PLBALov E€aTeOTAAKapLéV 
Gol Stwp8wLEvov VE yuov Kai THY EENjynow avTov, Tots Te 
(ALVOLEVOLS EKAOTA OVLLPUWVA TOLYOAVTES Kal TOLS UTIO TOU TOLNTOU 
YEYpPaLWEevois akdAouvsa.” Kai TdALVY EES no’ “Taxa SE TIVES 
ETLCHTYOOvOGL, Tivt AOyW TeELGHEVTES MapEev AaKohoVBwWs TH TOU 
TOLNTOU TPOALPEGEL THV SLdpPWoLY Tov BLBALoU TeTIOLHOPaL’ NLEis 
d5€ GvayKaLOTaTHY aitlav aTodsisonev THY TOV TOLNTOU TIPOS TA 
(Patvoneva ouLguviav.” ToLavTHY ovV EXoVTOS TOU ’ATTdAOU THY 
StdANwL, God av aTOSetkvimpeV TV UTO Tov "Apdtou Kai EVSdEou 
KOLVOS AEYOHEVWY SLAaQwWVobVTa TPOS TA atvdpeva, det 
dtakapPdavetv kal TOV "ATTadov Tepl THV AUTAV SiNLAPTHLEVWS 
OUVATIOPALVOLEVOV. 


Notes: €takodovb€w “follow closely”; €v ots: in both cases, understand anteced- 
ents Tatta (objects of UTode(Eopev and of €kOnodpeda); dtaTimTw “err”; 
ouveTLypad@opat “assent”; UTOdetKvupt “show”; ExTtOepat “set forth, expound”, 
ev0Ews “straightaway”; iSta@ “individually”; 8t\apaptdave “err”; TpoStakap.Bavu “ex- 
plain beforehand”; 8.dTt “that”; €@’ Evos Kai PaTépou “on one [point] and the 
other,” i.e. on one or two points; €€s “following, later”; tpoot tov “preface”; 516 
“on account of which”; T6 understand “copy”; €€aTooTéANw “dispatch”; Sop9dw 
“correct”; €€nynots “explanation, commentary”; ak6hou80s “conforming to”; Taxa 
“perhaps”; ETLCNTEwW “inquire further”; Tpoatpeots “purpose”; dToSiSwLt “give in 
explanation”; Staines “judgement”; S:a@uvew “disagree”; Stahap.Bavw “assume”; 


ovvaTogaivopal “agree in asserting.” 


5.1.3 Grammatical Treatises 


Contents: Theodosius 89; Choeroboscus 90; Michael Syncellus 91; Trypho 92; 
Gregory of Corinth 93-4; Dionysius Thrax 95-8; Herodian 99-101; Apollonius 
Dyscolus 102-4. 


89. Theodosius, Canons (from GG iv.i), 7. 6ff. 


Kavow e€’. 

Evikd. ‘O Anpocbevnc Tot AnpocOe vouc: Ta €ic AE dvdpaTta 
Tap’ OVSETEPWY CUVTEPELLEVA TAVTWC ELC DUC EXEL THY YEVLKTY, 
yévoc evyevric evyevotc, Aoc KaKkonOnc KakorPouc’ cecntelwTat 
TO aykudoxeiAne ayKvdroxethov. Eidévat S€ Set STL Taca yeviKh 
cic UE Ayyyouca cuvnpnevy Ectiv: Set ovv TOV KAiVoVTa TPdTEPOV 
AapPBdvetvy TO EvTEdec Kal OUTWC ToLetv THY cuVvalpectV, TOU 
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Anpocbéveoc Tot Anocbévouc. TA Anyocbevet TH Anpocbe vet, 
Tov Anpocbévea Tov Anpocbévn, w Anpdcbevec: TA €ic TC 
elc DUC EXOVTA Ti YyeviKi Eic EE Tolet THV KANTLKHV, Anuocbevyc 
Anuocbévouc «) Anidcbevec. 

Avikd. Ta Anpocbévee TH Anpocbevn, Totv Anpocbeve oLv 
toiv Anpocdevoiv, wW Anpocbévee & Anpocbévn. 

TIAn§. Ol Anuocbéveec ot Anpocbevetc, THV Anpocbeve wv 
TaVv Anpocbevav, Totc Anpocbevect pdvuc, ToUc Anpocbe veac 
Tove Anpocbévetc w Anpocbéveec w& Anpocbévetc. 

Notes: The dual and plural forms, though theoretically possible, are unlikely for 
practical reasons; the editor's use of extra spacing for examples follows the prin- 
ciple that each element of the paradigm is spaced out the first time it occurs, but 
not in later occurrences; cf. 4.1.16, 19 and for vocabulary 4.2.11; kavoiv “rule,” i.e. 
paradigm; eis: cf. 4.1.29; Tapa “from”; cuvTiOnpt “compound”; Tavtws i.e. al- 
ways; onjietow cf. 4.1.36; ayKudoxetdns “with crooked beak”; cuvatpéw “contract”; 


KAtvw “decline”; €vtedrjs “full”; cvvaipeots “contraction”; TANO. = TANSVVTLKA. 


90. Choeroboscus, Commentary on Theodosius (from GG iv.i), 307. 5ff. 
‘Ictéov OTL Ta €ic T AHyovta OndAvKa TPOCHECEL TOU T TroLOUCL THY 
YEVLUKTP, OLOV Ka KAAf\c, "A@podity ’A@Mpoditnc, TULA TLUAC, WEAETH 
wedéTyC’ OBEV THY yUVaLKdc YEeviKTV ad THe yWvaE evGetac KeKNicBat 
@apyev Kal ovK amd Thc yun, éTel Thc yuviic elyev civat STL SE 
Tije yuvatKkdc yevikiic ybvar€ éctiv n evdeia, Ev TH Sidackadta Tic 
KAyTLKTC Tov Gupaé peyadhkapev. Tavta ev €v TovTotc. 

"A€vov 5€ Ect CynTicat, Stati TO yuvt) AkALTOV EcTLV, OVSE yap 
hEyouEV Tic yuvijc’ Kal Ectiv eitetvy TavTHV THY aToAoylav, OTL 
Ta €lc DH ANyovta SicvVAkaBa TH UV Tapadnyopeva EKTETALEVOV 

Exoucl TO V, olov pvvy (1 TPOTPOT Kal 1) TPd@actc) BUVy (oUTWe 

EkATON Uctepov 7 lve) Ppvvy (Gvowa KUpLOV): TO SE yuvT} CUCTEAAEL 

TOU’ ElKOTWC OUV We LOVTpec AkKLTOV Epvetve. Tatta pev év ToUToLC. 


Notes: cf. 4.2.11-12 for vocabulary; tpd0@eats “addition”; otov: cf. 4.1.40; Kiva. 
“decline”; etxev [dv] eivat “would have had to be”; tatta év: understand some- 
thing like “suffice”; Stati “why”; dk\tTos “indeclinable”; dtohoyia “defence”; 
d.ovdAaBa “disyllabic [nouns]”; Tapadryopat “to have in the penultimate syllable” 
(+ dat.); €xtetvw “lengthen”; tpotpotm “incitement”; TPd@aats “excuse”; cUITEAAW 


“have short”; elkdTws “reasonably”; povypys “exceptional.” 


91. Michael Syncellus, ed. Donnet 1982, 11. 69ff. 

Tlept Kuptwv Kal TpooNyoPLKGV KOLVaV TE Kal ETLKOLVUNV. 

Kata onpaoiav Totvuv TOV OvoLATWY SLAaLpoULEeVaV eis KUPLA 
TE Kal TpOONyopLKa Kal ETiBeTA, TA LEV KUPLA del LOVOYEVT}] EOTLY, 
7] GpoeviKa [Lvov, Ty OnAUKa [LdVOV oLoV “O “Ounpos”, “fy Kad\tétm.” 
Té&v S€ TpoonyopLKGV, doa LEV CowY EOTL ONLAVTLKA WS ETL TO 
TAELOTOV KOLVG TH YEVvEL KABEOTHKEV, ELTOUV GPOEVLKG Kal NAUKA, 
Evia 5€ €oT ETIKOLVA. 
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READER 


Kowa peév ovv éotw 6Tav 1 avTi) Pury LeTA Sta@dpou cipOpou 
TPOMEpNTAL, OLov “6 AVOpwios” Kal “Tt dvOpwtros”, “6 UmTos” Kal “TY 
Umtros..” 

Entkowva S€ OTav A avTt) Qui) WETA TOU adTOU ap8pov, oLov “Hh 


XEALOWV” ETL TOU GPGEVLKOU Kal OnAUKOU TPOMEPNTAL* SBLAGTEAAOVTES 
d5€ TO dpoev ATO TOU Oreos, AEyouEV “N YEALSOV O dpony,” Kal “H 
XEALSOV 1] OAeLa” KaL O dEeTds ETL TOU dpoeVIKOU Kai BnAUKOU, 
StaoTEAAOVTES SE TO OFAU GTO TOU dpaevos, €youEV “O dETOS F 
OrreLa” Kal “O deTOS O dponD.” 

Notes: an explanation of the types of noun gender; cf. 4.2.10—12 for vocabulary; 
KUPLOV $c. OVOLA; TPOGTYOPLKOY sc. 6vOLLA; OnLaoia “meaning”; dtarpéw “divide”; 
wovoyevis “having only one gender”; C@ov “living being”; onpavtiKds “indicative 
of [i.e. referring to]”; as Ett TO TAetoTov “for the most part”; KabEoTHKa “be cor- 
rectly”; eltouv “i.e.”; Pav “word”; TpO~E pw “utter”; XEALSUV “swallow”; Bi\aoTEAAW) 


“distinguish”; detds “eagle 


92. Trypho, treatise Mepit tpdtuw attributed to Gregory of Corinth, ed. M. L. 


West 1965b, p. 238 


Katdaxpno.s 
Katdaxpnots €oTt éepos AGyoU <dTO TOv> KUPlWS Kal ETUPLWS 
KATOVOLAGVEM<TOS> AEYOWEVOV ETL TLVOS ETEPOU AKATOVOLLAOTOU KATA 
TO OLKELOV, OLoV TUELS YAAK Kal TpLYpapxos. Kal T WeV TUES KUPLWS 
Kal ETULWS EOTIV 7 Ek {EVAOU} TVEOU KATEOKEVAOLEVN, <KATAXPNOTLKS 
d€> Kal Ta WoAtPStva <Kal TH yark<a TU&{Sas Tpocayopetonev 
Kal TPLYAPAPXOV Ov LOVOV TOV TPLYPoOUS GPXOVTA, GAAG Kal TeEVTHPOUS 
Kal E€rpous. Kal TOV aVvdpLavTa Kal yuVaLKos héyopeV. Kal “Ounpos 

VEKTAP EWVOXOEL, 


OU KATA TO OLKELOV, GAN’ GKATAVOLAOTOV EOTL. 

Notes: L€pos hOyou i.e. word; até “[by transference] from”; ETULWs “etymologi- 
cally”; katovondtw “name”; ett: cf. 4.1.31; ETépou = dddov; AkaTOVdLACTOS 
“nameless”; KaTad TO OlKetov “properly speaking”; TUEts “box”; TUEos “box tree”; 
LOALBStvos “leaden”; tpocayopevw “call”; TevtTHps “quinquereme” (ship with 
five rows of oars); €Ejpns “ship with six rows of oars”; avdpids “statue”; otvoxoew 
“pour wine”; dkatavojaoTov: for dkatovojaotov. The Homer quotation is from 
Tliad 4. 3. 


93. Gregory of Corinth, On Dialects, ed. Schaefer, 23-9 


Kai TO OLoios TpOTIEPLOTIULEVWS EKMEPOUOLY, WS Kal Tap’ ‘Opp 
‘Qs atet TOV Opotov dye Beds WS TOV OLOLOV. 

KaL EOTL KAL TOUTO dvdhoyov’ TA yap Sta TOU BIOS UTEP SUO ovAAABas, 

UN) OVTA TPOGNYOPLKA, ATAVTA TPOTEPLOTMVTAL, OCLOV yedoios, 


GAAOLOS, ETEPOLOS, TAVTOLOS, OUTW Kal OWOLOS. TO LEVTOL UTEP StO 
ovddkaBds elpntat Sta TO yoLOs, MAOLOS, KAOLOS* TPOOTEDELTAaL SE 
TO [11] OVTA TIPODTYOPLKG BLA TO KOAOLOS, GVOLA OPVEOU. TO BE OLOLOS 
TPOTAPOEVVETAL KATA TH KOLVTV OUVTPELav. 
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Tpértret 4 ’ATOis TOO TH Lev Eis T, TH SE Eis E THY yap AdAacoav 
QddatTav A€EYEL, KAL TO GEVTAOV TEUTAOV, Kal THY OUL@opa EvpLopar, 
Kai TO oVUBorov EvpPorov. TpéTIeEL SE TO GT Eis E em TdV amd Tis 
ov TPOBEGEWS APXOMEVWW Kal OUVTEELLEVUV hEEEWY [LOVUOV. Kal 
avTi S€ 7 ovv Kad’ EauTiy eis Evv TpéTIETAL, WS TO" 

— — — Aprende Evv. 

Notes: accentuation does not follow modern practice; cf. 4.2.7, 8, 10 for vocabu- 
lary; the understood subject of the first sentence is the speakers of Attic (in this 
case specifically old Attic, as later Attic had djrovos); Exe pw “pronounce”; avddoyos 
“regular”; Ta Bia Tov OtoS “those [ending] with -ovos”; UTEép “more than’; |11) sig- 
nals conditional participle; tpoonyoptKdév “common noun” (a designation that in 
this passage excludes adjectives); dpveov “bird”; kowvds i.e. koiné; cuvfGeta “usage”; 
*ATOis “Attic dialect”; TH ... Ti “in some places . . . in other places”; Aéyet the 
subject is still "ATOts; ouvTLOnLL “compound”; A€Ets “word”; cuvTEBELLEVUW i.e. 
with ov. The quotations are from Odyssey 17. 218 and the Homeric hymn to Apollo 
165. 


94. Gregory of Corinth, On Syntax, ed. Donnet, 33. 192ff. 
IIpdcexe ovv Kai, KaTa TOUS dpLOy“ovs, TA oiKeta TOtS bVdLAOL 
prjpata ovate, TAN TOV ToLoUTUV “Ta TaLdla ypagel, TA TA 
dkovet, TA pyuata Aaheitat.” EvtatOa yap Tots TANBUVTLKOIS, WS 
OPAS, OVSETEPOLS OVGLAOLY EVLKG ETLEPEPOVTAL PYATA Kal elwOev 
oUTW ypdgeadbal TOTE EV [LOVOLS TOS OVSETEPOLS. 

YNpetwoat Kal TA \exONodpEva’ “O ovAAOYVOS yed@ouaLY, 6 XOPOS 
avayLVUsakovaly, 1 TANSUS BopuBovotv, TO GUVESPLOV OKETITOVTAL.” 
"EVTavOd Yap TOS EVLKOLS, WS OPAsS, OVOLAGL TANBUVTLKG ETILEPEPOVTAL 
prywata, Sia TO TA hexGEvTa dv6paTa TrAPous €lval ONWAVTLKA’ 
kal yap 0 OVAAOyos Kal O yopds Kal TA TOLAat’TAa AOpoLoLd Eliot 
TOMY? ETL LOVUV YOUV TOV TOLOUTMV OVOLATMV EVLKOV OVTOV, 
duvaTov TidecPat PrLaTa TANBUVTLKG. 


Notes: cf. 4.2.10—11 for vocabulary; tpog€éxw [Tov vovv] “pay attention”; olketos 
“suitable”; ouvdtTw “attach”; Emi gepopat “follow” (note that Gregory fails here to 
follow the rule he is expounding); etw0a “be accustomed”; onjetow “note [as ex- 


ceptions]”; ouvédptov “council”; onjavtikds “indicative [of]”; cUAAoyos “assem- 


bly”; d8potopa “gathering.” 


95. Dionysius Thrax, Téxvn, ch. 12 (from GG ii), 24. 3ff. 

"OVOLG ECTL LEPOC AOYOU TTWTLKOV, CHPLA T] TPAYLA cnudivov, cHpa 
yeVv olov AiGoc, TpayLa S€ olov TaLsela Kovac TE Kal iBiwe 
heydpevov, KOLVaC Lev olov dvOpwtoc tmToc, idSiwe S€ olov 
Cwoxpdtyc.—Ilapétretat S€ TA) OvowaTt TéEVTE’ yévn, €ldn, cxPaTA, 
apOyot, TTUWcetc. 

Pévy yév ovv eict tpla: dpcevikdv, OnduKdv, ovSéTEpoV. Eviot SE 
TpocTLBéact TOUTOLC GAG SO, KOLV6V TE Kai ETTLKOLVOV, KOLVOV [LEV 
olov itmoc KU, éTKOLVOV S€ Olov xEALSUV dETGc. 
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READER 


ElSn 8€ S00, TewtdtuTOV Kal Tapdywyov. TpwTdTUTIOV LEV OvV 
EcTL TO KATA THY TPWTHY BEécLV hex GEV, Olov PA. Tapdywyov TO 
ap’ ETépou THY yévecty écxnkdc, otov Pattioc <n 324>. 

EiSn 5€ Tapaywywv Ectiv ETA? TATPWVULLKOV, KTNTLKODV, 
CUYKPLTLKOV, UTTEPGETLKOV, UTOKOPLCTLKOV, TAPWVULOV, PNLATLKOV. 


Notes: cf. 4.2.10—12 for vocabulary, but note that eiSos also has the meaning “type” 
in this passage; TTWTLKOS “declinable”; oda (“concrete thing”) and tpayya (“in- 
corporeal item”) are objects of onpatvov; otov “such as” (cf. 4.1.40); t8{ws “par- 
ticularly”; tapétropat “be an accident of”; tpooti@npt “add”; G€ots “formation”; 


Tapwvupov “derived from a noun’; pnpatiKov “derived from a verb.” 


96. Dionysius Thrax, Supplement Tepi tpoowdtav (from GG i.i), 107. 6ff. 


‘H 0€€ia Tétrouc Exel Tpeic’ 6EVTOVOV, TAaPOEUTOVOV, O Kal BapUTOVoV 
<MEYETAL, Kal TPOTTAapCEUTOVOV, 6 Kal PapvTOVoV> TapaTéAEUTOV 
hEyeTat. dEVTOVOV GvoLa KaXEtTAL TO ETL TOU TEAOUC EXOV TIP 
d€etav, olov Kahé6c cogde BSuvaTéc. TapoE’TOVoV Svona KaheiTaL 
TO TPO [Lac CUAMABe TOU Téhouc Exov THY dE€iav, olLov “lwdvunc 
Ilé€tTpoc. TeotapoEvtovov dvopa KaAEtTaL TO TPO SvO cuAdAABGV 
Tov Téhouc Exov THY d€etav, otov Mpnydptoc OedSwpoc. 

‘H Tepictrwpevn TOtrouc EXEL SUO, TEPLCTLEVOV KGL TIPOTTE PLCTIUSLLEVOV. 
TEPLCTUMEVOVY Ovoua KaheiTaL TO ETL TOU TéAOUC EXOV THV 
TEplcTMMEeVNV, Olov Ownde AouKdc. TpoTEpLCTIPEVOV SVvOLa 
KANELTAL TO TPO [LGC CUAAABHC TO TéAOUC EXOV THY TEPLCTWLEVND, 
olov KH Toc ShpLoc. 


‘H yap Bapeia cudAAaBikoc Tévoc EcTi, TOUTECTLY Eic THY cuAAGBNVY 
TIW [L) Exoucav Tov KUpLoV TOVoV F ETL TEAOUC ETIBETO. GAN’ IVa 
ut) KaTaxapdccuvtTat Ta PLBALa, TOUTO Viv ov yiveTat, GAN’ Eic 
Tov TOTOV Tic d€elac év TH cuveTeta TiPeTAaL* Olov dvOPwTOC 
Kaddc. Sov evtatOa eic TO hoc ETEOH F OEEia, STL ETL TEdOUC 
eupébn. éav S€ elttWC KaAOC AvOpwToOc, Sov Me cic TO hoc ETEBN 
1) Papeia, OTL LeTA TatTAa ETEHH TO dVOpwToOc. 


Notes: one learns something about the author’s date and background from the clearly 
Christian orientation of the examples; cf. 4.2.7—9 for vocabulary; tapatéXeuTOS 
“penultimate”; otov: cf. 4.1.40; ovAkaBLKdos Tévos i.e. a mark indicating the nor- 
mal pitch of an unaccented syllable; kUptos “principal”; the €mi_ TéAoUS marked + 
is corrupt and is best omitted; kataxapdoow “scratch all over”; i.e. “cover with 
marks”; ouvéteta “continuous text”; (SoU “behold”; some of the aorists near the 


end are equivalent to perfects (cf. 4.1.23). 


97. Dionysius Thrax, “Scholia” (from GG iii), 391. 23ff. 


TIloAAad SE THY AVTLYPAMuY Ec~arTat’ H yap Op8dTHC Tov PNTOU 
avTn Ectiv’ “Siodvupov dé Ectv”, Enciv, “ovonata Svo KUpLa Kad’ 
EVOC TETAYHEVA™? OVX OUTWC SE EXEL TA ThELCTA THV GVTLYPAQwY, 
aha “kad? Evoc Kuptou”, Tavu avortuc. 
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Notes: cf. 4.2.12 for vocabulary; advttypagov “copy, manuscript”; c@dAOLAL “to 
err,” pf. “to be incorrect”; 6p86Tns “correct form”; pyTds “expression”; SisvupLov 


“double name”; TadTTW KaTa “apply to.” 


98. Dionysius Thrax, “Scholia” (from GG i.iii), 160. 24 ff. 

Tlepit 5€ Tov et EcTL yvyctov TO Tapov cUyypaupa Atovuctou TOU 
Opakoc HL@icRATHTat’ ETEXELp|Ccav yap TLvEec OVTWC ELTOVTEC, WC 
Ol TEXVLKOL PEVYQVTAaL ALovuctou Tot OpakKdc Kal €youctv, OTL 
dSrexwpiCe THV Tpocnyoplav EKeivoc ATO TOU OVOLATOC KAL CUVTTTE 
TH ApPpw THV avTwVUptaVv’ O SE TAPOV TEXVLKOC THY TPOCHyoptav 
Kal TO dvoua ev pépoc Adyou oldev ev ote Enetv <p. 23, 2 Uhl> “A 
yap Tpocnyopia we elSoc TH dvopLaTL UTOBEBANTAL”, Kal TO cipSpov 
Kal THY avTwvuptav S00 Lépn Adyou yiviicKel, KAL OVXL EV. "ECT 
ovv eiteiv, we éxeivoc 6 Atovtctoc dddkoc Av: ékeivoc pev yap 
wadytyc HV ’ApicTdpxou, dc Kal TOV EauTOU SSdcKadov Cwypagycac 
EV TO) CTNPEL AUVTOU TV Tpaywdtav ECwypagnce Sta TO aTocTNALCeLV 
avTov Tdcav THY Tpaywdiav oUTOC Sé EcTLV 6 AEYdpLEVOC 6 TOU 
IInpot: €dé yeTto 8€ Kai oUTOC OpGE, 7 Sta TO Tpaxd ewe Tie Puvfic, 
1 StdTt Kal TH dAnPela Opaé Av: eikdc S€ Kal KaTa TAdVV KANOAVat 
avtov Opdka. “Ott S€ dAdoe Ectiv Exeivoc Kal dAXoc OUTOC, Sndot 
Kal 6 Tap’ GUoTépuv Spicyoc TOU PywaToc: oUTOC LEV yap oUTWC 
TO pia optCeTtat, <p. 46, 4 Uhl> “pia Ectt A€Ete AtTwToc, 
ETMLOEKTLET] XPOVWY TE KGL TPOCWTTWW Kal APLOLGV, Evepyetav f Ta80c 
Traptctdica”’ 6 SE Atovictoc 6 OpgE, Ge new ’ATOAAWVLOS EV TH 
PHLATLKG, OUTWe OpiCeTat TO PfLG, “Phd Ect AEELC KaTNHYSpNLA 
cnpatvouca.” 


Notes: this scholion is part of the still ongoing debate over the authenticity of the 
Téxvn. Cf. 4.2.10-13 for vocabulary; Tov goes with the whole clause that begins 
with et (cf. 4.1.17-18); yurjotvos “authentic”; EmxXetpew “attack”; TexviKds “gram- 
marian”; pépvyLat “mention”; S:axwptCw “distinguish”; tpoonyopta “appellative,” 
i.e. common noun or adjective, not a proper name; UTOBdAAw “subordinate”; €v 
ots i.e. “when”; Cwypagéw “paint” (a picture of ); atooTnbiCw “repeat by heart”; 
Kata thavnyv “by mistake”; mapa: cf. 4.1.28; optapds “definition”; opiCopat “de- 
fine”; dttwtos “indeclinable”; taptoTyL “present to the mind,” i.e. “express”; the 
‘Pnpatikov is a lost work of Apollonius Dyscolus, so this is fr. 55 Linke; katTnyopnia 
“predicate.” There is a distinction between oUTos for the author of the present trea- 
tise and €keivos for the pupil of Aristarchus, and an assumed etymological con- 
nection between Op@€ “Thracian” and tpaxvs “rough” (cf. 4.1.26). The references 


are to GG ii. 


corrections from Egenolff (1884) 


"HY. ode Pha OPLCTLKOV EVLKOV TPATOV TPdCHTOV KATA TOV aUTOV 


XPOVOV OPATAL TIPATOV TIPdCWTIOV EVLKOU KAL TPLTOV EVLKOU KL TIPWTOV 


READER 


Kal TOLTOV TANBUVTLKOU, OTL JL7) LOVOV TO HV. HV yap Eya "ATTLKOL 
héyouct Kal AV ékeivoc’ Kal TANBVVTLKHC CLULMVlSyne ET TpuToU 
TpocwTov, WeTEP Kal EV ETLYPALWacLY 

Hv exatov giddat, dixa Sé care 
avTi yap Tov nev Hv. 

Tic & Hv Tpeic Ke@adat (Hes. Theog. 321). 


Kw@ol 8’ WV TpoTTapoLOeV. 

ovK ayvodd S€ STL GAhwe TroiKihwe héyeTaL TO PFPA. 

Notes: cf. 4.2.10—13 for vocabulary; kata “in” (cf. 4.1.32); understand év after 
Opadtat; OTL LN “except”; ’ATTiKot “speakers of the Attic dialect”; Ett: cf. 4.1.31; 
woTep Kat i.e. “as for example”; ETlypappa “epigram”; Kw@ds “blunt”; 
tTpoTrdpotéev “in front.” The first quotation is odd, as it is difficult to believe that 
Tv is a first-person verb here, but in the absence of context such an interpreta- 
tion is not impossible. The point of the second and third quotations is that there 


HV is used for hoav. 


100. Herodian, Tepi Ka8odrtkiis tpoowdias, from Schmidt's edition of 
[Arcadius’] epitome, 58. 5ff. 
Ta ets KOX vtepdrovAdaBa €l tapadnyotto | pakpa RBaptveTat: 
"Avikos (ktptov) Kdtkos Tprvikos @tAtkos et d€ TH EI 
SirQboyyw, OEWWEeTAL’ SapeLKds Boetkds AeKedeLKds Kepapetkds. 
oconpetwrat TO Kaytkds d€UTovov Kai Exov TO | paKpov, ws TO 
Tladtkos. 

Ta ets IKOX ktytiKa ETLBETLKG Kal BnruKOV ExoVTA GEVVETAL* 
Takatikds *ItTadtkds ITu8ayoptkds. TO S€ GSLKOS OV KTNTLKOV. 
TO 6€ HAL KOS Kal TNAL KOS TapoEtVoVTaL’ Ov Yap KTNTLKA. 
Notes: cf. 4.2.4, 7, 9, 11-12 for vocabulary; cf. 4.1.17—18 for the use of the ar- 


ticle; eis: cf. 4.1.29; UmepStavAdaBos “of more than two syllables”; tapadtyyopat 


“have in penultimate syllable” (+ dat.), onjretdw cf. 4.1.36; 8NAUKOV EXOVTA i.e. 


not being two-termination adjectives. 


Elut. ovd€év eic fT Myov OptcTLKOV Pra KaTa THY HweTEépav 
SLAAEKTOV BLPRSy yw TApaAHyETal, GAAG [LOvoV TO eit, O CNLAtveEL 
TO UTAPXW. OVK AYyVOd SE OTL Kal TO BapuVd—Evov A Tapddocie 
dita Tic El St@sdyyou ypdqet* ovX VyLWc péevToL oUTE KATA TO 
KivyLa avToU oUTe KaTa THY AiodlSa SidAeKTOV, we SéSerkTat 
LOL EV TOIC TEP GPFoypagiac. TPdcKELTAL SE KATA THY NETEPAV 
didAekTov, Etre Atodeic TdAatpt Kal yéAatpi Pact Kal TAdVaLLL, 
Botwtot 6€ TdpBetpte Kai Trotetwe Kal @iAELLL. 


Notes: cf. 4.2.4, 13 for vocabulary; \yyw ets: cf. 4.1.29; kata: cf. 4.1.32; Tapadryopat 
“have in the penultimate syllable” (+ dat.); onpatve “mean”; UTdpxw “be”; TO 
Bapuvopevov “[the cipit] that has a recessive accent,” i.e. elut ibo; TapddSocts 


“tradition”; dua: cf. 4.1.30; Vyas “correctly”; ktvnja “inflection”; the point is 
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that a verb conjugated Ist sing. -1t, 3rd sing. -ot is a true wt-verb (and thus should 
not have a diphthong before the -j1t) rather than an Aeolic reworking of a con- 
tract verb into a wt-verb, which would be conjugated Ist sing. -ut, 3rd sing. no 
ending (and would usually have a diphthong before the -\1t)—see Choeroboscus 
at GG iv.i. 320. 33-322. 12; dp80ypagta “orthography”; tpdoketpat: cf. 4.1.37 


(the subject is kaTa THY NETEpav StdAEeKTOV). 


102. Apollonius Dyscolus, ed. Uhlig (GG ii.ii), Syntax 273. 9ff, 
OvdE Exeivo Sé Le AEANOEV, We TLVEC ETETAPAEAaV THY Tapa TacLV 
CUL@oVWC TLCTeEUBEtcav S6EaV, wc WLdc A€Eewe KaKia EcTiv oO 
BapRapicptdc, ETLTAOKT}c SE AEEEWY AKATAAATAWY O COAOLKLCHLOC, 
auTot eicnyncdpevor TO Kal Ev pa A€EEL KaTAYLyVvEcBat COAOLKLCLLOV, 
el KaTa Onrelac Main TLC OUTOC 7} TATPOUC UTVTOC, Tapasé EVOL 


N 


Kal GAXa Tic avTijic €xdpeva etnPetac. TO TPATOV, OTL OVSELLA 


ev0eta cuvictatat S{ya pryatoc cic avtoTédeLav, Kal PrWaToC 
Tov pW dtattovvtoc Etépav TAaylav. Ectiv yap TO ovTOC 
TEPLTATEL AUTOTEXEC, OV LT TO BAdTTEL* AetTEL yap TO TIVa, 
GN’ et Kal oUTWc Matnyev, Tic ce ETUe; TO dvOuTAydpEVvoV 
ouToc KOLVOV éxEL TapadapBavopevov TO Pha’ Tic Kadet Tat 
Aiac; oUToc. ovk dpa ddndéc TO ev pd €EEL COAOLKLCLLOV 
yivecbat.... Td obv KaTa& Onrelac heyduevov oVTéC PE ETUbEV 
ovy ALaPTHLA TOU héyou TO Séov yap TOU KaTAAANAOU avEedéEaTo. 
el youv uTovcnc Onietac Pain Tic AUTH pE ETUav, OpLor\dywe 
COAOLKLEL SLA TO AkKATAAANAOV THV hé€EEw, KaV GANBEVEL TO YEvoc. 


Notes: Apollonius defends the usual distinction between barbarism and solecism 
(cf. Quintilian, Inst. 1.5), arguing that because it is possible for a statement to 
be factually wrong without being ungrammatical, lack of concord with the real- 
ity outside a sentence does not constitute a one-word solecism. €TLTapdoow “to 
trouble,” i.e. “argue against”; Tapd “among,” here = “by”; oup@wvws “harmoni- 
ously,” i.e. “unanimously”; A€Ets “word”; EtuThoKN “combination”; dkaTadAnos 
“lacking in concord”; etonyéopat “introduce [the idea that]” (the object is the 
articular infinitive); KaTaytyvopat “exist in” (articular infinitive with subject 


oohotktop.ov); KaTa “about” (cf. 4.1.32); Umetit “to be the subject of discussion”; 


TapattOejrat “offer”; Exopat “to pertain to”; evrPeta “silliness”; OTL: supply some- 
thing like “it is clear” to govern this; evOeta: cf. 4.2.11; cuvioTnt ets “to form 
into”; dtxa + gen. “without”; aUToTéAeLa “complete sentence”; [1 signals a ge- 
neric participle; dTatTEw “to require”; TAayta “oblique case”; avToTEMs “com- 
plete in itself”; Aettw: cf. 4.1.35; dvéuTIdyw “to say in reply”; Kotvov Exe “has in 
common’ (with the Tis); TapakaTta\apBavw “use”; \oyos “sentence”; TO KATGAANAOV 
“agreement”; avadéxoj.at “receive” (understood subject is the sentence); oLoAdywS 


“agreed-ly,” i.e. “it is agreed that”; codotki Cw “to commit a solecism”; yévos “gender.” 


103. Apollonius Dyscolus, ed. Uhlig (GG ii.ii), Syntax 389. 13ff. 
Tldc ovv ob yedotot Kal ol A@opicdpevor we Awpteic ov TEpLeTFact 


ToUC UTOTAKTLKOUC LEAAOVTAC, Kal ol ETLCNTHCaVTEc KaTa Ti OU 


174 READER 


TEPLCTIOCLY; O Yap Ayo avTdV EE AcucTATOU ATLLATOC CUVECTKEV. 
Ww S€ TO SeAedcav Thy ToUTWY dyvoLav A yevouevy OLOMuvia éK 


Tov eic @ Ajyovtoc dopictov, Exouca OUVTWC. O TPOCYEVOLEVOC 


xpdvoc €v Toc OpPLCTLKOiC Gua TO peTacTiVat Thy OpLcTLKTY 
EYKALCLY TEPLYPAMETAL’ Tapa yap TO EheEA EVKTLKOV LEV YiveTaL TO 
AEEAL LL, ATIAPELLEaTOV SE TO AEEaL, TPOCTAKTLKOV SE TO AEEOV. Kal B57 
ouv év Th UTOTAKTLKH EyKAiceL TavTOV TapEiTIETO PETATFOLOULEVOU 


TOU TéhouC €ic TOD. KAGSTL Kal ETL TOV CXwW TapwXNLEVUV TALVTOV 
cuvéBatvev’ EMayov-edv Odyw, ESpapov—edv Spdpw, Kal 
oUTwe TO EdeEa-Eav hEEW ylvEeTaL GWOLOV OPLCTLKG LEAAOVTL TO 
AEEW. OTL yap ovY N cUVTAaEic EcTLV TOU LEAAOVTOC TOU AXWPLCTOD, 
cagec Ek Tic TpOKELWEVNC cUVTdEEWC: Te El LT) WEeTAAGBoteV ot 
EVTENECTEPOV TOV AGYWY KATAKOVOVTEC, SuCTIELBECTEPOV CVACTPEOUCLV. 


Notes: Apollonius ridicules those who think there is such a thing as the future 
subjunctive; cf. 4.2.13 for vocabulary. a@opiCopat “determine”; TeptoTTaw i.e. 
treat as contracted forms (cf. 4.2.8); Aoyos “reasoning”; davoTatos “incoher- 
ent’; Afjppa “premise”; ouviotapat “arise”; 8¢AedCw “to lure [into]”; ets: cf. 
4.1.29; €xw + adverb = eipt + adjective; tpoayevopevos xXpdvos “augment”; 
TEptypa@w “remove”; tapd: cf. 4.1.28; TapéTopat “occur in consequence’; 
ka8ott “because” (cf. 4.1.44); by “other past tenses” Apollonius must mean sec- 
ond aorists (and perhaps aorist passives) here; €dv (which always takes the sub- 
junctive) is used with these examples to make it clear that they are subjunctive; 
ovvTaéts first “construction,” then the title of the work from which this passage is 
taken; axuiptotos “indistinguishable’” (i.e. from the aorist subjunctive); TpoKet Levys 
ie. “in front of you”; js i.e. the views expressed in this book (governed by 
peTaddBotev); LeTAAALBdvw “share”; EvTEAOTE POV “completely”; kaTakoww “listen” 


(+ gen.); dvoTTeLBEaTEpov “stubbornly”; dvacTpé gw “to turn things upside down.” 


104. Apollonius Dyscolus, ed. Uhlig (GG ii.ii), Syntax 434. ff. 
Meta Tac TaV PnydTwy cuvTdéetc, dc €v TH TPO TOUTOU 
dveTAnpucapev, GVTL TPiTW Tic OANC TPAyLATELac, LETLLEV Kal 
etl Tac THY TPODECEWW CcUVTdEELC, SeEoLévac aTodelEewe TaVvU 


akptBectdtnyc, Ka90 Soke TA UdpLa Olc PeV [LEpect TOU dyou 
Sdkncw tapéxety cuvOécewe, otc S€ Tapabécewc, Ec’ STE ov 


Bonfovpeva Tovuv Ldtudpact, KaBdTEP TA TAEicTAa THY LEpaV TOU 
Oyou Sia The Evucewe TOU T6voU TO LovasLKOV Tic héEEwe 
UTayopevel, TOUTECTL TO EV [LEpoc Adyou Elvat, 7 SLA THe LoVFCc 
Tic Kad’ ExacTov pdptov TO diccov Epgatver THV AEEEwv. TO 
yap Atoc Kdpoc TapoEvvépEevov pev THV yeviKhy exer Ldtq 
OOULEVV, OLOLOV Ov TH) ALOc UL6c, TPOTIAPOCEUVOLEVOV SE GLOLOV 
éctlv TH Atoyvyntoc, AtdSoToc: Th Te EV vod Svo éxov 
EplcTMpévac OWoroyel THY €€ ETLPPYaToc Kal PrpaToc 
apdGectv, Kai TO “EAANe TOVTOC KaTa THY apxXTV ExXov THY 


d€eiav, Kai TO ELOU avToU Sic ExoV TH TeEpLcTMLEVH. TatTa 
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yap Kal Ta TOUTOLC GpOLa, ATELpa OVTA, cuUveADOVTA LEV KATA 
TOV hOyov Tic cuvbecewe EXEL KAL TOV TOVOV CUVPNLEVOV, OUX 
ouTwe S€ EXOVTAa Kal TA TOU TdvOU EXEL AcuUVEé\EUCTA, KABATIED 
d€ elTopev, EV TH Kad’ EkacTOV [LOPLOV [LOVT} TOU TéVvoU TO KATA 
Tapdbecty Opodoyel. 


Notes: This section provides a transition between the discussion of verbs in the 
third book and that of prepositions in the fourth book; the need to identify by 
accentuation what makes a word is caused partly by the lack of word division in 
ancient written texts. Cf. 4.2.7—8, 10 for vocabulary; dvaTAnpdw “to complete”; 
Tpaypateta “treatise”; wéTetpt ET “go after,” i.e. “turn to”; Ka96 “because” (cf. 
4.1.44); pdptov “word”; Ols pev pépect Tod M6you .. . Os 6 “with some parts 
of speech . . . but with others”; 6dKknots “appearance”; oUv8eats “composition” 
(ie. the formation of compound words); tapd6eots “juxtaposition”; €o8’ OTE 
“sometimes”; \S{wya “individual feature’; Evwots “combination into one,” i.e. 
“oneness”; Lovadtkov “single{ness]”; UTayopevw “imply”; ovy “retention [of the 
accent]”; Stoadv “twol[ness]”; E@atvet subject is Ta TKELOTAa TOV LEpaV TOU 
dOyou above; yevikn, vooupevy “genitive meaning”; idia “by itself”; oooyéw 
i.e. “demonstrate”; dtetpos “innumerable”; \6yov “rule”; cuvatpéw “combine”; 
oUTws i.e. compounded; Ta Tot Tévou = TOV Tdvov (cf. 4.1.25); douveAEVTTOS 
“uncompounded.” The point at the end is that eV vod), “EAAns TvTOs, and épov 
avtow all have doubles (evvo0, ‘EhAjotrovtos, €auTov) that are compounds 


and distinguished from the uncompounded forms only by their accents. 


5.2 KEY TO 5.1 


5.2.1 Lexica 


1. detpopat [means] “I rise up.” Sophocles [uses this word] in the Trachiniae 
(line 216). 


2. dehd\dduv itv [means] “of swift [horses].” Sophocles [uses this word] 
in the Oedipus Rex (line 466). 


3. apKtovpos [is] a kind of plant, and a star. 
4. Btw [means] “with the bow.” Or “with life.” 


5. dpkei [means] “he gives aid” [or] “he helps.” Euripides [uses this word] in 
the Peleus (TGF fr. 624). 


6. detTot [means] “terrible.” And “invincible.” Aeschylus [uses this word] 
in the Proteus (TrGF fr. 213). 


7. Bopvttxot [are] little frogs that have tails. 


8. apdis [is] the name of a number among the Persians [i.e. in the Persian 
language]. 
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ll. 
12. 


13. 


14. 


toy 


16. 


V7. 


18. 


V9. 


20. 


READER 


doBeoe [means] “he destroyed.” The Cretans [use this word]. 


. adoahapivios [means] “without experience of the sea.” But others [say that 


it means] “not having taken part in [the battle] on behalf of the Sala- 
minians’ [i.e. the battle of Salamis]. (Aristophanes, Frogs 204) 


apLAaTpoXLy [means] the track of the wheels. (Iliad 23. 505) 


yoyypvcetv [means] “mutter” [or] “make a sound like a pig.” [It is] the 
same thing that some [call] yoyyvetv [“murmur’]. The same thing is also 
called ypudtCevv [“grunt”). 


atokopowoapevats [means] “having cut off their hair.” For kopoat [means] 
“hair.” Aeschylus [uses this word in the] Hypsipyle (TrGF fr. 248). 


doakyavas [means] “fearful”, and [the author] spoke thus imitating 
barbarians. 


BoUTTos [is] a kind of sea-urchin, as Aristotle says (Historia animalium 4. 
530b5). But others [say it is] a fish. And others [take it] trisyllabically [i.e. 
as GuBputtov], [as in} “See, Laches is getting himself a sea-urchin.” 


dddos and ETE pos are different. For Ete pos [is] applied to two, but dos 
[is] applied to more [than two]. 


adndés and dAnées are different. For the opposite of false [is called] dAnBés 
with oxytone accent, but what is said as a question [is called] d\nfes with 
proparoxytone accent. 


TeAaoTis and ITevéotns are different. For one who seeks protection [is 
called] a tehaoT1s, but one who was enslaved in the course of war, among 
lie. in the dialect of] the Thessalians, [is called] a Mevéotns, like the 
Helots among the Spartans. 


étiKoupot and ovwpaxot are different. For those coming to help the people 
on whom war is made [i.e. who are attacked] and taking their part are 
émtKoupot, but the [allies] of those who make the war are oUjtuayot. Homer 
preserved the difference through his whole poetry; therefore it is not pos- 
sible to find in his works [anyone] called €tikoupot of the Greeks, but [only] 
of the Trojans. 


vijes are different from Acta. Didymus (see Moritz Schmidt 1854: 321) 
in the eleventh [book] of his rhetorical commentaries says thus: vijes are 
different from tAota. For the latter are round, and the former are oared 
and military. And Aristotle (fr. 614 in Rose’s edition) relates as follows in 
his Justifications of wars: “at about the same time Alexander the Molossian, 
when the men of Tarentum had summoned him to the war against the 
barbarians, sailed out with fifteen vijes and many horse-transport and 
troop-transport TAota.” 
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21. 


22. 


23. 


24. 


25. 


26. 


27. 


28. 


29. 


30. 


T1v8ot [refers], among the Spartans, [to] four chosen men, two messmates 
for each king. 


‘Eaut@ [is] applied to the third person. But Attic speakers [also] use it 
applied to the second person. 


Timaeus to Gentianus, greetings. Understanding accurately your judge- 
ment and your seriousness and love of beauty concerning Plato, and being 
accustomed at the festival of Saturnalia to offer to my friends some of my 
own [work], making use of amusement and at the same time of the sister 
of amusement, seriousness, I picked out the things in the works of the 
philosopher that are said with unusual words or according to Attic usage, 
as [these things] are unclear not only to you Romans, but also to most of 
the Greeks, and having arranged these things in alphabetical order and 
paraphrased them I sent them off to you, thinking that it too would pro- 
vide you with a not inelegant amusement. Farewell. 


ayhatas [means] beauties and ornaments, [as in] dyhatas Tihs viv ye 
ETA Spwijou. KéeKaoTat; and in the singular, [as in] @yhatnv yap Eporye 
Qeot ol “OAupTov Exovo wrAEeoav (“for the gods who hold Olympus de- 
stroyed my beauty”). And ’Ay)atn is also a proper name, [as in] Nnpevs 
"Ayhatns vlos Xapototo avaktos (“Nereus son of Aglaia [and] of lord 
Charopos’). 


Kwderav [is] properly the head of the poppy. But when [Homer] says 6 
deQn Kuderav avaocxiyv (“and he spoke lifting up the poppy head”), he 
left out ws (“like”), so that [i-e. if the ws is supplied] it would be [i.e. mean] 
“he lifted up the head of the man like that of a poppy.” [And it is one] of 
the hapax legomena. 


Atatta [“way of living”] [comes from] dais, [genitive] Sartds [“meal’], [via 
the accusative singular] Satta. 


a8€Lto Tos (Iliad 9. 63) [means] unjust, lawless; [the opposition / the deri- 
vation is] 8€{LtoTos and d8€é,LLOTOS. 


*AAkdos: in the way that the Ionians drop the t of possessives, or rather 
from the et diphthong, in the same way the Aeolians too drop the t of the 
at diphthong, as [in the Aeolic forms] OnBdos [for] OnBadios, apxdos [for] 
apxadios, [and] ’A\kdos [for] “AAkatos. Thus Herodian [says in his] TTepi 
TaGdv (2. 276. 26). 


Aaodtikn [is] a proper name; from Aads and d{kn. And the [nouns ending] 
in -og are compounded in eight ways. [For more information] look in the 
[section of words beginning with the letter] 6. 


NtCe means “wash” (imperative). The Aeolians change verbs in -1?Tw into 
P 


two sigmas i.e. into an ending in -oow], [so in this case from] vitTw, [they 
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have] vioow. But in the speech of the Tarentines it becomes viCw; [and] 
from viw comes viTpoV, as LaKTPOV [comes from] Ldoow and TAAKTPOV 
[comes from] TAjoow. 


dA@notis [means] an inventive person. For some [say that it is] an adjec- 
tive applied to a human and others [say that it means] the human being 
himself. [It is] from d\@eww, [which means] to find; for only a human [is] 
inventive. From which the [i.e. Its] genitive plural is @A@noTav and (in 
Odyssey 6. 8) GA@notdwv. Whence also the letter alpha is named, from 
aw [meaning] to find; for it was invented first, [before] the other let- 
ters. Or [4k@noTis could be] from governing in turn; for dd@etv [means] 
to change, from which also [comes] d\@eotBotat (in Iliad 18.593). 


dduaéus [is] a vine that grows up a tree; from dptEat, [therefore a vine] 
that is tied [to something]; for vines that grow up trees are tied up; 
[from dptEat one could get the form] dppEbs, and with addition of a letter 
and change of one letter into another one [one gets] dap.agus; Epicharmus 
in “Earth and Sea” (fr. 21 K—A) [says] 008’ auapdévas @épet; but Sappho 
(fr. 173 in Lobel and Page's edition) says [the word] with a 8, djaydéudes. 


Ktavis [occurs in the quotation] “A@tkovto Kiavtdos Pea yatns. Cius 
[is] a city of Mysia, [named] from Cius, the man who led the colony of 
Milesians. The ethnic [for Cius] is Kavos, [as in the quotation]: Totvekev 
els €TL vov Tep” YAav €péovot Ktavot. And Mysians settled it, then 
Carians, and thirdly Milesians. And there is also a river with the same name 
flowing past the land of Mysia. And Cius is the city that [is] now Prusa 
for the Prusians [i.e. that its current inhabitants, the Prusians, call Prusa]. 


"Aidt (Iliad 1. 3): some say: from €l6w, [meaning] see, [from which one 
can get] the future elow [and thence] the verbal noun ts with anv. For 
there are many nouns . . . ; and with alpha privative [it becomes] "Ais, 
[that is, the place] in which it is not possible to see anything, and the 
genitive [is] "AtS50g and Homer [says] “Stvat Sdpov "Atd0s etow” (Iliad 
3. 322) and the dative [is] ”AtSt. But others say [that "Atdt arises] by 
metaplasm from ’At8n, dative of ’At&ns. 


Tawv [i.e. Tadv]: where [does it come] from? From extending the tail; for 
the creature priding himself on his own beauty shows off his tail to those 
watching, spreading it out. But some want [Tadv to be] from tads, by 
lengthening of the 0 to w, and by change of the accent. But it is not pos- 
sible; since Tads with omicron, as Herodian says, is not customary for 
Greeks. And some say that [Tadv] should have been Tews, as [Homeric] 
dads [is in Attic] Xess; to whom it is possible to reply that [Tadv] has a 
shortened a; and on account of this it did not become [Tews] among Attic 
speakers by the change of a toe, just like Oivojaos [which also preserves 
an ending in -aos because the a is short]. And it is worth inquiring why it 
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is not declined [nom.] tadis, [gen.] TaWTos, and [why] Tu@sis [is not 
declined with genitive] Tu@dtos, like t8puis [which has the genitive] 
iSpaitos. And it is possible to say that those words [i.e. ones like tSpus | 
are oxytone; and that these [i.e. Tadis and Tuas] have a circumflex; and 
that these end inv [i.e. have alternate nominative forms Tadv and Tuga]. 
But let no-one think that these [i.e. Tas and Tu@is] are words with a 
double ending; for words with a double ending keep the same declension, 
[as] ptv and pts [both sharing the genitive] ptvds; but these [i-e. Tads and 
Tv@dis] do not have the same declension; for Tu@dv [has the genitive] 
Tu@avos, and Tad [has the genitive] Tadvos; and Tu@eis [has the genitive] 
Tuga, and Tads [has the genitive] Tad. [Information from] Choeroboscus. 


Pindar, of Thebes, son of Scopelinus, but according to some [son] of 
Daiphantus, which also [is] more true; for the [son] of Scopelinus is more 
obscure and a kinsman of Pindar’s. But some also recorded that he [was 
the son] of Pagonides. And [he was] a disciple of the woman Myrtis, hav- 
ing been born in the sixty-fifth Olympiad and being 40 years [old] during 
the campaign of Xerxes. And there was to him a brother [i.e. he had a 
brother], Erotion by name and a son Diophantus, and daughters Eumetis 
and Protomache. And the end of his life happened to him according to 
[his] prayers; for [it is said that] having asked for the best [thing] of the 
[things] in life to be given to him, all at once he died in the theater, lean- 
ing on the knees of Theoxenus, his beloved, [at the age] of 55 years. And 
he wrote in seventeen books in the Doric dialect the following: Olympian 
victory odes, Pythian victory odes, Prosodia, Parthenia, Enthronismoi, 
Bacchica, Daphnephorica, Paeans, Hyporchemata, Hymns, Dithyrambs, 
drinking-songs, Encomia, Threnoi, seventeen tragedies, epic epigrams, and 
prose exhortations to the Greeks, and very many other [books]. 


Scholia and Commentaries 


. Tpwwv teSto: in another [copy there is instead] Tpwwv o1ddw (which is 
the phrase found at Iliad 15. 689). 


teixos: [the sign is there] because the [preposition] €Tt is lacking, [so the 
phrase is equivalent to] él Telxos. 


wdxns: Zenodotus [reads] paxns, but others [read] pdaynv. And 
Aristophanes [of Byzantium] too [reads] waxnv. 


dkyyata: in some [copies the word is] dkéopata; and Aristarchus also 
[reads the text] this way. So [the text is read] in two ways. 


TetKpe Tétov, <6 viv aTéKTATO TLOTOS ETAdipos>: [it is] worth ac- 
cepting the customary practice which punctuates after the TétTov, and not 
after the conjunction 6”. 
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. Oprvuv: the seat (in the accusative) of the rowers, or the [seat] of the steers- 
man. But speakers of the Attic dialect call the [seat] of the rower 8pavos 
and the [rowers] themselves 8pavitat. 


Lodd6Kov: some [say that it should be pronounced] with proparoxytone ac- 
cent [and means] the one that receives arrows, but €etvoddKov (Iliad 3. 354), 
with paroxytone accent, [means] the one who receives guests or the one 
who watches for guests. And Attalus gives [this word] a paroxytone accent. 


6 TE Lol BLoVv ExBare yELpds: 6 Te [is used] instead of doTts. But others 
[say it is] instead of Ott, [as in] OTE je BpoTo OVTE TLovaLV (Odyssey 13. 
129), [where OTe is used] instead of dtv. 


<Evedre> Tadiwé Tapa vd: [the sign is there] because [the text reads] 
Tadtwétv correctly, [TaktwEtv meaning] a pursuit back again, when out 
of a turning around the pursued pursue [their former pursuers]. And re- 
garding the €wedrev, that [it is] instead of €vdKet. 


vijas: Aristarchus writes [this] without the o, [as] vija. For [the poet] said 
earlier TH 5€ Tept Las VNoS ExoV TOvoV (“they were laboring around 
one ship”) (Iliad 15. 416, i.e. the preceding line). Aristarchus [writes] vija, 
but others [have] vijas. 


ddapev: in the same way as TOMAOL 8’ ’Apyetwv ot Lev Sdjev, ot 8’ Edt TIOVTO 
(Iliad 12. 14) and gdvev 8€ ot evpées ot (Odyssey 18. 68) [the verb] 
was read with aphaeresis (loss) of the initial augment. And we said (in a 
passage that is now scholion a to Iliad 1. 464) that such forms are found 
without distinction in the works of the poet. 


did Te OKOAOTIAS Kai TA@poV EBnoav: either for ia OKOADTIY Kal TA@POD, 
as in td T’ €vtea kai pédav aipa (at Iliad 10. 298), or the sequence in 
which the words are to be taken [is] 5téBnoav. And the tmesis of the word 
shows the pathos and the difficulty of passing through [the Greek barri- 
cades]; for [the Trojans] did not flee Tj Tep "Axatot / €« TeStou vidovTo 
(“by the same way as the Achaeans used to come back from the plain,” Iliad 
12. 118-19), but they were fleeing through the ditch. The same tmesis also 
[occurs] in kaTa TupoV ddeooay (“they ground down wheat,” Odyssey 20. 
109). 


alev: Oajev is complete and indicates the present tense, on account of 
which it is necessary to leave the two syllables unaccented [i.e. the word 
is enclitic]. If, however, it should be [in the] imperfect, it is clear that it 
undergoes a loss of the augment at the beginning and an acute accent will 
be on the syllable qa, like the complete [form] €@apev, as in that Oapev 
5€ ol ov TeAEEOPat (Odyssey 4. 664), which [interpretation] the meaning 
in this passage does not require. 
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50. xAwpol UTTal Setous TeEoRnLEVvot: the preposition UT6 became Utat in 
the same way as invtai 168a vetatov “lSns (Iliad 2. 824). And the nor- 
mal equivalent is U6 Séous. Aristarchus also [interprets this word] in this 
way; on account of which it is necessary to reject the view of Tyrannion 
(fr. 37 Haas), who accented Utrat recessively (i.e. as Utat) and consid- 
ered that the transformation of apocope happened from UratOa [i.e. UTaLba 
lost its final syllable]. And we ought to pause after the Uai 5€lous—for 
it is not plausible [to put the pause] after the xAwpot—and then [have in 
isolation] Te @oPnpLEvot, that is, “fleeing.” However, the other pause [i.e. 
putting the pause after xAwpot] is also not unconvincing. 


51. And the poet says in an ecphrasis also “and he put on his head a golden 
helmet with two ridges and four bosses, fitted with the tpuAéeow,” which 
is foot-soldier hoplites, “of a hundred,” i.e. many, “cities.” 


52. And “tpudées” are those in battle on foot [i.e. foot soldiers] in the dialect 
of the people of Gortyn, as the ancients say. And the derivation of the word 
has already been given. But now [we] should just say that if the nomina- 
tive [singular] of this [word] has an acute on the final syllable, it should 
be explained differently, but if it has an unaccented final syllable, it could 
be advocated that from this is the proper name [found] in Lycophron in 
the [phrase] “TGV avSopaipwv ovyKataokdtTny IpvaAtv.” In this way 
too Hippotes in the Odyssey is a proper name homonymous with the [tmdTy}s 
that means] “cavalryman.” 


53. But some explained the “fitted with the tpvdéecow of a hundred cities” 
thus: having the chiefs of a hundred cities, or decorated with the hoplites 
of Crete, that is, having the deeds of the Corybantes molded [on it]. And 
that Crete has a hundred cities is shown in the Odyssey too. And that the 
Corybantes were also Cretans, [that] itself [is] also clear. And some say 
that the nominative [singular] of TpvAéecot is TELALS, coming from TE pA 
[hence] teptw, [meaning] to travel, [hence the future] teptow, [hence] 
TépvAts and TpUAts, as Saj.dow [future of Sap.aCw “to subdue”] [produces] 
ddpadts [“heifer”]. And perhaps the proper [noun] HpvaAts, [found] in 
Lycophron, also contributes something toward [its having] this sort of 
inflection and accentuation. But others, including Herodian, write TpvAns 
with an acute accent on the final syllable and decline it regularly [so that 
the genitive is] tpu€éos [or] TPVAOUS, as has also already been said. And 
this is sounder. For indeed from TpvAts [the nominative plural] ought to 
be tpvrees, like 6@ees [which comes from dgts], but in fact TpUAEES is 
found, like etoeRées [from evoePis]. 


54. He says nv instead of “I was”; it is Attic. 
veuitatos §’ Hw: he says [1] instead of “I was”; and it is Attic. And 
also [there is a reading here] without the v, 7, instead of [i.e. contracted 
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from] “I was”; thus Didymus [read the text]. However, in the manuscripts 
Tv is transmitted, and the usual reading is Hv. 


The stage-building is opened and on an ekkuklema are seen the bodies 
that he calls “double tyranny.” 


The chorus sings the stasimon having come down to earth. 


Some divide Zovotokdvns [into Zovots and Kdvys] and [IImyaotaywv 
into] TInyas and Tayoiv. For he has fabricated the names, and they are 
not Egyptian. (Or, following the suggested emendation: some divide [these 
words into] Zovots and Kdvns and IInyds and Tayav.) 


Some blame the poet because he makes the Greeks arrive from Troy on 
the same day [as they left Troy]. 


And the background is like this. lo the daughter of Inachus, having been 
loved by Zeus, since Hera [had] discovered this and she [Io] was about to 
be caught by her [Hera], was changed by Zeus into a cow, in order that 
she might not be recognized [for] who she was. But Hera coming to Zeus 


sought her and received [her as] a gift from him, and she gave her to Argos 
the all-seeing to guard. But Zeus having again become enamored of her 
sent Hermes to take her away from Argos and bring [her] to him. And since 
there was no other way to escape Argos the all-seeing, [Hermes] killed 
him with a stone blow [i.e. a blow from a stone]. Hera used to show the 
phantom of him to Io even after his death in order to frighten her particu- 
larly. And she, having wandered much through different places, finally 
went away even to the Caucasus in order to see Prometheus. 


KUpte: sovereign and completely powerful [in the vocative], that is, having 
dominion over everything. 


Ta 8’ ovK ET” avdpdou Keita: this is not possible, among men, to obtain 
[blessings] from deliberation; but the divinity provides [them] to each 


[man]. 


ovv ’Apkeotha: the ovv goes with the avéys, so as to be auvavEys. And 
kwLacovtt [means] leading victory processions; and those who win lead 
victory processions in their own country. 


Title. It has been written for Xenocrates of Acragas when he won in the 
24th Pythiad. And it is clear that the odes are not arranged in chronologi- 
cal order; for the ode before this one was written for Arcesilaus when he 
won [in] the 31st Pythiad. 


Title b. "H8eAov Xeipwvd ke tddAuptdav: to Hieron when he won the 
Pythian games during the 27th Pythiad; and he mentions also the Pythiad 
before that one, so that the ode was composed for the two victories. And 
the chronological information [in the ode] also accords with [this dating]. 
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For he says, implying that [Hieron] is already king, 6s Zvupakdooatow 
apxet Tpatis dotois (line 70). And Hieron became king during the 76th 
Olympiad, the 28th Pythiad being at the same time as the aforementioned 
fie. 76th] Olympiad, so that this epinician ode was composed in every 
way and entirely after the later [i.e. 27th] Pythiad, which was about [i.e. 
in] the 75th Olympiad. And fitting with the contemporary fortune of 
Hieron [Pindar] prays for Chiron to be living on in the folds of Pelion for 
the sake of Hieron’s being able to obtain medical treatment by him; for he 
was gripped by kidney stones. And they say that Chiron was born from 
one of the Oceanids and Cronus. 


In my copy I found Kapkivos with paroxytone accent. So perhaps 
[Aristophanes] shortened it, as Aratus also [did]. 


k6TTaBos: Athenaeus in book 15 [of the Deipnosophistae] says that it is a 
Sicilian game, since the Sicels first invented [it], as Critias the son of 
Callaeschrus says in his elegies: kKOTTaBos Ek oLkehfs EoTL XGovds, 
extpeTies Epyov (“kottabos is from the Sicilian land, a remarkable thing’). 
And Dicaearchus the Messenian, student of Aristotle, in his On Alcaeus 
also says that “wine-dregs’ itself is a Sicilian word. And wine-dregs is the 
wet substance left behind from the drained drinking-cup, which the play- 
ers used to throw from above into the kottabos-basin with a closed fist. 
And the prize set for the winners in the drinking was also called “kottabos,” 
and [so was] the vessel into which they used to throw the dregs, as Cratinus 
shows in the Nemesis. And that it was also [made of ] bronze, Eupolis says 
in the Baptae: xahkk@ Tept KoTTdBw (“around a bronze kottabos’). And 
Plato in the Distressed Zeus explains that kottabos is a type of game suit- 
able for a drinking party, [a game] in which the dice-players abandon even 
their small utensils. And they used to call the throwing forth of the kottabos 
aykvAn (“bend of the arm”) because of the bending the right hand in the 
action of hurling out the last drops. And they called the kottaboi ayKuhytot 
(“thrown from the bent arm”). And that a prize used to be set out for the 
one throwing out [the kottabos], we have already said. 

And some [i.e. some kinds of] kottaboi also used to be called to-be-let- 
down. And there was [as part of these games] a high lamp [capable of] 
being drawn up and descending again, having the so-called jdvys, on 
which the disk fell when it was thrown down, and from there it fell into 
the basin lying underneath, when it was struck by the kottabos. And there 
was a certain precise skill of the throw. And many have mentioned the 
wavys. 

And there was another type of game in the basin. And this [the basin] 
is filled with water. And on it lay empty saucers, onto which throwing the 
dregs from the drinking-cups [the players] tried to sink [the saucers]. And 
the one who sank more [than the other players] used to take the kottabos- 
prize. 
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And that the ones throwing the so-called kottaboi at them [the saucers] 
made mention of their beloveds, Achaeus makes clear in the Linus, and 
Callimachus: ToAdol 8€ @iréovtes akdvTLoV NKoV Epace / oivoTéTaL 
oiKehas €K KUALKWY AdTayas. (“And many wine-drinkers, loving Acontius, 
threw to the ground the Sicilian dregs out of their cups”). And he called 
them Sicilian not unreasonably, since, as we said before, the invention 
lis] of the Sicels, and the kottabos was especially valued among them. 


oxptBavta: the speaking-place on which the tragic actors used to com- 
pete. But some say [that it is] a three-legged stand, on which the actors 
stand and say the things [that come] from aloft. 


TlovAvSdtas: this Polydamas was from Scotussa, a city of Thessaly, [and 
was] a very famous pancration fighter, extremely large, who when he was 
among the Persians at the court of King Ochus killed lions and unarmed 
defeated armed men. 


69. TO TPLTOV TH OwT* pl: [the expression] has been said metaphorically, based 
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on the custom in social gatherings; Sophocles [uses this phrase] in his 
Nauplius sailing back (TrGF fr. 425). For in them [social gatherings] three 
craters [of wine] used to be mixed, and they used to say that the first one 
[was] of [i.e. dedicated to] Olympian Zeus and the Olympian gods, and 
the second one [was] of the heroes, and the third [was] of Zeus Soter, as 
both here and indeed in [Plato’s] Republic (583b). And they also used to 
call it [i.e. the third crater] “final,” as Euripides [does in his] Andromeda 
(TGF fr. 148) and Aristophanes [does in his] Tagenistae (fr. 520 K—A). 


avip els THV TOALTOV (“one of the citizens”): Hippomenes, descended 
from Codrus. And the daughter [was] Leimonis. Thus Callimachus [says]. 


Tpo EvkdetSou (“before Euclides”): Eumelus the Peripatetic in his third 
[book] about Old Comedy says that a certain Nicomenes made a decree 
that no one of those after the archonship of Euclides was to have a share 
in the city [ie. have citizenship], if he did not show [that] both his par- 
ents [were] citizens, but that those before Euclides be passed unexamined. 


ovvtaya: that is, asum of money. And elsewhere too otvtayya is also 
used with reference to the arrangement of the soldiers [i.e. military for- 
mations]. Whence also in Menander we read the “ovvtayua of the rule.” 
But the [owvtaypa] said by some about a book is not called oWvtaypa 
among the ancients, but rather “written work.” 


els atttav: that is, “[into] accusation”, since the council, having been per- 
suaded by him [Demosthenes], sacrificed to the gods acknowledging grati- 
tude for the death of Philip. On account of this Alexander later sending a 
message to the Athenians wrote thus: “Alexander [sends] greetings to the 
people, but none to the council.” And the construction is: “he brought the 
council into blame for the thank-offering for good news.” 
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dotpayddous Té Tivas StacetoTous (“and some shaken dice”): often 
some people used to fasten silver or bronze bells within them [the dice], 
so that when thrown they might produce a certain sound and [produce] 
enjoyment in the game. These then were called “shaken.” And elsewhere 
“dice-cups” [means the things] into which the pebbles are cast, but here 
[that word means the things] which the dice-players now call little dice- 
boxes. 


75. Tis tepetas Evitviov (“the dream of the priestess”): there has been a 


76. 


mistake about the writing; for what ought to have been written is “[the 
dream of the] Himeraean woman’. For Timaeus in his sixth [book] records 
that a certain woman, Himeraean by birth, saw in a dream that she was 
going up to heaven and being led by someone to view the dwellings of the 
gods. There she saw Zeus too [i.e. among others] sitting on his throne, on 
which a big and red-haired man was bound with a chain and a collar. So 
she asked the one leading her around who [the bound man] was, and he 
said: “He is the scourge of Sicily and of Italy, and if he is released, he will 
destroy the countries.” And having woken up, later in time she encoun- 
tered the tyrant Dionysius with his bodyguards, and when she saw him 
she shouted out that he was the man who had been shown [to her] then 
as the scourge, and as she said this she fell to the ground having fainted. 
And after three months the woman was no longer seen, having been se- 
cretly killed by Dionysius. But he [Aeschines] says that the woman was a 
priestess, although no one has recorded this. 


For this reason many of the highly regarded men, not only among the 
doctors but also among the grammarians, have made an effort to explain 
the man|’s writings] and to bring his words to a more common [type] of 
speech. For Xenocritus the Coan, being a grammarian, as Heraclides the 
Tarentine says, was the first to undertake to explain phrases of this type. 
And as the Citian Apollonius also relates, Callimachus from the house- 
hold of Herophilus also [undertook to explain them]. After whom, they 
say, Bacchius the Tanagran threw himself into the treatment of the sub- 
ject and filled up his allotted time with three treatises, applying to this 
[purpose] many pieces of evidence from the poets; in response to whom 
indeed Philinus the Empiricist, who was a contemporary, produced a treat- 
ment of the subject in a six-book work, although Epicles the Cretan 
abridged Bacchius’ glossary in .. . treatises, and Apollonius the son of 
Ophis did the same thing, and Dioscurides, the one with the birthmark, 
responded to all these in seven books, and Apollonius the Citian wrote 
eighteen [books] against [Heraclides] the Tarentine’s three books against 
Bacchius, and Glaucon the Empiricist practiced the same thing in one 
[book] of very many lines and made in alphabetical order, and in addition 
to these Lysimachus the Coan laboriously produced a treatment in twenty 
books after writing three [books on this topic] against Cydias the follower 
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of Herophilus and three against Demetrius. And of the grammarians there 
is none of high repute who passed by the man. 


But the [part] at the end of the aphorism is found written in two ways, in 
some [manuscripts] as was written earlier, Hv 5€ Ly TL TOV OULEPOVTWY 
exkptvytat (“and if not any of those things that are useful is excreted”) 


and in others without the 11, in this way, qv 5€ TL TOV CULMEpdvTWV 
€xkptvytat (“and if any of the things that are useful is excreted”); accord- 
ing to the first writing the meaning will be of this sort: “and if any of the 
things that are not useful to be excreted is clearly evacuated [from the 
bowels], it is not good”; but according to the second [the meaning will be]: 
“and if any of the things that are useful to the animal and proper [to it] is 
excreted, it is not good.” So the first writing is better. 


78. And concerning fractures it is worth noting this much, that although 


[Hippocrates] very often names them thus [i.e. katdyyata], and rarely 
writes d@y|L0s, he made the title with the rare [form]. Whence some say 
that the writings were not divided by Hippocrates himself, but that both 
were written as one entire [work], with the book entitled “On joints” added 
to the book that is now before us, and that they were divided later by some- 
one into two on account of their bulk, but when they were both one, they 
had also as title the phrase “In the doctor's office” in common. And they 
try to supply evidence of this very thing badly, because they say that there 
is one work [called] “In the doctor’s office,” of [i-e. by] an ancient man, 
Hippocrates the son of Gnosidicus; for indeed [this Hippocrates did] not 
[write] the present tiny little book thus entitled, which the great Hip- 
pocrates wrote, who seemed the best doctor and writer among the Greeks 
themselves; but since he has a discussion in these two books about the 
things that are done in the doctor’s office, for this reason they say that 
they were entitled “In the doctor’s office,” and that for this same reason 
also the order of the teaching is not clear. For in this book, the one about 
fractures, he mentions some dislocations, and in the one after it, [which is] 
about dislocations, some not inconsiderable discussion about fractures has 
been mixed in. And those to whom the books seem not to have been sepa- 
rated by someone, but to have been written as two from the beginning, say 
[that they were given titles] according to the [subject-matter] that forms the 
greater part [of the contents of each book]. For thus they themselves think 
that their [i-e. these books’] titles have been made, and beginning from there 
they stretch out a long discussion, showing that most of his [Hippocrates’] 
books were given titles in this way. And Iam not able to say if Hippocrates 
himself wrote both the books in one or not in one. . . 


79. ataéatdvtwv: [to be read] as one [word]; for it is instead of “altogether.” 


Aristophanes [in his] Peace [line 247] [says] “altogether made into 
mincemeat’. 
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80. 
81. 


83. 


84. 


85. 


86. 


87. 


€@nBwv: those who happen (to be) up to 15 years [old] are called ephebes. 


Tatpwa: when we say Tatptikd (“paternal”), we are talking about the things 
of the father when the father is living, but when [we say] tatpda, [we are 
talking about the things of the father when the father is] dead. 


. The scholia from the works of Lucillus Tarrhaeus and Sophocleius and 


Theon are written beside [the text]. Tarra is a city of Crete, as Longinus 
says in his Philological writings. (ed. Jahn and Vahlen p. 92) 


@AAoL Lev pa (“the others on the one hand”): the crasis is [characteris- 
tic] of the more recent lonic [dialect]. On account of which they blame 
Zenodotus because he said that it is necessary to read (at Iliad 2. 1) GAXot 
wev pa Beot Te Kai avépes. For Homer does not use this [type of crasis]. 


jot 8’ eioavéBav: the preposition ets [is] superfluous. And Dindymus 
[is] a mountain of Cyzicus sacred to Rhea, having been called thus on 
account of the twin hills reaching up in it, as Philostephanus says (ed. 
Miller, vol. iii, p. 29); and all Phrygia is sacred to the goddess. Or it is 
called thus because it has two tops. 


ANEW Optvopevav: the stopping and cessation of the force of the winds. 
axtains: for the bird [is] of the sea and living on the seashores. And Zeus 
too is said to make fifteen days in a row fine, or, as some [say], fourteen, 
in order that it may bear its young along the shores, which [days] are called 
halcyon days, seven before the birth and seven after the birth. And he has 
taken the [material] about the halcyons from Pindar, from the Paeans (fr. 
62 Snell—Maehler). And reasonably he called the voice of the halcyon an 
omen-bearing cry, for it had been sent by Hera, as Pindar says. 


a@Adortoto: Apollodorus in his Lexeis (FGrHist 244 F 240) has defined 
a@daotov as the dkpooTOAtov (terminal ornament). Not well [did he so 
define it], since the dxpooTovtov is the top (dkpov) of the prow (oTdXos), 
and the beam projecting from the fold and extending as far as the front of 
the ship is called “prow”; and [the part] where the name of the ship is 
inscribed is called “fold”. Therefore the terminal ornament on the front of 
the ship is not the d@AaoTov, but the poet [Homer] teaches that it [the 
a@daoTov] is on the stern, saying “And Hector when he seized it by the 
stern, was not at all letting go, having the d@\aotov between his hands” 
(Iliad 15. 716-17). And d@\aoTov has been said by the kinship of the © 
to the 6: d8\aoTov (“undentable”); by antiphrasis, since it is easily dented. 
Therefore d@AaoTov is a small board on the stern. 


Thus, that Aratus has imitated Eudoxus’ description concerning [celes- 
tial] phenomena, someone could learn from many [passages] if he com- 
pared the prose expressions in Eudoxus to his [Aratus’] verses concerning 
each of the things that are said. And it [is] not without profit now too in a 
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few [words] to mention [this], because this is doubted by the multitude. 
And to Eudoxus are attributed two books about [celestial] phenomena, 
agreeing with each other in nearly everything except a very few things. The 
one of these is entitled Mirror and the other Celestial phenomena. And 
[Aratus] has composed his poem following the Celestial phenomena. 


88. Thus that Aratus has composed the Phaenomena having closely followed 
Eudoxus, I think I showed sufficiently through the things previously said. 
But now we shall reveal [the things] in which these men [Eudoxus and 
Aratus] and those who assent to them, among whom is also [i.e. among 
others] Attalus, err. And straightaway we shall also set forth in what things 
each one of them individually errs. 

But it must be explained beforehand that Attalus assents to nearly all the 
things said by Aratus about the heavenly [bodies] as [being] in agreement 
with the phenomena discussed by him, except on one or two points, which 
indeed we shall also show in the following. At least, he speaks this way in the 
preface: “On account of which indeed we have dispatched to you both [a 
copy of] the book of Aratus corrected by us and the commentary on it, hav- 
ing made each thing [in it] both agreeing with the phenomena and conform- 
ing to the things written by the poet [i.e. having brought everything in it into 
conformity with . . . |.” And again later he says: “Perhaps some will inquire 
further: persuaded by what argument do we say that the correction of the 
book has been made in conformity with the purpose of the poet?; but we 
give in explanation as the most necessary cause the agreement of the poet 
with the phenomena.” Since Attalus had this sort of judgement, however 
many of the things said in common by Aratus and Eudoxus as we show [to 
be] disagreeing with the phenomena, it is necessary to assume that Attalus 
too agreed (with them) in asserting erroneously concerning those same things. 


5.2.3 Grammatical Treatises 


89. Rule 5. Singular: nom. Anpoobévns, gen. Anjoo8evous. The nouns in 
-s compounded from neuters always have their genitive in -ous, [as] 
evyeviis, evyevots [from] yévos [and] kakor\Ons, KakorPous [from] 80s; 
dykvuhoxethys, aykKvAoXeLAov is a (noted) exception. And it is necessary 
to know that every genitive ending in -ous is contracted; therefore it is nec- 
essary for the one declining [such nouns] to take the full [form] first and 
make the contraction thus: Anuooséveos, Anjoobévous. [The other forms 
are] dat. Annoobévet, Anoobévet, acc. Annoobevea, Anuoobevn, voc. 
Anudodeves: the [nouns] in -ns having their genitive in -ous form their 
vocative in -€s, [as] Anida8eves [from] Anuootévns, Anuoofévous. Dual: 
nom./acc. Anoobévee, Anuoobevn, gen./dat. Annoobevéowv, Anpoobevoiv, 
voc. Anpoabevee, Annood€évn. Plural: nom. Anwoobévees, Anoo8evets, 
gen. Anjoobevéew, Anpoodevawv, dat. only Anoobéveot, acc. AnLoobeveas, 
Anpoabevets, voc. Anioobevees, Anpoa8evets. 
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90. It is necessary to know that the feminine [nouns and adjectives] ending in 
-r1 make their genitive by the addition of o, as Kady KaAfis, “A@podsity 
"AQMPOSiLTHS, TLL TLS, WEAETNH [LeAETNS; whence we assert that the 
genitive yuvatkos is declined from the nominative yUvaté and not from 
yuv%, since it would have had to be yuvijs [if it had been from yuvy]; and 
that the nominative of the genitive yuvatkds is yUvaté, we have learned 
in the teaching of the vocative of 8ipaé. These [comments suffice] on these 
[points]. And it is worthwhile to investigate why yuv7 is indeclinable, for 
we do not say yuvijs [i.e. we do not form the other cases from this stem]; 
and it is possible to give this defense, that disyllabic [nouns] ending in 
-vy [and] having v as penultimate have the v lengthened, as piv (both 
[in the sense of] “incitement” and [in the sense of] “excuse”), BUvn (thus 
was Ino called later), and ®pvv7n (a proper noun); but yuvy has a short vu; 
reasonably therefore, as being exceptional, it remained indeclinable. These 
[comments suffice] on these [points]. 


91. Concerning proper and common nouns of common and of epicene gender. 
Moreover, when nouns are divided according to meaning into proper 
nouns, common nouns, and adjectives, the proper nouns are always of a 
single gender, either masculine only, or feminine only, such as 6 “Ounpos 
[or] 7 KaAdtotn. But of the common nouns, however many are indicative 
of living beings are for the most part correctly common in gender, i.e. [both] 
masculine and feminine, but some are epicene. 
[They] are common whenever the same word is uttered with a different 
article, such as 0 dv8pwtos and H dv8pwtros, [or] 6 itTo0s and H itTIOs. 
But [they are] epicene whenever the same word [is uttered] with the 
same article, as 7 xeAtduv (“the swallow”) is uttered with reference to 
[both] masculine and feminine; and when we distinguish the male from 
the female, we say) xeAtS@v 6 dpony (“the male swallow”) and n yet8av 
1 OrAeta (“the female swallow”); 0 aetds (“eagle”) [is] also applied to [both] 
the masculine and the feminine, and when we distinguish the female from 
the male, we say 0 deTOs 7 AMAeta (“the female eagle”) and 6 detos 6 
aponv (“the male eagle”). 


92. Kataxpnots: Catachresis is a word that, [by transference] from the thing 
named [by it] properly and etymologically, is spoken with regard to some- 
thing else [that is], properly speaking, nameless, as TUgis Xadk7} (“bronze 
box”) and tetjpapxos (“trierarch”). And a box properly and etymologi- 
cally is one fashioned from boxwood, but by catachresis we call also 
leaden and bronze [containers] boxes; and [we call] Tptnpapxos not only 
the one ruling a trireme, but also [those ruling] a quinquereme and a 
ship with six rows of oars. And we say dv8ptds (“statue of a man”) also 
of a [statue of a] woman. And Homer [says] véxtap Ewvoxdet (“he wine- 
poured nectar”) not properly speaking, but it [i-e. the act of pouring 
nectar] is nameless. 
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93. And [Attic speakers] pronounce ojLotos with a circumflex on the penult, 


as also in Homer: ‘Os aiei TOv Opotov dyet BeOS Ws TOV OLOtOV. And 
this too is regular; for [words] of more than two syllables ending in -otos, 
if they are not common nouns, are all circumflexed on the penult, as 
yedolos, GAAOLOS, ETEPOLOS, TavTOtos, and thus also Ouotos. But the 
“more than two syllables” was said because of yAotds, @AOLOs, [and] KoLds; 
and the “not being common nouns” was added because of «odotds, the 
name of a bird. But opotos is accented with an acute on the antepenult 
according to the koiné usage. 

Attic turns o into T in some places, and in other places into €. For it 
calls 6dAaooa 6ddaTtTa, and GetTAOV TevTAOV, and cuL@opd EuL@opa, 
and otpPodov EvuBorov. And it turns o into € only in words beginning 
with the prefix ov and compounded [with it]. And [sometimes] even ov 
itself, by itself, is turned into EWv, as — — — ’Apté8t Evv. 


94. So pay attention and, according to their numbers, attach the verbs suit- 


able to the nouns [i.e. make your verbs agree in number with the nouns], 
except those of this sort: Ta TarSia ypa@el, TA OTA AKovEL, TA PYLATA 
\adeitat. For here singular verbs follow the plural neuter nouns, as you 
see, and it is customary [for them] to be written thus in [the case of] neu- 
ters only [i.e. the only plural nouns that can take a singular verb are neu- 
ter ones]. 

Note also (as exceptions) the things that are about to be said: 0 othAoyos 
YPaovolv, 0 XOPOS AVA'YLVOOKOVOLY, TN TANBUS BopuBovOLY, TO GUVESPLOV 
oxéttovtat. For here plural verbs follow singular nouns, as you see, be- 
cause the nouns spoken are indicative of a multitude; for the ovAAoyos 
(“assembly”) and xopds (“chorus”) and things of that sort are a gathering 
of many; to nouns only of this sort, when they are singular, is it possible to 
attach plural verbs [i.e. it is possible to attach plural verbs to singular nouns 
only if the nouns are of this type]. 


95. Anoun is a declinable part of speech designating a concrete thing or an 


incorporeal item (a concrete thing such as \t80s, and an incorporeal item 
such as Tratdeta), used generally or particularly (generally such as av@pwtt0s 
[or] (110s, and particularly such as 2wkpdtns)—and [there] are five ac- 
cidents of the noun: genders, derivational statuses, compositional statuses, 
numbers, cases. 

Now the genders are three: masculine, feminine, neuter. But some add 
to these two others, common and epicene; common such as itT0¢ [or] 
kUwv, and epicene such as yedtSaiv (“swallow”) [or] deTtdés (“eagle”). 

And the derivational statuses are two, underived and derived. So an 
underived [noun] is one spoken according to its first formation, such as 
yi}. But a derived [noun is] one having had its origin from another [word], 
such as yatrjtos (“earth-born”) (attested at Odyssey 7. 324). 
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And the types of derived [nouns] are seven: patronymic, possessive, com- 
parative, superlative, hypocoristic, derived from a noun, derived from a verb. 


96. The acute [accent] has three places: oxytone, paroxytone, which is also 
called barytone, and proparoxytone, which is also called penultimate bary- 
tone. A [noun] having the acute on the end, such as kaAds, co@és, [or] 
duvatos, is called an oxytone noun. A [noun] having the acute one syl- 
lable before the end, such as ‘Iwavvns [or] Tétpos, is called a paroxytone 
noun. A [noun] having the acute two syllables before the end, such as 
Tpnydptos [or] Oeddupos, is called a proparoxytone noun. 

The circumflex [accent] has two places, perispomenon and proper- 
ispomenon. A [noun] having the circumflex on the end, such as Owyds 
[or] Aoukds, is called a perispomenon noun. A [noun] having the circum- 
flex one syllable before the end, such as «fj\T0¢s [or] dfjpos, is called a 
properispomenon noun. 

For the grave [accent] is a syllabic accent, that is, it used to be put on 
a [i.e. any] syllable not having the principal accent. But in order that the 
books not be covered with marks, this does not happen now, but [the grave] 
is put in the place of the acute in continuous text: such as dv8pwttos Kadds. 
Behold, here the acute has been put on the -hos, because it was found at 
the end. But if you say kahos dvOputtos, behold in that case the grave has 
been put on the -Aos, because the Gv@Opwros was put after those [letters]. 


97. But many of the manuscripts are incorrect; for the correct form of the 
expression is this: “And a double name,” he says, “is two proper nouns 
applied to one [person]”; but most of the manuscripts are not thus, but 
“lapplied] to one proper noun,” utterly senselessly. 


98. And there has been a debate about whether the present work is authentic[ally] 
of Dionysius Thrax; for some [scholars] have attacked [it] speaking thus, 
that the grammarians mention Dionysius Thrax and say that he distin- 
guished the appellative from the noun and joined the pronoun to the ar- 
ticle; but the present grammarian knows the appellative and the noun [to 
be] one part of speech when he says, “For the appellative is subordinated 
to the noun as a type [of noun]” (GG i.i. 23. 2), and he recognizes the 
article and the pronoun [to be] two parts of speech and not one. So it is 
possible to say that that Dionysius was another one: for that [Dionysius] 
was a student of Aristarchus, [the Dionysius] who also when he painted a 
picture of his own teacher painted Tragedy in his heart, because he 
[Aristarchus] [could] repeat every tragedy by heart; but this [Dionysius] 
[i.e. the author of the Téxyvn] is the one called the son of Perus. And he 
too used to be called “Thrax,” either perhaps because of the roughness of 
his voice or because he was also really a Thracian; and [it is] probable that 
he was called “Thrax” also by mistake. And the definition of the verb by 
both of them also shows that that [Dionysius] is one and this one is an- 
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other [i.e. that they are different people]. For this [Dionysius] defines 
the verb thus, “A verb is an indeclinable word, showing tenses and per- 
sons and numbers, [and] expressing activity or passivity” (GG ii. 46. 4); 
but Dionysius Thrax, as Apollonius says in his Verbal treatise, defines 
the verb thus: “A verb is a word signifying a predicate.” 


°Hv. No first-person singular indicative verb is seen [to be], in the same 


tense, the first person of the singular and the third person of the singu- 
lar and the first and third [persons] of the plural, except only jw. For 
Attic speakers say nv €yui and nw éxeivos [i.e. they use ty both for “am” 
and for “is”]; and Simonides [uses 7] in the plural with reference to the 
first person, as for example in epigrams: fw ExaTov @idadat, Sixa Sé 
o@toty, for [here] Hv [is] instead of quev. [And in the following we have 
Tp for Hoav:] tis 8’ fw Tpets Ke@adai (Hesiod, Theogony 321) and 
Kw@ot 8’ Hv TpoTdpoL8ev. And I am not unaware that the verb is spo- 
ken [i.e. used] in a variety of other ways. 


Words] of more than two syllables [ending] in -kos, if they have long t 
in the penultimate syllable, are accented recessively: "Avikos (proper 
name) Kdtkos Pprvicos biAukos. But if [they have] the et diphthong 
in the penultimate syllable], they are oxytone: SapetKds BoeLkds 
AexenetKkos Kepapetkds. [But] Kaptkds, [which is] oxytone and has the 
long t, like Tadtkés, is a (noted) exception. 


Possessive adjectives [ending] in -tKkos and having a [distinct] feminine 
[form] are oxytone: adatikds ‘ItadtKds Tu8ayoptkds. But d&ukos is not 
possessive [and therefore it is not an exception to this rule]. And nAtkos 
and mnAtkos have an acute on the penult; for they are not possessives. 


Eiut. No indicative verb ending in -{1t in our dialect has a diphthong in 
the penultimate syllable, but only the ett that means “to be.” And | am 
not unaware that the tradition writes the [eit] that has a recessive ac- 
cent with the et diphthong too; but not correctly, neither according to 
its inflection nor according to the Aeolic dialect, as has been shown by 
me in [my writings] on orthography. And [the words] “in our dialect” is 
added [in the explanation above] since the Aeolians say TdAatpt and 
yéAatut and tAdvatt, and the Boeotians [say] TapBetpt and TroteL pt 
and tet [i.e. since in other dialects there are other mi-verbs with a 
diphthong in the penultimate syllable]. 


Nor has it escaped me, that some people argued against the opinion be- 
lieved unanimously by all, that a barbarism is a flaw [in] one word , and 
a solecism [is a flaw in] the combination of words lacking in concord. 
They [i.e. the “some people”] themselves [argued by] introducing [the 
idea that] a solecism [can] exist even in one word, if someone should 
say OUTOs about a female or a multitude that is the subject of discus- 
sion, offering also other [examples] pertaining to the same silliness [i.e. 
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other equally silly examples]. In the first place, [it is clear] that no nomi- 
native is formed into a complete sentence without a verb, that is to say, 
a verb that does not require another oblique case [i.e. the minimum that 
must be added to a nominative to form a complete sentence is an in- 
transitive verb]. For ovtos tepitatei (“this man walks”) is complete in 
itself, but not BAdtTet (“he harms”); for the whom is omitted [i.e. it does 
not say whom he harms]. But even if we were to speak thus, tis oe 
Ete; (“Who beat you?”) the ovTos that is said in reply has in common 
[with the preceding question] the verb used: [thus] Tis Kadeitat Atlas; 
outos (“Who is called Ajax>” “This man [is]”). [i.e. even when a nomi- 
native like outos does seem to function as a sentence by itself, a verb 
must be understood.] Therefore it is not true that a solecism [can] occur 
in one word. .. . Thus outés pe étubev (“This man beat me”) said about 
a female is not an error of the sentence [i.e. a grammatical error], for it 
[the sentence] received the necessary thing of the agreement [i.e. it has 
the necessary agreement]. Yet at least if, with a female being the sub- 
ject of discussion, someone should say ait pe ETUbav (“She they beat 
me’), it is agreed that he will commit a solecism because of the lack of 
agreement of the words, even if he speaks correctly as regards gender. 


So how are they not ridiculous, both those who determined that the 
Dorians [i.e. those speaking/writing in the Doric dialect] do not treat 
future subjunctives as contracted forms, and those who investigated why 
they do not treat [these forms] as contracted? For their reasoning [i.e. 
the reasoning of people who make such claims] has arisen from an in- 
coherent premise. And the thing that lured [them into] their ignorance 
was the homophony [of the putative future subjunctive] that occurred 
with the aorist ending in -a [i.e. with the first aorist subjunctive], which 
is like this: the augment in [aorist] indicatives is removed at the same 
time as the changing of the indicative mood [i.e. is removed when the 
mood is changed to something other than indicative]. For from €\eEa 
comes the optative AéEatt, and the infinitive \€Eat, and the imperative 
\€Eov. Thus indeed also in the subjunctive mood the same thing occurred 
in consequence when the ending is altered to -w, because also in the 
other past [tenses] [i.e. second aorists] the same thing happened: [from 
Eqayov [2nd aor. indic.] [comes] €av @ayw [aor. subj.], [from] €Spapov 
[2nd aor. indic.] [comes] €av Spdjw [aor. subj.] and in the same way 
[from] €deEa [1st aor. indic.] comes €av €Ew [aor. subj.], [which is 
similar to the future indicative \€Ew. For that the construction is not that 
of the indistinguishable future [i.e. that the subjunctive \€€w we have 


here is not the future that in terms of form is indistinguishable from it 
[is] clear from the Syntax in front of you. In which if those listening com- 
pletely to the arguments do not share [i.e. if those listening completely 
to my arguments do not share the views expressed in this Syntax], they 
are stubbornly turning things upside down. 
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104. After the constructions of verbs, which we completed in the [book] be- 
fore this one, which is the third [book] of the whole treatise, we will also 
turn to the constructions of prepositions/preverbs, which need a most 
precise demonstration, because the[se] words seem with some parts of 
speech to provide the appearance of composition [i.e. they seem to form 
compounds}, but with others [they seem to provide the appearance of | 
juxtaposition, sometimes not being helped by the individual features of 
the accents, since most parts of speech imply the singleness of the word, 
that is the being one part of speech, through the accent’s oneness [i.e. 
with most parts of speech you can tell that something is a single word by 
the fact that it has a single accent]; or they show the twoness of the words 
through the retention [of the accent] on each word. For Atos Kdépos 
with an acute accent on the penult has its genitive meaning by itself [i.e. 
Atds is a genitive], being similar to Atos utds, but when it has an acute 
accent on the antepenult it is similar to ALl6yvytos and AvdédoTos [i.e. it 
is a compound, Atéokopos]; and ev vod when it has two circumflexes 
demonstrates the juxtaposition of an adverb and a verb, and “EdA\ns 
TovTos having the acute at the beginning, and €jov avTou having the 
circumflex twice [are each juxtapositions, not compounds]. For these 
and the [words] that are similar to these, which are innumerable, when 
they come together according to the rule of composition also have the 
accent combined [i.e. evvod), ‘EhAoTIOVTOS, €jLauTOU], but when they 
are not thus [i.e. compounded] they have the accent uncompounded as 
well [i.e. they have two accents], and, as we said, they demonstrate a 
juxtaposition in [i.e. by] the retention of the accent on each word [i.e. 
the two accents show that these words are a phrase not a compound]. 


5.3 TEXTS WITHOUT KEY 


5.3.1 Lexica 
Contents. Hesychius 105-21; Ammonius 122-6; Timaeus 127-8; Apollonius 
Sophista 129-30; Etymologica 131-8; Suda 139. 


105. Hesychius, ed. Latte, 781 
YOUSLL’ ETLOTAPLAL 
Notes: cf. 4.1.2; y is for digamma. 
106. Hesychius, ed. Latte, [778 
yot* avT@ 
Notes: cf. 4.1.2, 4.1.7; y is for digamma. 
107. Hesychius, ed. Latte, A 7643 
acev: évédnoev (d 61) 
Notes: cf. 4.1.7; €v8éw “bind in”; the reference indicates that the entry can be 


traced to the Odyssey. 
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108. 


109. 


110. 


111. 


112. 


113. 


114. 


115. 


116. 


117. 


118. 


Hesychius, ed. Latte, A 7279 
apkov’ oxoAnv. Makeddves 
Note: cf. 4.1.12. 


Hesychius, ed. Latte, 770 
yodvat* KAatetv. Kutptot 
Note: cf. 4.1.12. 


Hesychius, ed. Latte, 756 
ydBaXra* TO dpLov. PoiviKes 


Note: dptov “boundary.” 


Hesychius, ed. Latte, A 7307 
"Appesets: ot evtatptdar €v Kvtrpw 
Note: evtatptSns “noble.” 


Hesychius, ed. Latte, B 685 
BAdotav: Baotou, Kvtptot 
Note: BAdotnots “sprouting.” 


Hesychius, ed. Latte, A 1330 
det@dopos’ deiBadys. Zo~oKdhs TyrE@w (fr. 522) 
Notes: cf. 4.1.12; dev8adis “ever-blooming.” The reference is to TGF and would 
now be fr. 580 TrGF. 


Hesychius, ed. Latte, A 7273 
"Apkas Kuvij* “ApKkadiKos Tidos. Zo~oKdtjs “Ivdxw (fr. 250) 
Notes: cf. 4.1.12; tidos “cap.” The reference is to TGF and would now be 
fr. 272 TrGF. 


Hesychius, ed. Latte, F753 
yVvoTH* addeAQ7: (O 350) Zp 7 EpwpEevyn 
Notes: the reference indicates that the entry can be traced to the Iliad, and the 
Zp shows that the first part of this entry is also in the manuscript designated p 


of the Zuvaywyt, h€Eewv xpnotpwv. 


Hesychius, ed. Latte, A 1318 
deto.tos’ 0 €@ ExdoTy Népa Ev TH Hputavetw Sertvav 


Hesychius, ed. Latte, A 7267 
*’Aptwv’ 6 imTos, Hooet8avos vlos Kal pias TOV "Eptviwv AS 
Notes: the asterisk indicates that the entry comes from Cyrillus’ lexicon, and the 


letters AS refer to the two manuscripts of Cyrillus that contain this entry. 


Hesychius, ed. Latte, 736 
YVUTWVES* OTUYVOL. KATY ELS. MTOALOL. TAPELWEVOL. Kal [LaAaKol, 
amo Tov eis yovu TETTWKEVAL 
Notes: otuyvos “gloomy”; katy rs “downcast”; tapetevos (pf. part < Tapinpt) 


“slack.” 
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. Hesychius, ed. Latte, E 6383 
€oTH’ OTOM). Kitptot. Hyép8n, LoTaTo (E 108) 


Notes: oTod “garment”; €yetpoat “wake up.” 


Hesychius, ed. Latte, E 6397 
‘Eotlas yapos* wépos Tov ratos ev BuTLKT 


Notes: yap “liver”; 8&uTLKY “art of divination.” 


Hesychius, ed. Latte, E 6402 
EOTLAXOS* OlKOUPOS. CiKaVAaE. Kal Zevs Tap’ "lwow 


Notes: oikoupds “housekeeper”; oikavaé “master of the house” “Iwv “Ionian.” 
P 


Ammonius, ed. Nickau, 329 
VaOSs Kal ONKOS Slagepel. O LEV YAP Vads EoTL Bediv, 6 SE ONKOS 
NpwWwv. 
Notes: onkds “sacred enclosure.” 

Ammonius, ed. Nickau, 144 
dtddoKados Kal ETLOTATHS StagEepel. SLSdoKAAOS [LEV yap EOTL 
hOyuv, ETLOTATHS 5€ Epywv. 


Ammonius, ed. Nickau, 140 
StddEw Kai SrddEopat Srageper. ‘SrSdEw’ ev yap 8’ eEavtov, 
“SrdaEopat’ S€ St’ ETEPOU’ WS ‘OLKOSOUTOW’ pEeV SL’ EauUTOd, 
oikodopnoaobatr SE Si’ ETEPOU. 
Notes: understand something like “is said of something that is done” with each 
verb discussed; €tépou: cf. 4.1.23; the use of the infinitive oikoSopjoaoGat rather 


than the first person singular used for the other verbs is not meaningful. 


. Ammonius, ed. Nickau, 480 
TUPAVVOV Ol Apxatot Kal ETL BaothEws ETAaDOOV. ‘HpddoTos (1, 6, 
1) Emi Kpoioou ‘tupdvvov 8’ €6véwv’, Kai tpoBas (1, 26, 1) 
‘TekeuThoavtos 8’ “Acbucdttew SreSéEaTto TH Baotretnv’. Kat 
"Aptotooavys (II p. 1098 M. = fr. 357 K.) €v Anuviats: 
‘evTavud’ ETUpdvveveV ‘YiTvAns TaTHp 
Odas, BpadtTEepos TAV Ev avOpudTroLs SpapeEiv’. 
€00’ OTE Kal TOV TUPAVVOV BaoLiéa EXE ov, WS EUTrodts Ev Atos 
(II p. 474 M. = fr. 123 K.) émi Tov Tetovotpatov. 
Notes: Baothevs, in the writer’s own time, referred to a king by legitimate inher- 
itance, while TUpavvos referred to a king who had seized power; Tdcow “apply”; 
ett: cf. 4.1.31; TpoBatvw “continue on”; €00’ 6te “sometimes.” The references 


would now be expressed as fr. 373 K—A and fr. 137 K—A respectively. 


126. Ammonius, ed. Nickau, 451 


OULMAXETV Kal ETLLAXETVY BLAMEPEL. CULLAXELV LEV yap AEYOUOL 
TO ovv EauTots, Mnoi AtSujos (p. 334 Schmidt), ett’ avtois EtloLtev 
TOAELLOL LelTE AVTOL ETEPOLLSI ETLOTPATEVOLEV. ETTLLAXELV SE 
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OTaV TOUS ETLOVTAS GLUVOVTAL LOVOV. StéEGTAAKE OouKVS{dnS 
Ev TH TPWTY (1, 44, 1) Aeywv KepKupatots ’APnvatous ouppaxtav 
yev ov ToLMoaobal, EeTILaxlav SE. 

Notes: autvopat “defend self against”; &t\aoTéhAw “distinguish”; mpuTy: cf. 4.1.33; 


ouppaxta i.e. an agreement to GULLHAaXELV. 


127. Timaeus’ Platonic lexicon, ed. Ruhnken, 79. 1—3. 
ES(8aEa. EtraiSevoa avTos &t’ EauTov. ES6tSaédunv, éTarSevodynv 
du’ ETEPOU, AUTOS ETLLEANDELS TOUTOU. 
Notes: there are two lemmata here, and the point of the note is the distinction 
between them; we would expect €javuTov instead of EavTov; ETLWEAEopLat “have 


the charge or management of.” 


128. Timaeus’ Platonic lexicon, ed. Ruhnken, 163. 4—6 
‘Opxfotpa. TO Tov PedTpov PLEGOV Xwplov, Kal TOTIOS ETL@AVT|S 
els Tavyyupi, evda ‘Appodiou Kai “Aptotoyeitovos eikéves. 


Notes: €tt@avijs “prominent”; tavrjyupts “festival assembly” 


129. Apollonius Sophista, ed. Bekker, 107. 3—4 
A\a00GG60¢s f TOUS AaoUs Gootoa, 6 EoTL CoRotoa Kal ETL TOE LOV 
Opudoda. 0 S€ ’Atiwv n Tovs Aaovs oudCovOd. 


Notes: oo€w = oevw “chase”; coBéw “drive off”. 


130. Apollonius Sophista, ed. Bekker, 106. 15-19. 

AaBpeveTat O pEv ’ATiwv TPOyAWooEVEL’ EOTL yap KUpLWs AdBoov 
wéya KaTa THY Bopdv: TO yap Aa Péya Snrol. WeTAMOPLKGS OUV 
KeiTat ETL Tov Heydda BovrAOPEVOU SLA TOV AOYOV ELOatVELV. TPO 
KaLpOU TOAVAOYeis Kal AdAOS yivy, Kal OLoV dOpdws déyELS, 
GweTPWS, Kal LEeyahnyopeis. 

Notes: \aBpeveTat is a corruption of AaBpeveat (Il. 23. 474, 478), a second- 
person form that was altered in the transmission of the glossary because the 
definition looked like a third-person form; TpoyAwooevouat “be hasty of tongue” 
(2nd sing. middle, although it looks like 3rd sing. active); \dBpos “eager”; Bopd 
“food” (the idea is that this word is etymologically present in the second half 
of AdBpos); keipat “is applied to”; Emit cf. 4.1.31; AdAos “loquacious”; the last 
sentence consists of a string of translations of the lemma, in its original second- 


person form. 


131. Etymologicum magnum, ed. Gaisford, 617. 30 
Oixfias: Oikelous, oikétas, So0A0US" oipat dtd Tot oiKEds, Ws 
"AxLAdevs. 
Notes: Tov: cf. 4.1.17-18; oiketvs is the nominative singular of which oikfas is 


the accusative plural; understand “declined” before as. 


132. Etymologicum Gudianum, ed. De Stefani, vol. ii, p. 362. 2-3 
Ate’ Tapa TO Setw 6 SetTEpoc AdpLcToc EStov EdtEc EStE, Kal Bie 
TO TPOCTAKTLKOV. 
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Notes: tapd: cf. 4.1.28; 76: cf. 4.1.17-18; 8€tw is apparently the verb we know 
as bel6w; TPOOTAKTLKOV: cf. 4.2.13; the writer's point is that te is a second aorist 
imperative, though in fact it is an unaugmented third-person singular aorist in- 


dicative (= €61e€), at least where it occurs in Homer. 


133. Etymologicum Gudianum, ed. De Stefani, vol. ii, p. 329. 1-2 


Adtwdvioc: TO DUT we émi8eTov" TO FO PLKPOV WC KOLVOV. EK 
Tov Satywv Satwovoc. 

Notes: understand something like “is written with” after vt, and something like “usual 
for” after ws; though emi8eTov is best translated “adjective” and Kowwdv “common 
noun,” the two categories overlap in Greek because common nouns are any type of 


noun or adjective that is not a proper name; |LuKpdv i.e. written with omicron. 


134. Etymologicum Gudianum, ed. De Stefani, vol. i, p. 117. 1-3 


"Apoppatlwv: yevikiie TOV TANSVTLKGV” GvoLa EBvouc’ Oo ’AjLoppaioc, 
Tov "Apoppatov. 6 S€ TéTIoc TO TW wéya Kal ev P, otov TO ’AppLov. 
Notes: cf. 4.2.11 for vocabulary; understand something like “is the base form’ after 


’Apoppatou and “has” after TéT10s; éya i.e. written with omega; otov: cf. 4.1.40. 


135. Etymologicum genuinum, ed. Lasserre and Livadaras, A 515 


GALE (Call. fr. 253,11)° onuatver S€ kata OeTTadov’s THY yAauSa’ 
KadaAipaxos (Lc.)* 

GANLKA XpUGEL HOLY ETEPyOLEVNV EVETIOLV. 
addkdoow dAka€ kai GALE AB, Sym. 611, EM 902. *Methodius. 
Notes: xAapvs “cloak”; dA\doow “change”; d\Aag “reversely”; the point of the 
last line is that GALE is derived from d\Adoow via the intermediate form d\\aE 
(cf. 4.1.20); the letters at the end indicate sources and parallels. The reference 
is to Pfeiffer (1949-53: vol. i, fr. 253, line 11). 


136. Etymologicum magnum, ed. Gaisford, 635. 4-7 


’Opxopevds: Ato elai, Botwtikds Kal "ApKadikds’ GAN’ O Lev 
BotwtiKkos, Mivtetos Kadeitat’ 6 6€ ’ApKadiKos, TOAULLNAOS’ Kal 
Tots ETLOETOLS SLAOTEAAETAL T OLMVUpta. 

Notes: Opxoyevds is the name of several cities; ToAvpNAOS “rich in flocks”; 


em(8eTov “adjective”; b\aoTEAAw “distinguish”; ovwvupia “homonymy, ambiguity.” 


137. Etymologicum Gudianum, ed. De Stefani, vol. ii, p. 302. 12-14 


Tet(vw: TO yevves’ TO YET St@Ooyyov" Sia Ti; SL6TL EXEL EV TH 
WEANOVTL TO E. O TAONTLKOC yelvoual, TO TPiTOV yeiveTaL. Kal 
eic TO Ttvopat kai Puvn. 

Notes: yevvdw “beget”; understand something like “is written with” after yet; 
StQdoyyov: cf. 4.2.4; TaOnTLKds “passive”; TptTov “third (person)”; ets: cf. 4.1.29; 
the point is that because the future is yevjoopat, with an € in the first syllable, 
the € must also be present in the other tenses, and therefore the present, which 
from its pronunciation could be spelled either yetvw or yivw, must have the et 


diphthong (yetvu) rather than the t alone (yivw). 
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138. Etymologicum genuinum, ed. Lasserre and Livadaras, A 122 

anduv- Tapa TO detdu) dedov, kal TpoTI ALOALKA Tis EL SLPAdyyou 
Els F anduv. dddot SE TpoTTV WLdvov héyouoL yeyovévat Tov = 
els 7] Kal WEével TOT TpOT'yeypapLEvov B, Sym. 188, EM 361. Orio 
28,1+ 

Notes: anduv “nightingale”; tapd: cf. 4.1.28; detSw “sing”; deLduv is a hypothetical 
intermediate form, (though it is possible that in an originally unaccented form of 
this entry there was a conflation of det8uv, the form necessary to give dnduv, with 
deiSwv, the present participle of detSw); Tpomm “sound change”; tT Tpoayeypapevov 


“jota subscript.” The view of the dAAot is that the correct form is dnduv. 


139. Suda, ed. Adler, T 1115 

Tovouwv, “Appwvtov, “AdreEavdpetic, ypawatiKoc Kal ToinTic, 
yeyovwc KaTa Tovc AvyovcTouv xpdvouc Kal TPdTEpoV. TTeEpt 
ThEOVacLoU TOU Ev TH ALOALSt SLaAEKTW BLBALa C’, Tept TwV Trap’ 
‘Oprpw StaréKTwv Kal Cipwvidn Kat Hivddpw kat “AdAKpavi Kai 
Totc dddotc Avptkoic, Iepi Tic EAAjvwv Stahéxtou kal “Apyetwv 
Kal ‘Ipepatwy kat ‘Pnytvwv kat Awptéwv Kat Cupakouctwv, Hept 
Tic €v KAicectv avadoytac a’, Hept tic ev evOeta avadoytac, 
Tlepi Ovopdtov cuvyKpitikav a’, Hept tic €v jLovocvAddBotc 
avahoytac, Hept dvondtav xapakTipwv a’, Mept pndtwv dvahoyiac 
Baputoven a’, Tept pnuadtwv EYKALTLKGVY Kal GTAapELEdTuV Kat 
TPOCTAKTLKOV Kal EVKTLKOV Kal ATAGe TAVTWY, ITept 6PPoypatac 
Kal TOV avdTi CnTovpéevwy, Tlept TvevpadTwv Kal TepdTIWY* Kai 
adda. 


Notes: cf. 4.2.11-13 for vocabulary; katd “during”; the capitalization of Tlept 


means that the editor considers these to be the titles of the books, not simply 
descriptions of their contents; TAcovacyds “redundancy”; tapd: cf. 4.1.28; 
AvptKds “lyric poet”; KALots “declension”; avadoyia “analogy, regularity”; a’: sc. 
BLBAtov; though dvoyja is usually translated “noun” it also includes adjectives; 
xapaktrp “declensional category”; avT CnToupevw “inquired about in it” (i.e. 
its difficulties), or perhaps “sought by means of it” (i.e. its goals); mvetja: cf. 


4.2.6; TpdTIOS “trope.” 


5.3.2 Scholia and Commentaries 

Contents. Poetry: Homer 140-57; Euripides 158—9; Aeschylus 160—2; Pindar 163— 
6; Aristophanes 167-8. Prose: Plato 169-70; Aeschines 171—5; Hippocrates 176— 
8. Post-classical: Lucian 179-82; Apollonius Rhodius 183-6; Aratus 187. 


140. Homer scholia, ed. Erbse, Iliad 15. 467a (from Didymus?) 
n” - 2 ” “oy Z ” } 
<O TOTOL:> EV GAAw “wW TéTIOV”. Al™ 
Notes: understand avttypa@w “copy” after dAAw. The notation at the end indi- 
cates the manuscript source: a note written in A between the text and the main 


body of marginal scholia. 
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Homer scholia, ed. Erbse, Iliad 15. 388 (exegetical) 
<EVOTOLOL:>> AeitreL Sdpaowv. TH 
Notes: he{trw: cf. 4.1.35. The notation at the end indicates that the scholion comes 


from T, where it was written over a verse of the text. 


Homer scholia, ed. Erbse, Iliad 15. 427b (exegetical) 
<LLV> GVTL TOU avTOod, ’ATTLKOS. Ti 
Note the broad definition of “Attic” to include a word that we might think of as Ionic; 


tov: cf. 4.1.17-18. The point is that the scholiast interprets itv as a genitive here. 


Homer scholia, ed. Erbse, Iliad 15. 450a! (from Didymus) 
<LELEVWY> StyGs ’AploTapxos, Kal “Lewévw” Kal Leevov. A™ 
Notes: cf. 4.1.11; 8txds “in two ways.” 


Homer scholia, ed. Erbse, Iliad 15. 737a? (from Didymus) 
<OU LEV TL> OUTWS ’AploTapXOSs XWpLs TOD GT. TLVES BE “ov LEV 
tis”. Tl 
Note: cf. 4.1.11. 


Homer scholia, ed. Erbse, Iliad 15. 554 (from Herodian) 
<dvewtov: Ti wi ovddaBr éExtatéov Sa TO péTpov. Aim Til 
Notes: €ktTatéov “it is necessary to lengthen”; this word is interesting because 
its failure to scan results from contraction of the earlier genitive ending -00 to 


-ou: if the -oo is restored, the t need not be lengthened. 


Homer scholia, ed. Erbse, Iliad 15. 363b (from Nicanor) 
<VTILE QOLV:> BEATLOV PETA TO VHTILE QOLV UTOOTLKTEOV. Am 


Note: vtooTiCw “put a comma.” 


Homer scholia, ed. Erbse, Iliad 15. 639a (exegetical) 
Kotpijos: Kotpets Ilédottos tis Tov ’HAeiovu. Eat. S€ Kal dAdos 
Bouwditios, “AAtaptou tats. T 
Notes: ’HAetos “Elean”; understand Kotipevs with ddAos. 


Homer scholia, ed. Erbse, Iliad 15. 488 (from Nicanor) 
vias dvd yia@upds: BéATLOV TOUTO Tots dvu GuVaTTELV. 
TIPOTPETIEL YAP aVTOUS ETL TAS Vats OpLaV. A 
Notes: the lemma occurs at the beginning of a line, so the question addressed by 
this scholion is whether to punctuate before it and take it with the other mate- 
rial in its own line, or to punctuate after it and take it with the preceding line. 
Tots dvw i.e. the words in the preceding line, TpoTpétw “urge forward” (the sub- 


ject here is the speaker of the lines, Hector). 


Homer scholia, ed. Erbse, Iliad 15. 626b (from Aristonicus) 
SELVOS G1TH: OTL dpoeviKiis SELVOS ATH, GAN’ ov Setvy, ws 
“kuTos ‘ItToddpeta” (B 742). Eviot S€ GyvoowwTeEs ToLovaL “SeLvos 
ays”. dX’ ov Sei yedge otTws. A 


Notes: Ott: cf. 4.1.44; dpoeviKds “in masculine form.” 
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150. Homer scholia, ed. Erbse, Iliad 15. 563a! (from Didymus) 
alSoLevov & avdpav: Xwpis TOU ouVdSéo}Lou Eypagev ’AptaTapxos, 
TdVvTws Iva douvdéTWS YEVoLEVOS O hOyOS TAEOV TE SLAOTH Kal 
paAdov Evonvy. A 
Notes: ovvdeopos: cf. 4.2.10; tavtws “certainly”; dovvSeTos “without conjunc- 


tions”; M6yos “sentence”; ditoTHLL “separate”; Euqatvw i.e. stand out. 


151. Homer scholia, ed. Erbse, Iliad 15. 414a!, a? (from Aristonicus) 

dro 8’ GU@’ AAAHOL WAXY <ELAdXOVTO VEEOOLY>: OTL EK 
TOUTOU SLEGKEVAOTAL O TiS TeLxouaxtas oTtxos (M 175): “ddXot 
8’ aug’ ddAdQov waxnv Eudyovto TvAgoWw”. A 

OTL EVTEVEV 6 EV TH TELXOLAXla LETaTIETIOINTAL OTLXOS* APEOKEL 
yap “Aptotdpxw ptav eivar tvAnv. T 

Notes: these two notes, from different manuscripts, must go back to the same 
source, and neither is fully comprehensible without the other. The point is that 
because there is (in Aristarchus’ view) one gate but many ships, the line with 
the plural is more at home here than in book 12 and therefore must have origi- 
nated here. Ott: cf. 4.1.44; Staokevd{w “prepare”; eTaToLew “remake”; the 


ottxos in the second note should be taken before petateToinTat. 


152. Homer scholia, ed. Erbse, Iliad 15. 382a, b! (first from Herodian, sec- 
ond D scholion and exegetical) 
vynos UTEP TOLXWV: OVK dvayKaldév EOTLY AVAOTPEMELY THY 
TpPOVEOLY, GAAA GUVTAOGELV TH TOLXwWV yevikt. A 
<VOS UTEP TOLXWV> AVTL TOU UTEP TOUS ToLXoUS. | VANADTE pov 
YyevoOuevov TO KULa TMV TolxwV Tis vewds. TH 


Notes: These two scholia show the development of interpretation of a passage. 
The earliest section is probably the first part of the second scholion (up to the |), 
which is a D scholion. Both the A scholion (from Herodian) and the T scholion 
build upon that information, but in different ways. Cf. 4.2.10-11 for vocabu- 
lary; dvaotpé Qu “take in anastrophe’” (i.e. move the accent to the first syllable 
and assume that the preposition is following its object); cwvTdoow “take together”; 


Totxos “side.” 


153. Homer scholia, ed. Erbse, Iliad 15. 365b (exegetical) 
nie: “Aplotapxos Saovvet, Tapa THY EoLV TOV Bedwv: 6 BE 
‘Hpwdtavos (2, 95, 26) bdrot* del yap TO A TPO PwvAEvTos WLrovTaL. 
ol € Tapa Thy taotv fH Tapa TO lévat* HALos ydp €oTLV. EoTL S€ 
TEPLTAONS 1] GVAMUVIOLS Kal ELAVTLKT Tis SuVapEws Tov Getov. 
b (BCE?) T 


Notes: 8acvvw “write with a rough breathing”; tapd: cf. 4.1.28; €ots “throwing”; 


$tddw “write with a smooth breathing”; pwvijev: cf. 4.2.4; iaots “healing”; the point 
of HAtos yap €atww (of which hAtos is the predicate) is that fos is an epithet of 
Phoebus, who is the sun-god, and the sun is always in motion and involved in 


healing; €ott = €oTt; TeptTabys “passionate”; avaguvnots “appellation.” 
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154. Homer scholia, ed. Erbse, Iliad 15. 545a! (from Aristonicus) 

{OVANOELV. EKTWP SE} KAOLYVI|TOLOL: OTL KAOLYVNTOL KOLVOTEPOV 
ol ovyyevets’ | onpetotvtat ydp TLves OTL TOUS aveEpLovs 
KaoLyvitous ékdAouv: 6 ycip Meddvitttos aves.os Av “Extopos. 
averstot 5€ Eo ol TMV ddehQaV Trdides, Wottep Atlas Kai’ AxtddEvs, 
0 péev Tedkapdvos, 6 6€ TIniéws. A 

Notes: the brackets indicate that the lemma should be only kaovyvytovot, and 
the vertical line marks the point from which this A scholion is paralleled by a D 
scholion that may also descend from Aristonicus. Kotv6T€pov “in a more general 


form,” i.e. in the koiné form; dvedtds “cousin”; onerdopat “note.” 


155. Homer scholia, ed. Erbse, Iliad 15. 619a! (from Herodian) 

HACBatos {peydAn}: brads" aT yap Tov GAtTeiv EoynUaTLOTAL’ 
Kal B@etrkeVv OuOLov Elva TH “AAtTOuNvos” (cf. T 118), cuyKoTAV 
d€ ETTAaGEV. SiSdoKet SE Kal TO THs GUVAALGFS STL bLAOUTAaL’ “TOV 
wéev T’ NAiBatos TéTPN” (O 273). ol LEVTOL SAOWOVTES ETULOADYOUOL 
Tapa TOV HALov, THY NAiw Bath ovoav pdvw. ovK éTre(cON SE F 
Tapddsoots, ws TPdSNAoV EyeveTo EK Tis GUVadLOrs. A 

Notes: the brackets in the lemma indicate that the comment is purely about 
NAtBatos, an epithet of rocks whose meaning is unknown. The point of the quo- 
tation is that the T’ is not aspirated into 0”. {dds etc.: cf. 4.2.6; oxnaTiCw “form,” 
i.e. “derive”; cuyKotm “syncope” (in this case loss of -To-); T6 understand some- 
thing like “results”; cuvad(o)r@n “elision”; ETuLoAOyEew “derive”; Tapa: cf. 4.1.28; 
Batés “accessible”; Thv AAtw Bath ovoav Ldvw is a definition of HA{Batos 
according to those who would write it nA(Batos and is in the feminine accusa- 
tive because it agrees with an understood nAtBatov TéTpav, object of SaowwvovTEes 


and €Tupodoyovot; Tapaddoots “tradition” (i.e. the main group of manuscripts). 


156. Homer scholia, ed. Erbse, Iliad 15. 741a (from Nicanor) 
TH EV XEpol Mdws, <oOU PELALX( TOAE LoLo>: ’AptoTapyos 
KATA SOTLKTP EYPAMEV, GUVATITWV SNAOVOTL Ohov TOV OTLXOV" EOTAL 
d€ oUTWS TO EEfS, TO EV XEpoiv, Ov PELALX(N, TEAOS TIOAELOLO, 
olov év TH SdpaTl, ovVK ev TPOGHVELa OVS’ ev apyla KEtTaL F 
Tov TopoU owTnpta. Atoviotos S€ 6 Ope (fr. 20 Schm.) kat’ 
evdciav TTMOW, W aKdAoUvddv EoTL OTiCELY ETL TO PSwS TEAEia 
OTLyL’ Kal €oTat Kad’ EaUTO EKATEPOV NLLOTIXLOV. O S€ AdYos" 
SLOTTED EV XEPOLV A OWTNpPLA, TpOGTVELa S€ OVK EOTL TOE LOU. A 
Notes: kata SoTiKHy “in the dative case”; the understood object of €ypaqev is 
peirtxiy “gentleness”; SndovorTt ie. “clearly”; attxos “line”; TO EEf\s: cf. 4.1.38; 
the distinction between T@ in the lemma and 7 in the paraphrase is not rele- 
vant to the import of the scholion but comes from a divergent textual tradition: 
both T and TG are attested for the text of Homer here; otov introduces a sec- 
ond, looser paraphrase of the same line; Tpoorveta “softness”; eVOeta TTHOLS: 
cf. 4.2.11 and understand something like “puts the etdtx{1”; dKdAOUBOS “in ac- 


cordance with”; oti@w “punctuate”; émt: cf. 4.1.31; Tedeta oTLypLy “period”; cad’ 
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€avTo “by itself”; hLLoTixLov “half line”; Aoyos “sense” (introducing another para- 
phrase); €oTL = €oTL; TOAELOU “suitable to war, belonging to war.” The refer- 
ence is to Moritz Schmidt (1852) and would now be expressed as fr. 17 in Linke 
(1977). 


157. Eustathius’ commentary on the Iliad, ed. Van der Valk, 1084. 19-21 
To S€ “ovde SHV xdCeTo” TO Tis Portis yevvaiov TLBAaVodoYyet. O 
yap UT xatopevds Tivos, GAN’ EyyUs Syradn yeyovus, SvVALT’ 
av Kat yevvatav éxeivay Evtivaéar TAny Hy. 

Notes: this passage (Iliad 16. 736) is important because the scholia and all the 
major manuscripts have aCeTo here rather than ydCeTo, but x4CeTOo could well 
be the correct reading (though it is not without its own problems); 81v “for long”; 
xacopat “withdraw from”; Body “stroke, blow”; TO yevvatov “excellence” (cf. 
4.1.26); TIWavohoyéw “speak persuasively about’; Snady “clearly”; Eevtivdcow 


“hurl against.” 


158. Euripides scholia, ed. Schwartz, Hecuba 847 

kal Tas dvdykas Ol vdopot SW ploav: WETaAAAKTEOV TAS 
TTWOELS’ EOTL Yap’ Kal al dvdyKat TOUS VdpLOUS BLOpLoaV. 6 Sé 
vots* Selvov OTL TAVTA OUVEPXETAL TA KAKA KATA TAVTOV TOS 
avOpuitois, Kai al dvdyKat Ta VEvouLlapéva Tois avOputots 
peTHAAaEav. €S€50kTo yap Tohéptov elvat TH ‘EKdBy Tov 
"Ayapépvova, GAN’ 1 avayKn TO vevopwtopévov TH ‘EKdBy 
yeTHAAaEev:—_MB 

Kal dAws* Evavtius eitev. Set ydp* Kal TOUS VépoUS al dvdyKat 
StopiCovatv’ avTar yap Kal vépwv éTLKpAaTéOTEpal, ov TO EvavTiov, 
SLOTL OL VdpLOL TA EKOVOLA TLLMPOUVTAL, OVX’ TA EE AVaYKNS 
dSpupevay ws Kal vov  ypats €€ avayKns @trov Toteitat TOV 
TOAELLOV: MB 

0 d€ AtdupLos OUTWS’ LGAAOV W@eLreV EiTTeiV OTL TOUS VdLLOUS aL 
avayKat StopiCovow” al yap avayKal Kal TMV VOLOV ETLKPATEDTEPAL, 
ovy ot V6LOL THY dvayKav. Kal viv ovv ToUvavTiov eltev:—M 


Notes: the unexpressed subject of the verbs of saying is Euripides (cf. 4.1.43); 
WETAANAKTEOD “it is necessary to transpose” (from |LeTAAAdCOW “change, transpose”); 
StopiCw “determine, define”; vols “sense, meaning’; KaTa TaUTOV “at the same time”; 


dddws: cf. 4.1.5; EmuKpatéotepos “stronger”; EKovotov “voluntary [acts] 


159. Euripides scholia, ed. Schwartz, Orestes 331 

UVa LEDOUMAAOL AE YOVTAL: OU@ahOs KEKANTAL 7 ITvoc) Tapa 
TAS OLAS TAS UTO TOU Heo xpnoTNpLaCoLEevas. T) Tapa 
TO eivat Ev Léow THs oikouLévyns THY IIvdd. MéyeTat yap Tov 
Aia padetv BovlAduevov TO LEGOV THs ys SVo deTovs LooTAaXEtS 
dageivat, TOV LEV ATO bUGEWS, TOV 5€ ATO dvaTodijs, Kal EKeice 
avTous dtavThoat, dbev 6u@ards EKANOn. avakeiobat Te xPudOUS 
deTovs aot THV PUGEVOHEVWY GETHV UTOLVALAaTa:—MTAB 


READER 


Notes: Tlv@«i Pytho, the region in which Delphi is located; tapa: cf. 4.1.28; on@n 
“voice”; xpnoTnptacw “prophesy”; oikoupévy “inhabited world”; detds: “eagle”; 
Svots “west”; dvaToNy “east”; dTavTdw + dat. “meet”; dvakeipat is perfect pas- 


sive of dvattOnut “dedicate”; vtdpvna “memorial”; v8eVw “tell about in a myth.” 


160. Aeschylus scholia, ed. Smith, Choephori 899 
weTeokevaoTtar Oo €Edyyedos cis Hudddnv iva py 8’ AEywouv. 
Notes: peTaokevalw “transform”; €Edyyeos “messenger coming from indoors’; 
the reason four characters could not speak is that most tragedies used only three 


speaking actors. 


161. Aeschylus scholia, ed. Herington, Prometheus Vinctus 472b 

TéTovOas K. T. A.] TovTo bla TO @idrovetKoat Ati. LecorAaBovot 
d€ al Tov yopov THY Ekbeotv THV KaTOPAWLATWY, StavaTravovoat 
TOV UTOKpLTHV ALoyvAov. 


Notes: the scholiast is attempting to justify the insertion of a few lines of sympa- 
thetic comment from the chorus in the midst of Prometheus’ long recitation of 
his woes; @tAov(E )LKEw “engage in rivalry”; Weco\aBEw “interrupt”; EkBEats “ex- 


position”; kaTép8wya “success”; Stavatravw “allow to rest awhile.” 


162. Aeschylus scholia, ed. Smith, Septem 31 1a 
Tnotios S€ Taides’ TdALv Tous TOoTaLOUS OVvoLdteL’ WUDEVETAL 
yap OTL O Ovpavds ovputyets TH PG atéteKe TOV ’OKeavov Kal 
TH Tydvv Kai dddous ovK OALyous Tatdas Te Kal SuvyaTépas. 6 
b€ "Okeavos ptyets TH Tove TH avtot ddekph Eyevvnoe TovS 
TOTAWOUS Kal TAS TYAS Tas oVGASs év TH KOOLW, Kal OUTWS 
AEYOVTAL OL TOTALOL Taides TrOvos. 
CNaNcNdP?PdSjVWXaXcYYa 


” 


Note: pu8evu “relate (fabulously) 


163. Pindar scholia, ed. Drachmann, Pythian 2. 107 
EVOTEMAVWD: TTOL UWNAGY, Ty EU TETELXLOHEVWV. OTEMAVOS YAP 
TOAEWS TO TELXOS. 
Notes: tyrot “either”; vsnAds “high.” 


164. Pindar scholia, ed. Drachmann, Pythian 8.91 

TOOL XAPUATWV: Ws Tov ’ApLoTOLEVvOUS, TLV AaBeiv Ta TTVELa, 
VEVLKNKOTOS EV OLKW, TOUTEOTLY Ev ALyivy ayava Lepov ’ATIOA\AWYOS 
TévTasAov. dyetat d€ Ev Aiyivy Aedgivia ’ATO\AWL. 

Notes: the lemma, which literally translated would be “there of joys,” is only a 
key to the larger section of text to which this comment applies: TO wev LeyLoTOV 
TOOL XappLaTuv / dtacas, oiKot SE TPdOVEV apTadéav Sdavv / TEVTAEOALOU 
ovv Eoptais tudis éeTayayes (64-6) (cf. 4.1.6); "Aptotopévns is the dedica- 
tee of the ode, which celebrates his Pythian victory; \apBave i.e. “win”; Tv0ca 


“Pythian games”; €v olkw “at home”; dyopat “be held”; Aek@tvia “Delphinian 
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games’; the point of the last sentence is only to give the name of the games where 


Aristomenes had his earlier victory. 


165. Pindar scholia, ed. Drachmann, Pythian 6. 15 
Tatpt Tew OpaotvBovre: © Tov Zevoxpdtous tai. Tovtov be 
OS PLAOTATOPA KAL TPOEOTHTA THs LTITLKT}S ETTALVEL, OVX WIS TLES 
eBovaArsyoav, Wvioxov. 0 yap Avioxos NiKduwaxds €oTLV, ws EK 
TOV “loBuLoviKay (II 22) S4Ads EoTW. 
Notes: pikoTaTup “devoted to one’s father”; TpotoTHLt “be outstanding in”; iTTUKY] 
“horsemanship”; €tatvet: cf. 4.1.43; qvloxos “charioteer”; the “IoOt0vikat are 


the group of odes we call the Isthmians, so the reference is to Isth. 2. 22. 


166. Pindar scholia, ed. Drachmann, Pythian 6. 35 
a. Meooavtou S€ yépovtos: Meconviov tov Néotopd @aotw 
oUTOL, Soot UTéAGBov THY IIvAov Tis Mecorpns eivat, GAX’ ovyxt 
Ths Kata THY ’ApKkadtav Tpr@udtas. 6 pévtor “Ounpos oidev 
uToTeTaypevnp TH Aakwvikt) THY Meoonpny. @not yap (@ 13. 15): 
d0pa Ta ol Eeivos AakeSaipovi d0Ke TUXNoas* 
Tw 8’ Ev Meooyvyn EvuBrAnTHV GAAoLLV. 
b. 0 8€ vots: Tot 5€ Meoonviou yépovtos Tapayfeica A ep 
e€Boa Tov Taida. c. dhkws’ Kat HivSapos Tov Néotopa €K 
Ths Meconuiaktis TvAou enolv eval. tpLav yap évtwv Tay év 
TleAotrovvyow THtAwv ets pév €oTiv 6 Tepl TOV ’AAMELOV TOTALLOV 
eév "HAtdt Tivos, ov kal v@’ ‘Hpakhéos TreTIop8foPat [ao] ETEPOS 
S€ 6 Tpr@udtakds IIvdos, €v @ 6 ’Apaddets ToTapds’ Tpitos ev 
Meoonvy Tept TO Kopu@dotov. etot S€ ol Pao To’s TpEts TbAous 
Tept TO Kopu@dovov UTd Tov Nndéa ecivat: doKei S€ TH ALSULO 
ék Tov Tprgudtakov IvAovu civat tov Néotopa, évOa kai ’Apadders 
> “Ounpov. 


Notes: UToAauBdvw “suppose”; kaTd “in”; Tpt@uaia is a place; UToTdTTW “sub- 


€OTL TOTAaWLOS Kad 


ordinate, subject”; vots “meaning”; dAdws: cf. 4.1.5; Top8€w “destroy, sack”; UT 
+acc. “subject to”; Neleus was Nestor’s father. There were indeed three ancient 
towns named Pylos, all of which claimed to be the home of Homer's Nestor (in 
part because the information given by Homer about Pylos matches none of them 
perfectly), but only the Messenian one was near the Coryphasium (a promon- 
tory). The Mycenean palace now called “Nestor’s,” from which come Linear B 
tablets identifying the place as Pylos, is near (but not identical with) the Mes- 


senian Pylos of the classical period. 


167. Aristophanes scholia, ed. Koster and Holwerda, Pax 755a 
dat’ d@0aknav Kuvvys R: Epatoobévns ayvojods Ta KaTa THY 
Kévvav “Kkuvos” ypaget, RVD 
KUVOS WS akTives €AaptoV. VI 
Kuvva d€ kat ZarkaBakyw Topvat “ASyvyow. RVP 


READER 


Notes: Ta kata “the facts about”; the indented line is a quotation of the second 
half of Pax 755 according to the text of Eratosthenes; “A@yvnotv “at Athens.” 
The groups of letters indicate that there are three manuscripts from which this 
scholion is drawn, but none of them contains all of it: the lemma is only in R, 


and the quotation only in V andT. 


168. Aristophanes scholia, ed. Koster and Holwerda, Pax 123d 

kai KOvdvdov R: AnuntpLos 0 CnVvoddtetos peTaypaget “KavduA0v”" 
V eldos 8€ EoTt TAaKotVTOS. GAG Sta TO “Sov” TepLTTH 7 
yeTaypagn. RV 

Notes: the context of the lemma is fv 8 éy@ ev mpdEas Ew Tadwv, EET’ Ev 
wpa /ko\Upav peyahknv Kal KdVvSuA0V Cov eT’ avTH, “but if I come back 
having done well, you will soon have a big bread-roll and k6v8vAov relish on it”; 
thus Aristophanes made a pun by putting the word kévdvAov (“knuckle,” i.e. 
thrashing) where a word for food was expected, Demetrius removed the pun, 
and the present scholiast defends the original; Cyvod6tevos “Zenodotean,” i.e. 
student of Zenodotus; jeTaypaqw “change the reading to”; eiS0s “type”; TAaKots 
“cake”; ebov “relish”; TepttTds “superfluous”; the letters R and V are manuscript 
designations, and when they come in the middle of the text they indicate that 


individual parts of it are found only in one or the other manuscript. 


169. Plato scholia vetera, ed. Greene, Apologia 22a 
vr} TOV KUVa. 
‘PaSapavevos bpKos OUTOS 6 KATA YNVOS 7} KUVOS 7 TAATAaVOU 
7) KpLov 1 TLVOs GAdoU ToLoUTOU. 
ols TW LéyLoTos OpKos 
aTaVTL Oy KUWY, ETELTA XT, BEovs 8’ Eatywv. 
Kpativos Xetpwot (fr. 231 Kock). TovotTo S€ Kal ol ZwKpPaTous 
OPKOL. 
Notes: kata “by”; xv “goose”; thaTavos “plane-tree”; KpLds “ram.” The refer- 


ence would now be expressed as fr. 249 K—A. 


170. Plato scholia vetera, ed. Greene, Philebus 60d 
Ol. 
OL TEPLOTIUNEVUS EAUTH, WS VIV*? bEUTOVUS SE OUTOL. ONLALVEL 
d€ Kal TO OTOV. 
Notes: cf. 4.2.7—8 for vocabulary; viv i.e. in this passage. Note the way the defi- 


nitions indicate the different cases of ot and ol. 


171. Aeschines scholia, ed. Dilts, 2. 157 
339 Tous Kaptwvas Kat Zavbias] dvti Tov ‘SovAous’* ToLatTa yap 
Ta TOV SOVAWY TPdOWTA ELOdYETAL EV TH KWLWSLA, ZavOtov kal 
Kaptwvos kai ddAwy TWwav. mgVxLSfi 
Notes: tpdowtov “character”; elodyw “introduce.” The point is that Xanthias and 


Carion are standard slave names in comedy. 
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172. Aeschines scholia, ed. Dilts, 1. 29 
66 TA OTTAG [Lt TiBEdat] TO TiBEDBaL hEyeTAL Kal ETL TOU ATOTiBEDBaL 


Ta OTAA Kal ETL TOU TEpLTiBeDBaL Kal EVSVEDBAL, WS EYVWHEV EV 
TOiS OoukvdlSelors Ev TH SeuTEépw (2). EvtavOa ovv etl Tot 
TeptTibecbat Aéyet. amgVxLSF 

Notes: é€mt: cf. 4.1.31; dtottOepat “take off’; TepiTiOepat “put on”; Evdvoyat 
“get into”; yeyvooKkw “determine”; OoukvstSetos i.e. a commentary or work on 
Thucydides; 8euTé pw: cf. 4.1.33; €vTavOd i.e. in this passage; A€éyet: cf. 4.1.43. 


The reference is to a scholion on Thucydides 2. 2. 


173. Aeschines scholia, ed. Dilts, 1. 157 
315 Tdpvous peydAous Tipapxuidets] ToUTO Tlapwévav 6 KWLLKOS 
éokwev cis Tiyapxov tovtov Tov prtopa. Hv S€ Kal ETEpoS 
Tipapxos TLotouv pév vidos Tov ‘Payvovotov, ‘l@rkpdtous S€ 
ddekqrdovs Tov oTpaTyyov. amgVxLS 
Note: d5€X@.d0vs “nephew.” 


174. Aeschines scholia, ed. Dilts, 3. 222 

485a IO] otpatnyov AakeSatpoviwr, Tepl ov kal 6 ’AptotetSns 
(2, 232 Di.) Myer év TH UTEP TOV TECodpwY OTL OUTOS ETUATTE 
Tov TAdtava. xLSt 

485b. katevaupaxnoe 5€ avtov XaBptas trept NdEov thv vijoov. LS 
Notes: UTEP THV Tecodpww is a title; TwrEW “sell”; KaTavavpLaxéw “defeat in a 
sea battle.” According to legend, the philosopher Plato spent a period as a slave, 
having been sold to the Aeginetans while in Sicily. The reference is to G. Dindorf, 
Aristides (Leipzig 1829), vol. ii, speech 46, marginal number 232; now that ref- 
erence would be expressed as speech 3, marginal number 379, in F. W. Lenz 


and C. A. Behr, P. Aelii Aristidis opera quae exstant omnia (Leiden 1976). 


175. Aeschines scholia, ed. Dilts, 1. 64 
147 KpwBvdA0S] KpwBUAov Kahel TOV adEAQOV TOU ‘Hynodvspou TO 
‘Hynotttov TOV LLOO®tAALTIOV, KABO AUTOS GArELMeEL THV KEMahh 
Kal @LAoKaAEt TAS Tpixas. KPWRUAOS yap EoTLV ElS0s EpLTAEyLATOS 
TPUNV YEVOLEVOU TAPA TOLS TAAGLOLS THY ’ABNValwy, Ws EyVWLE 
Ev TOis Ooukvs.detots (1, 6). amgVxLSf 


Notes: kpwBvAos “top-knot”; proco@iAAtTov from pgo@tAtTTIOS “hating Philip”; 


kao: cf. 4.1.44; ddet@u “anoint with oil”; pLrLoKaA€w “beautify”; etSos: cf. 4.1.41; 
EpTreypa “plait”; tpunv “formerly”; yryvuiokw “determine.” The reference is to 
a scholion on Thucydides 1. 6. 3. 


176. Erotian’s Hippocratic glossary, ed. Nachmanson, introduction (35 = p. 8) 
dioTEp Nets Ka’ EKGOTHV ‘ypa~i EKhEEGUEVOL TUS KATAYEYPAaLLLEVAS 
AEEELS SLA LEV TOU OVYyPaLLATOS SyAWOoLEV, OTTOLAL TUYXAVOUOL 
Keiwevat Ev doats Te BiBroLs LoTOpotVTat al LT ouVTBeLs, Sia 
d€ Tis EEaTAUTEWS ELPAViOOLEV TOA ONLALVOVOL, [LLLVTOKOLEVOL 


READER 


Kal TOV adtaé eipnuévwv Kal Tas dvakexywprnkulas Srdvpots 
TLOTOUPLEVOL LapTuptats, Tas b€ ovx OUTWS doadets Els TO <EV> 


avd’ evos Sndovpevov UTayovTEs, TPOGEEAaTIAOWVTES SE Kal TUS Tapa 


TOLS GAAOLS TEAEOV TIAPAAEAELLWLEVAS. TO TE YAP TEPAPOV TOU TIABOUS 
ovdeis avTav é€nyeitat Kal Tas aiPd\tKas Kal TO KEpyVABES Kal 


Tas TepptvOous TO Te OnpLades Kal TO OKOPStVNA Kal TOV OKIPOV 
Kal THY EKVUTHV PATPAV Kal TO ETMAVYACEOBaL TA TE ALLOKEpXVa 


KaL TO POAALKM@BES Kal TO EvalLov vetpov Kal TO ikTap Kal GdAdas 
TAElous AE€EELS, UTEP WV EV TOLS KATA LEPOS EPOUpEV. 

Notes: €xA€ yu) “pick out”; cVyypayia “treatise”; €EdTAwats “explanation”; Ket wat 
“be attested”; totopéw “record”; a dta€ eipnyevov is what we call a hapax lego- 
menon; dvakexwptkus “obsolete”; TLaTdoLat “guarantee,” i.e. cite attestations 
of; TO <Ev> aVO’ EVOS SNAOVPLEVov i.e. a regime of one explanation or citation per 
word; UTayw €is “bring under”; tpoce€aTAw “explain additionally”; Téheov “com- 
pletely’; Tép8pov “crisis”; ai86ALE “pustule”; kepxvaddys “rough”; Tépptv8os “tere- 
binth,” i.e. a swelling like the fruit of the terebinth tree; 8nptadys “malignant”; 
okopsivnia “stretching”; oKipos “hardened tumor”; €xvutts “distended” (perhaps); 
Lntpa “womb”; éetmAvydCopat “be suppressed”; aijokepxvov “cough with blood- 


spitting’; PohALKASNs “scabby”; Evatpov vetpov “vein”; iktap “female genitalia.” 


177. Galen, commentary on Hippocrates’ Aphorisms, 5. 13 (Kithn xvii.ii. 
797-8) 
‘Okdoot dipa a~padses TTVOVOL, TOUTEOLOLY EK TOU TVEVJLOVOS 
dvaywyn yivetat. 


Kal TOV avTLypdguv Ta TOAAG Kal TMV EENyNoaLEvuv TO BLBALov 
ovK OALyot toaot KATA THVSE THY AEELV TOV GOPLOLLOV YE YPALLEVOV, 
OKdGOL APPASES ipa Eweouor. Kai TEs ye THY EEHynow avTov 
TIOLOULEVOL TIAABOS EvSeiKVudbal Pact TOUWOLA Kal Sta TOUTO ATO 
Tov Kuplou PeTEVVEXOaL. TPOSHAWS 8’ OUTOL KATAEVSoVTAL TOU 
QALVOLEVOU. TOAAGKLS YAP OTITAL TTVOLS diwaTos a@pusous civev 
TANPous yeyevnLEerN. El yev OVV dvTws Ug’ ‘ITTOKPdTOUS OUTWS 
EYPAGN, KATAKEXPT|OPal TH TPCONYoPLa ProopEV avTOV. 


Notes: the first sentence is Hippocrates’ aphorism and is therefore in literary Ionic, 
the dialect in which Hippocrates wrote; the material below the horizontal line is 
Galen’s commentary, in Attic—but watch for unmarked quotations from Hip- 
pocrates. The problem the note addresses is the precise difference in meaning 
between €1éw and TTUw, and whether Hippocrates was aware of that difference. 
OKOd0S = OTTdG0S; APPHSNS “foamy”; avaywyn “bringing up” (of the blood); avtirypaov 
“copy”; €€nyeopat “explain,” “write a commentary on”; dpopto}.ds “aphorism” (a short 
pithy maxim, in this case the one appearing as the lemma), THVSe i.e. ELEOUOL; E[LEW 
“vomit”; TAMG0s ie. a large quantity of blood; €vdSetkvupat “indicate”; KUptos “proper 
meaning”; LeTA@E Pw “use metaphorically”; kaTarbeVSouat “speak falsely of”; oUTWS 


ie. with €€0v0l; KaTaXpdopat “misuse”; TPCOTyoPta “word.” 
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178. Galen, glossary, introduction (Kiihn xix. 63-5) 
OSev Enorye Kal Saupddetv ETHAVe TOV dtacav €Enyeiobar THY 
‘ImTokpdtous AEE ETTAYyeLAapEvov, El LL) Ovviaow OTL TeLW 
Tapahe(Touoty wy SiSdoKovol. TOA youv BLBAta Atookoupisns 
ypdwbas, OVX 0 ETLKANBELS Pakds, O ‘Hpo~tdeLos, GAN’ O VEwWTEPOS 
O KATA TATEPAaS HLGVY OVX STIWS TO TWLOU LEPOS, GAN’ OVSE 
TO TOLTOV 7 TéETAPTOV EENYOATO Tis OAns A€EEWS* TOUTW LEV 
ye TOS TOtS dddoLS Kai SUo TatTa EE ETLULETPOUV Kad’ GAOV 


TETIANLLEANTAL TOV AOYOV? OVOLATWY TE CAMEOTATWW [LVNLOVEVELV 
LT) OTL TOAATS, GAA NSE EdXaxioTyns EENynoews Seouevov Kai 
TOUTWY GUTAV TAECOVAKLS. TAUTA TE OUV TEs TeEpL{SouEV Kal TPOS 
TOUTOLS ETL TO Stnyeiobat THY LSéav ExdoTou PUTO Kai BoTdvNs 
Kal TOV WETAAAEVOLEVWWW’ SN SE Kal THY tyBlov Kal TOV Couv 
OAWV COWY AV EKAOTOTE TUX] LELVNLEVOS O ‘ItTOKPATNS, ATEP O 
Atookouptins ovKk aidettat peTaypdguyv é« TOV Ntypou Te kal 
Tlay@irou kai Atookouptdo0us Tot ’AvatapBéws Kal TPO TOUTWY 
Kpateta Te kai Seo~pdoTou Kal ‘Hpakietd5ou Tot Tapavttvou kat 
GAww [Luptwv* oUTWSs SE KaL TOMEWY OVOLATA SIAYELTAL YVUPLLATATWW 
Kal GOTPWY OLOLWS ETLaVEOTATUWV, A UNSE dv Tdis ayvoroete* 
TavTa 5€ Kai GAOL TOAAOL TAV EENYNOALEVWY GLAPTAVOUOLY. EL 


TOlvuy TAUTA TLS TEpLEAOL TAVTA, TAS yAWTTas dv EEnynoaTo 
yovas, WoTep O ‘Hpdgirtos éetroinoe Kai Baxkyeios, ’Aptotdpxou 
TOU YPALWLATLKOU TO TAOS GUTH TOV TapadeLyLATwY ABpoicavTos, 
OS Pao. 

Notes: \€Ets “vocabulary”; v attracted relative pronoun with omitted anteced- 
ent in genitive of comparison; éTLKa\€ojLat “be surnamed”; akds “having a birth- 


mark”; ‘HpogtaAetos “follower of Herophilus”; katd + acc. “around the time of”; 


ovX OTTWS ... GAN’ OVSE “not only not... but not even”; €€ ETE TPOV “in ad- 
dition”; TAnLpEAEopat “be done wrongly”; 6voya “word”; jy OTL... GAG 
dé “not only not... but not even”; Theovdkts “frequently”; @uTv “plant”; 


Botavy “herb”; petaddeve) “mine” (as for ore or crystals); tx@Uwv is gen. 
after (8€av; peTAypad@w “copy out”; Kpateva is gen. sing.; puptot “countless”; 
Tov understand BiBriwv; Teptatpew “strip away”; avT@ refers to Bacchius 
and makes the gen. absolute equivalent to a relative clause; Tapddetypa 


“example.” 


179. Lucian scholia, ed. Rabe, Pro lapsu 5 
TO* TevTdypappov] ott TO Ev TH OUINPeta heyOuevov TEVTAAGA 


ovpBorov Av pds adAjAouS TIvbayopeiwy dvayvuoplroTiKoV Kal 
TOUTW EV Tals ETLOTOAALS EXPWVTO’ 6 EOTL TOUTO ¥%.~ VCE 

Notes: the asterisk in the lemma indicates that although the scholion had no 
lemma, in at least one manuscript it was linked by a sign to the T6; Ott: cf. 4.1.44; 
TEVTAAGA “pentagram”; ouvrPeva “ordinary usage”; dvayvuptoTiKds “for rec- 


ognition”; the symbols at the end refer to manuscripts. 
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180. Lucian scholia, ed. Rabe, Apologia 2 
ONTpav] pryTpat’ ouvOAKaL, OLoAOytat. TapavTivot S€ vduLous Kali 
otov bngiopata. Tapa AakeSatpoviors S€ pritpa AvKovUpyou VoWLOS 
WS EK XPNOLOU TLOELEVOS. OL SE PYTPAS OLOAOYIas, Ol SE OVYYPALWLATa, 
Kal pyTpoMlAaKas ToUs ovyypaLLaTo@vAakas. ~ A 
Notes: ovv6r\kn “treaty”; otov “as it were”; cvyypappaTtogvra€ “keeper of books.” 
The definitions given here fit the main usages of the word, but not the particu- 


ar passage of Lucian in question here, where prjtpa means “speech.” 


181. Lucian scholia, ed. Rabe, Soloecista 5 

TATPLUTHS* ] OLoOFHOns yap €det EiTEiv, OLdyWOGOS, OLdVOLOS. 
TO SE TATPLUTHS ET BapBdpwv’ ot BapBapot yap OUVTWS GAAjAOoUS 
Qaoiv avTi Tov TOAtTHS, Kal tows OTL LT] KATA TIOAELS OLKOvOLY. 
TlAdtwv pévtot kal €@’ “EXAQvwv Ev Tois Népots [VI 771 D] ta 
TATPLUTHS Exproato. ~ F2CVMOUQ 


Notes: the point of this scholion, like most of those to the Soloecista, is to ex- 
plain the grammatical errors that Lucian deliberately committed in this piece; 


un is probably for ov. 


182. Lucian scholia, ed. Rabe, Phalaris 1.7 

Tupdvvous ao@ous] tept Heptdvdpou Tot Kuséhou Evel, OS 
TOV ETTa Lev Tap’ “EAAnoL Go@wV Ets, KopivOou &€ Tis Tpds TH 
lo6uG Hedotovvydou Tupavvos Yv. ToUToU Kal aTéQleypya ev 
Aedpois avéKetto TOUTO ‘BupLot KpdTeL’. Noav S€ Kai TOV dAhww 
CoMav aTOMbeyyLaTa, Akal avTa TTvOot aveKetTo, TavTa’ KeoBovAou 
Awé8tou ‘“éTPOV APLOTOV’, XetAwvos Aakedatpoviou “yVMEL OaUTOV’, 
Il.ttakov S€ Tot MitvAnvaiou ‘ndsev dyav’, ZdAwvos ’ASnvatou 
‘Téhos Opa LaKpov Riou’, Biavtos S€ Hptnvéws ‘ot méoves Kakot’, 
OddnTtos Midnotou ‘éyyva, Tapa 8’ dta’. ~ BONOSUQA 


Notes: avég8eypa “saying”; Tu8ot “at Delphi’; kpatéw + gen. “control”; note the 


fluctuation between yoav and avéKetto in the number of a verb with a neuter 
plural subject; éyyta (= €yyvn) “pledge”; tapa = Tdpeott; dta = dn. 

183. Apollonius Rhodius scholia, ed. Wendel, 1. 436 
OnevpEevoc: TO Oneicbar “Opnpoc Ett Tov Savude TiPycL (K 
180): ‘Onycavt’ €Aa@ov”: 6 S€ ’ATOAAVLOC ETL TOU BrEéTELV. L 


Notes: 8n€ojrat = Vedoxat “behold”; understand punctuation before “Opnpos; 
emt: cf. 4.1.31. 


184. Apollonius Rhodius scholia, ed. Wendel, 2. 896 
VEpytvoc: ‘Hpddupoc (31 fg 55 J.) Epytvov onc kuBepvijcat THY 
"Apy® weTa TOV Bdvatov Tigvoc. 


Notes: kuBepvdw “steer.” The reference is to FGrHist author 31, fr. 55. 

185. Apollonius Rhodius scholia, ed. Wendel, 1. 936-49q 
€v 8’ pwc Alvytoc: ott Aivetc OeTTahOc WY TO yévoc WKNCEV 
€v EMncrovtw. ynpac 6€ Evcoipou Bactkéwe THV Opakav AtvyATHy, 
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yevva Kvéikov, dg’ ov 7 TALC. Evcuipou S€ vidc ’AKdac, dv 
“Opnpoc €v TH Botwtia (B 844) Hyeicbat Opakdv dpa To Metpw 
<enct>. 


Notes: Aivytn is a woman’s name; 1] TOAts i.e. Cyzicus, understand “is named.” 


186. Apollonius Rhodius scholia, ed. Wendel, 1. 1207b 

TOMpa S’ “YAac: Tov “Yhav 0 peEv ’ATOANIVLOC OELoddpavTdc 
civ vlov eivat, “Edddvikoc (4 fg 131 b J.) 8€ Oevopévove. 
"AvtiwretSyc S€ Ev Andtakoic (140 fg 2 J.) teTdpncev ob Tov “YAav 
elc Thy vdpetav e€€e\ndvdevat, GAG TOV “YAAOV, Kal avetpeTov 
yevecbat. €yévovto d€ Toddol Epupevot “Hpakdréouc’ “Ydac, 
PiroKTHTHC Kal Afouoc Kai TépivO0c kai Tpiyé, ag’ ov mddtc 
Tic AtBinc. Cakpdtnc S€ ev TH TTIpoc EiSd6edv (fg 9 M. IV 498) 
once Tov “Yrav Epwevov Tokuenou kai ovx ‘Hpakd€éouc yevécbat. 
"Ovacoc 6€ év a’ ’ApaCovikdiv (41 fo | a J.) adnSéctepov Thy tcTopiav 
ExTiPeTal, OVX HpTdcBbat avTOV UTO VULOAV, GAG KaTHVEXPAL 
avTov €ic KprnV Kal oUTWCc aTobavetv. 

ampetiec S€ veaviav vdptav Bactaceww: “Ounpoc (n 20) S€ TpeTIOVTWC 
Tapbévov. TLBavuiTepov S€ Hw ay@opéa eiteiv, we KahdAipaxoc 
(fg 546 Schn.). 
Notes: TO@pa “meanwhile”; LaTopEew “record”; VSpeta “water-drawing”; avetpeTos 
“undiscovered, lost”; dg’ oU understand “is named”; Ywkpdtns: not the philoso- 
pher, but a later writer (probably Socrates of Argos, who lived in the Hellenistic 
period); tpds “against”; a’ i.e. book 1; €xtT{Gepat “set forth”; katapépw “draw 
down”; kpfvn “well, spring”; dtpets “unseemly”; Udpta “water jar”; BaoTdlu 
“carry”; Tap8€vov understand something like “had carry a water jar”; TLOavds 
“plausible”; qv sc. civ; dj~opevs “amphora”; the point is that since a hydria was 
a girl’s tool (because carrying water was girls’ work), if a male had to be made to 
carry water (as was necessary for the all-male Argonaut expedition) he ought to 
use a more manly container for it. The references are to FGrHist author 4, fr. 
131b; FGrHist author 140, fr. 2, Miller (see notes to exercise 84 above), now 
replaced by FGrHist author 310, fr. 15; FGrHist author 41, fr. 1a; and an out- 
dated edition of Callimachus now cited as fr. 596 in Pfeiffer (1949-53). 


187. Hipparchus’ commentary on Aratus, |. 2. 5—7 
IIpatov pév ovv 6 *Apatos ayvoetv prot SoKet TO EyKALLA TOU 
KOOLOU VoLLiCwy Ev Tois TEpL THY ‘EAAdSa TdTOLS TOLOUTOV Elval, 
WOTE THY PeyioTHV NUEpav Adyov ExELV TPOS THY EAaxloTHV TOV 
autor, Ov Exel TA E’ TIPOS TAY’. MEYEL YAP ETL TOU BepLvoU TPOTTLKOU: 
497 Tov pév, doov Te WdhtoTa, di’ OKT) LeTPNBEVTOS 
TEVTE HEV EVOLA OTPEMETAL Kal UTEPTEPA yains, 
Ta Tota & ev TepaTn. 
Oupgwveitat S49, SidT. Ev pev Tots Tept THV ‘EAAdSa TdTOLS O 
YUL AGYOV EXEL TPOS THV LonLEPLYTVY OKLAaV, OV EXEL TA 8’ 
Tpos TH y’. Exel SH Toivuv H LeyloTy NLEpa EOTW PAV LoNLEPLVAV 
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6’ Kal ToLGV EyyLoTa TeTTNLOPlWY, TO S€ E€apa TOU TdAOU 
WLOLpGV AC’ Ws EyyLota. OTOU SE  pEeyloTH NEpa Adyov ExEL 
TIpOS THY EkaxloTHP, OV EXEL TA E’ IPOS TA y’, Ekel  WEV WEyloTN 
NEPA EoTiV wMpdV Le’, TO SE EEaPUa TOU TOAOU LLOLPaV La’ WS 
EYYLOTG. SHAOV TOLVUV OTL OV SuUVaTOV EV TOIS TEPL THY ‘EhAdSa 
<TOTIOLS> TOV TIPOELPNLEVOV Eival hdyoV TiS LEylLoTNS NLEpas TPdS 
TH €haXlOTHY, GAG LGAOV EV TOLS Trept TOV ‘EAANOTIOVTOV TOTIOLS. 


Notes: ayvoéw “be in error about”; €ykAtwa “inclination, tilt”; ToovTov for ToLovTO; 
Adyos “ratio”; the Greeks said “has the same ratio that x has to y” where we would 
say “has a ratio of x: y”; étt: cf. 4.1.31; Beptvds TpoTLKds “summer solstice”; 
Tov ev supply “circle” here; doov Te wdAtoTa “as closely as possible”; 8u’ 6kTO 
“into eight [parts]”; weTpéw “measure”; EvStos “in the sky”; TepdTy “opposite 
side”; oup@wvew “agree”; StdTt “that” (cf. 4.1.44); yvuijtwv “gnomon” (pointer 
on a sundial); tonpeptvds “equinoctial”; Toivuv “therefore”; Eyytota “approxi- 
mately”; TeTTNLOptov “fifth”; €Eapja “elevation”; dos “pole” (i.e. North pole); 


woipa “degree (of arc) 


5.3.3 Grammatical Treatises 

Contents. Theodosius 188; Choeroboscus 189; Michael Syncellus 190; Trypho 
191; Gregory of Corinth 192-3; Dionysius Thrax 194-7; Herodian 198-200; 
Apollonius Dyscolus 201. 


188. Theodosius, Canons (from GG iv.i), 68. I ff. 


Tlept €vKTLKOY 
EUKTLKa EVEpyNTLKd. 
Xpdvou EvecT@toc kal TAPATATLKOV. 

Evikd. TUTTOLLL: Taca peTOYT) EVEpyNTLKH, TO TEAOC THC 
YEVLKTC Tpebaca €ic Pt Kal TPO TOU ff SeEEauévy TOT TapatTncapevy 
Te Ta [LN Suvayeva cbv aVTM AKouCcOAVat cCTOLXYEta, TO EVKTLKOV 
EVEPYNTLKOV TOLEL, TUTTWY TUTTOVTOC TUTITOL[LL, TETU@PWC TETUMOTOC 
TeTUMOLLL” El LEVTOL Ein Eic T dEVTOVOS NH WETOXT Sta TOU VT 
KALVOLEVT, TO TEAOC THC YEVLKT|C OUK ELC FIT GAN’ Elc TW TpETIETAL, 
d08etc SobEvToc S00e(nv, cTdc cTdvTOc cTatnv. TUTTOLC: TV pha 
eic IU Afyov TpoTf] Tic Pt €ic T TO SeUVTEPOV TOLEL, AEVOLLLL AE'yotc, 
TtOnuL TLONC. 


Notes: cf. 4.2.7, 10, 11, 13 for vocabulary; tapattéopat “reject” (i.e. dropping 
any part of the genitive stem that cannot easily precede t, e.g. the @LAov-tt from 
@thovvtos becomes idol LL); oTOLXEtoV “letter”; 5eUTE pov [TPdoWTOV] “second 


person.” 


189. Choeroboscus, commentary on Theodosius (from GG iv.i), 333. 5ff. 


‘Ictéov OTL Ta Eic WE dEVTOVa BNAUKA SUO TavTA EicL, TO aididc 
Kal Hic, Kal €ic OUT Exouct TH YEVviKHV, OLoV aiSotc Kal Hovc, Kal 
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du’ Odou KALVOVTaL WcTEp TA Elc D ONnAUKA EV aTrdcatc Tdic TTWCECL’ 
TO S€ Suc, 6 cnpatver THY Sdctv, we Tap’ ‘Herd8u <Opp. 356> 
bac adyaby, dptaé S€ kak, Pavdtoto Sdétetpa, dEvveTat 
Kal OnduKov Ect, EcTt 6€ AkKALTOV, We LaOncducBa: ictéov b€ 
OTL TO alSuic PirnTGc 6 StdSdcKkahoc OeoKpitov xwpic Tot T 
TPONVE KATO, EiTUV dyad S’ eT HOectv ald. Ta d€ Bapttova 
aToBOAH Tov T TOLoUcL THV YEVLKTV, OLOLWe SE Kal TA TepLCTIO[LEVa, 
Kal €TLSéXOVTaL KALcLY Opolav Totc Eic WC ’ATTLKOIC Ev aTdcatc 
Tdic mTWcecty, olov 7 Koc The Kd, A TAde the TAA, 1) Kpsic THe 
Kp (eici 6€ Tatta dvéyata TOAEwV), A GAwe Tic ddw* TO yap 
GdAwoe TTdicWa vewTEPLKOV ECTL... 


Notes: cf. 4.2.7—9, 11 for vocabulary; ddou “the whole paradigm”; Opp. is a ref- 
erence to the Works and Days; 8601s “giving”; dk\tTos “indeclinable” (here des- 
ignating a word that does not occur in oblique cases, rather than one that keeps 
its nominative form in other cases); ®tAnTas (nom.) was an important pre- 
Alexandrian scholar and poet; Tpogépopat “use, cite”; dToBoAy “dropping”; 
*AttiKkd probably refers here to words like Aeus and ves that belonged to the 
“Attic declension” only in Attic and followed the normal second-declension para- 


digm (ads, vads) in the koiné; traioja “error”; vewTeptKds “more recent.” 


190. Michael Syncellus, ed. Donnet (1982), 15. 96ff. 
Totvuv Ta ET BETA OMOLOYEVs KAL OLOLOTITUTWS TOLS KUpPLOLS TE 
KAL TPODNYOPLKOLS OUVTAGOOVTAL SL’ OhuVv TOV TTHCEWY Kal ApLOLaV" 
é€dv yap WoL Ta KUPLA T} TA TPCONYOPLKA APOEVLKa 7) ONAUKA TF} 
ovdséTEpa, OLOiws Kal Ta éTTBETA OXNWATICOVTAL, OLOV’ APGEVLKOV 
wev “O Go@ds “Opnpos, Tov Coot ‘Optpou, TH COMA ‘Oppw, TOV 
co@ov “Opnpov, © cope “Opnpe” Kal Oxpi TAV SuiKdV Kal TANSUVTLKOY, 
ws E@aev? OndUKOV 8€ olov “A Go~h KadALérmn, Ths Go~As KadAtérms, 
TH Go@h Kaddtéry, THY cog KahAémmy, © Go~?h KaddLétm”: Kal 
ETL OVSETEPWW WOAUTWS, OLOV “TO GOMOV TALS{oV, TOU Go@oU TraLSiou, 
TO COND TALS(W, TO GOMOV TraLBiov, «) GOMoV TraLSiov.” ... 
Etot S€ Twa Styevi| LOVOV a TOTE LEV WS TPCOTTYOPLKG AGLBAVOVTAL, 
Tote 8€ ws éTiBeTa, olov “6 @uyds, Kal 7 @uyds, 6 €Bds, Kai 4 
€Ods, 0 TOALTYS, Kal N TOXTLS, 6 dvaE Kal 7 dvacaa, 6 Baottevs 
Kal n Baoidtooa, Kal Nn BaotAis” Kal Tat’Ta TPOS LEV TA TPOONYOPLKG 
7) KUpLa Tacoépeva TdELV éTLOETLKTDY Exel, olov “6 dvae— avi, 7 
dvaooa yuvn, 0 Baotkets Kwvotavtivos, f BaciAtooa Kai A Bactdis 
‘Ed€vN, 6 TPOOITHS AVOpuUTIOS Kal N TPOMFATLS yuVT], O TPOMYTNS 
DALovnA Kal T TPOMATLS "AvVva” ETLBETOLS S€ OUpTEKOLEVa 
TPOONYOPLKa YiVOVTAL, OLoV “O KadS BaoLhes Kal 1 KAAT Baci\Looa 
Kal Baoidts, 6 EUKAENS TOALTYS Kal  EUKAENS TOXTLS”” 


Notes: cf. 4.2.1 1-12 for vocabulary; opovoyevois i.e. agreeing in gender; cxynpatiCw 


form”; dxpt “as far as”; bvyevrjs “of two genders”; ToTE LEV i.e. sometimes; TAELS 
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€mUBETLKH “adjectival position” i.e. between the article and its noun (often called 


“attributive position” now). 


191. Trypho, Hepi ta8av, from TLG version of Schneider, 1. Lff. 
Ta Ths \E€Eews TAON Els SVO yevikuitaTa StatpovvTat, TOOdV TE 
Kal ToLév. elSyn Tov ev ToOOD Evdela Kal TAEOVaOUds, TOU 
S€ ToLoD WETABECLS Kal LETAANULS. ALMOTEPWY SE GUVEOVTWY 
Opov Tpiots yivetat. €oTt b€, Ws Ev KeGadatw, TA8N TEVTE’ a’ 
ThEovagos, B’ EvSera, y’ weTaBeots, 8’ weTAdnbts, €’ TLAOLS. 
Tl\covacpds pév ovv €oTL TepLacéTys xpdvun 7 Xxpdvou, OTOLXElwY 
7 oTotxetov. "Evdeta 5€ To’vavTiov xpovou T ypOVvwY, OTOLXELOU 
7 oTorxetwv EkaTTWOLS. MeTdAeats SE OTOLyYELoU EOTL LeTAKIVNOLS 
ék THs idias TdEews Eq’ ETEpav TAELY, OLoV Ws STaV Ta SapTd 
dpaTta héywpev kal TOV TPOCBLOV TOPALLGV, OLOLWS Kal THY KapStav 
Kpadtav kal TO KpdTos KdpTos. KaAeiTat d€ Kal EvadAayr Kal 


uTépbeats. MetdaAnbis S€ €oTt oToLXelwy peTaktvyots é€T”’ 
avtioToLyov GAXo, olov dtedSavés, WreSaves, aipoTréTat atpwnTdoTat, 
weraé pddra€ Kai Ta Guota. Tufts dé E€oTL ouVOéTOU EEEWS 
SidAvots eis S00 AéEELS, OLoV AKPOTIOALS TALS ciKpa, al'yaypov 
adyptov atya. 

Notes: Trypho’s initial explanation of his subject, containing the definitions of 
some of his key terms; note the numerals. Ta80s “modification”; yeviKutata 
“very general [categories]”; 5tatpéw “divide”; et8os: cf. 4.1.41; weTaAnhts “sub- 
stitution”; as €v Ke@adatw “to summarize, in short”; Teptaddtns “excess”; 
xpdvos “[vocalic] quantity”; oTotxetov “letter”; €AXdTTwots “diminution”; 
petaktvyots “dislocation, change”; €vaddayy “interchange”; UTE pbeots “trans- 
position”; €t’ dvttototxov dado “into another corresponding one” |i.e. 
into one of its corresponding letters; in ancient theory letters like 7 and @ or T 
and 9 were avttototxos to each other]; ovvOeTos “compound”; diddvots 


“separation.” 


192. Gregory of Corinth, On Dialects, ed. Schaefer, pp. 9-12 

AtddekTos €oTiv ldtwua yddaons, fh StddeKTds EoTL A€ELS LSLOV 
XapaKkTipa TotTov Ev@atvovoa. "las EKANON ATO Tov “Iwvos, TOU 
ulov Tov ’ATOAAwvos, Kal Kpeotons, Tis "Epex8éws S8uyatpos, 
7 éypakev “Ounpos. ’ATOis dtd Tis ’ATOiS0s, THs Kpavaot 
8vyatpos, n €ypabev “Aptotogdvns. Awpis amd Adpovu, Tot 
“EdAnwos, 1 €ypae Ocdkpitos. Aiodis dtd Aiddou, Tov “EdAnvos, 
1 €ypabev ’Adkaltos. Kown 8, } TavTEs xpupeda, Kal  éxprioato 
Ilivdapos, tyyouv A EK TOV 5 OUveoTdad. EKdaTn Sé SiddeKTOS 
EXEL OlKEtoV LSiwpa. 

Notes: t8twya “peculiarity”; Ids “Ionic dialect’; 7 “in which [dialect]”; ’ATOis 
“Attic dialect”; Awpts “Doric dialect”; “EAAnv is a man’s name here; Aiodts 
“Acolic”; Kowvy “common dialect” [supply “is the dialect” ]; tyyouv “or rather,” “i.e.”; 


8 is equivalent to 8’ here. 
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193. Gregory of Corinth, On Dialects, ed. Schaefer, pp. 179-82 
Ta TpATA TPdOWTA THV TANBUVTLKOV EVEPYNTLKOV, OCLOV TUTTOLEV, 
TOLOULEV, TUTTTOHES Kal TOLOvLES AE'YOUOL. 
TOV TapataTiKOv TABNTLKOY OPLOTLKMVY Kal THY EVEOTUTOV 


TA TPATA TPdOWTIA THY TANBUVTLKGV, OLoV TUTTOLEOa, TrOLOULEOa, 


ETUTTOHEDA, ETTOLOVPLENa, TOLOVLLeDBa AEyoUGL Kal TUTTOLEOBA, 
Kal ETTOLOULEDOa, ETUTTOLEDOIA. WS OEdKpLTOS’ 
Ol BvaToi TeAGLEOBa, TO 8’ AUPLOV OUK EGOPHHES. 


TOUTO EOTL KaL “TWVLK6V. 
To 7 €ls a WAaKpOV TPETIOVOL, THY GEATWNV CEAdVaV EYOVTES, 
Kal TOV TALOV GALOV, Kal TO OFPLEPOV OdLEpOV. 


Notes: the unexpressed subject is the speakers of Doric; cf. 4.2.11, 13 for vo- 
cabulary; €vepyntiKds “active”; TadnTLKds “passive.” The quotation is from 
Theocritus 13. 4. 


194. Dionysius Thrax, Téxvn, ch. 15 (from GG i.i), 60. Lf. 
Metoyxy éctt A€EtC PETEXOUCA Tie TOV PNUdTwWY Kal Tic TOV 
OvoLATwY LdL6THTOC. IlapéTeTat S€ avT TAVTA a kal TH OVOLATL 
Kal TH PHpaTe Stxa TpocuwitWv Te Kal EyKALCEwV. 
Notes: cf. 4.2.4, 10, 13 for vocabulary; weTExw “have a share of”; t8t6TN¢ “indi- 


vidual nature”; tapétojat + dat. “be an accident of”; Bixa + gen. “apart from.” 


195. Dionysius Thrax, Supplement epi tpoowsdtav (from GG ii), 105. Lff. 
TIpocwStat eict déKa* d€eia ’, Bapeia ~, TepicTMWLeéVN ~, WaKpd —, 
Bpaxeia -, daceta ‘, wid ’, aTdcTPO@oc ’, VMEV _, UTIOSLACTOA} 
,. [TOUTwV €icly cnpweta TdSe° dEeta OLov Zevc, Bapeia otov ITdav, 
TEPLCTIULEVT OLoV TUP, LaKpcl olov “Hpa, Bpayeia olov yap, Saceta 
OLOV PALA, WLAr olov dptoc, atdctpogoc olov Hc EMaT’, LEV 
wc Tacl_weAouca <p 70>, UTOdStacToA “Ata 8’ ovK €xeEv, 
nSupoc UtTvoc” <B2>.] 

Notes: cf. 4.2.6—9 for vocabulary; the adjectives in the first sentence are femi- 


nine because they modify an understood Tpogwdta; aTé6o0Tpoos “apostrophe”; 


ao 


pév “hyphen” (a sign written below two consecutive letters to show that they 
belong to the same word); UToStaoToAy “mark showing word division”; note that 
in the example given a word divider is needed because Exe viSupos is also pos- 


sible (and indeed is the reading of this line in modern texts). 


196. Dionysius Thrax, “Scholia” (from GG i.iii), 239. 14 ff. 
Etc TO avTo Kat dddkwc.—CTe ~dvovu.—ALage pet TEUCTLKOV 


ENWTNLATLKOU’ TH YAP EPWTNHWATLKM ATOXPTCEL TO Val 7 TO OU~* 
Kal dvdveucic 1 etiveucic, TW SE <TEUCTLK(> TAVTWC ATOKPLCEWC 
det* Kal 1 LEV EPUTNCLC ETL TaVTOC LEpouc Adyou <yiveTat», 1 SE 
Tevcic ET’ OVOLATWY 1 ETILPPNLATWV. 

Notes: the formula at the beginning does not mean “see . . .” but indicates that 


this is the second scholion (cf. 4.1.5) on a lemma given earlier (EpwTnpatiKov 


READER 


8é €oTLy, 6 Kal TeVOTLKOV KadetTaL, TO KAT’ EpuiTNOLY AEYOUEVOV, OLOV TIS 
Totos Tda0s TMALKOS) and gives the source of the information (in the genitive); 
TeEvoTLKOV and EpwtnLatikov refer to words used in questions and could both 
be translated “interrogative” in English, while tetots and €puitnots refer to 
questions asked with those words and could both be translated “interrogation”; 
atoxpdw “suffice”; dvdvevats i.e. upward nod, meaning “no”; étivevots i.e. 
downward nod, meaning “yes”; étt: cf. 4.1.31; pepos Adyou: cf. 4.2.10; under- 
stand “only” at the end. The point of the last section is that questions that are 
not yes/no questions can begin only with pronouns (e.g. Tis; 6voya here is clearly 
to be taken in its most general sense, which includes pronouns) or adverbs (e.g. 


TMS). 


197. Dionysius Thrax, “Scholia” (from GG iii), 250. 26ff. 

Eic TO avTo Kat d\Awe.—CTeE Odvov.—Tov Eevectata ot Ctwtkot 
EVECTHTA TapaTaTiKOV OpiCovTal, OTL Tapate{veTat Kal Etc 
<cTapEANAVOOTA Kal Eic> WEAMOVTA’ O YAP A€yww “TroLd” Kal OTL ETrOLNCE 
TL Epaivet Kal OTL ToLTCceL’ TOV SE TapaTaTLKOV TrAapWXNLEVOV 
TAPATATLKOV’ O yap <Aéywr> “Etoiouv” OTL TO TAEOV ETO[NCEV 
EL@aivet, oUTW SE TETATPWKEV, GAAA TroLTIceL LEV, EV OAL YW SE 
xpovw’ el yap TO TapwXNnLEVvov TAEOV, TO hEiTTOV OALYOV" O Kal 
TIPOChNMHEV TOL|CeL TEAELOV TAPWXTNKOTA, TOV Yeypaga, Oc KAAELTAL 
Trapaketevoc Sta TO TANCLOV ExELY THY CUVTEAELAV Tic Evepyetac’ 
0 ToivuV EVECTMC KL TAPATATLKOC WC ATEXELC GLMW cuyyevetc, 
80 Kal Tote avTotc cuLgvore ypaVTaL, Olov TUTTW ETUTITOV. 


Notes: this scholion (which continues beyond the portion quoted here) is famous 
as being the foundation for our understanding of the Stoic analysis of tenses; 
see Lallot (1998: 174-9), Caujolle-Zaslawsky (1985), and Wouters (1994: 98-102). 
It is the second scholion on the lemma wv ovyyévetat eict Tpeis, EveoTdTos 
TIPOS TAPATATLKGOV, TAPAKELWEVOU TIPOS UTEPOVVTEALKOV, GoploTOU TIPOS 
wéddovTa. cf. 4.2.13 for vocabulary; opiCopat “define”; tapatetvw “extend”; 
EpLgaivw “reveal”; tANpdw i.e. finish; €v + dat. for genitive of time; understand 
eott before théov and oAtyov; 6 is the subject of Totrjoet; TpodAapBdvw “take 
in addition”; Tapwxnkus “past”; TOV yéypaga: understand xpdvov; TANGtoVv 
(adverb) “near”; cuvTéAeta “completion”; evépyeta “action”; ates “incomplete”; 


8.6 “on account of which.” 


"ATaé. Ta eic a— Ajyovta étippypata dEvvecBat OédEL, OKAAE, 
OSaE, EvaAAGE, EVPdE, aVTOSAE, ETITAE’ GAA LOVOV TO aTaE 
BapvveTtat. oTEp Ev cuVTaEEL TOU ATavTeEc 7 TOU ATC EKKAivet 
Tov TOvov wcel OEIVoLTO TO dTaé. aTaEatTavTac yap Aéyouev 
kal ata€athoc Ev TH ava xeipa Outrta. 

Notes: cf. 4.1.29, 4.2.7, 9, 10 for vocabulary; 9€Aw i.e. “have a tendency to”; 


otvtaéts + gen “combination with”; €xkdtvw “turn away” (i.e. lose); Tévosg “ac- 


cent”; ava xeipa “current, everyday”; owtdta “conversation.” “Ata€atavtas and 
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ataéathws must be written as dTaE Gtavtas and amaé attdws in modern no- 


tation to capture the sense of the passage. 


199. Herodian, Ilepi Kka8oduKhs TpodwSstas, from Schmidt's edition of [Arcadius’] 
epitome, 162. 1 I ff. 

Ila@v €ykAtvopevov poptov 7 O€bveTat T TEpLoTaTal, OvSEV SE 
BapvveTat. 6KTM b€ OVTWY THV LEepGv Tov AGyou Ta TEVTE 
EYKALVOVTAL* GVOHA PALA AVTWVULIA ETLPPNLA OVVSEOLOS. TAALY 
TOV EYKALVOLEVWW TH LEV XAPLV KOOLOU EYKALVOVTAL, WS TA PLATA 
Kal ol oVVSEoLOL, TA S€ ONLLAGLas, Ws TA oLTTa. Ev [LEV OUV 6VdLLACL 
TO TIX pdvov €ykhivetat Kal at ToUTOU TTWGELS Kal OL ApLOLOL 
Kal TO OVSETEPOV’ dVOPWTGS TLS, THKOVOd TLVOS, €S5WKd TLUL, 
€d(daéd Tiva kal ET THY AOLTHV MoatTWS. KaL TA LaOSUVaLLOUVTAa 
tottois TOY Kai TOI: YKovod tov, €dHkd Tw. TavTa 6 
EVKALVOLEVA, WS TPOKELTAaL, adptoTd ecior. Tov 6€ KaTa vow 
TOVOV EXOVTA TUOPLATLKa ylvovTat’ TLS Tivos Tlvt Tlva. 
Notes: cf. 4.2.7-11 for vocabulary; €y«dtvopat “be enclitic,” “be able to be enclitic”; 
Loptov “word”; xdptv KdajLou “for decoration”; onaota “meaning”; ett: cf. 4.1.31; 
woavTws “in the same way’; iooduvajtew “be equivalent’ (here = be the alternate 
forms of Twos and TW), WS TPOKELTAL = “as we said earlier’; ddpLoTos “indefinite”; 


KaTa vow Tdvos “natural [i.e. non-enclitic] accent”; TUopLaTLKOs “interrogative.” 


200. Herodian, Iept ka8oAtKkijs TpodwStas, from Schmidt’s edition of [Arcadius’] 
epitome, 198. 18ff. 

TlGs TapwXYNLEVOS OPLOTLKOS ATO PUVIEVTOS ApXdLEVOS Kal ard 

QUOEL LaKpds TOV avTOV MuAdTTEL TOVOV Kal EV TH ouUVOéoEL* 

ElXOVv KATELXOV, NWa ouvAba, eitov €Eci tov, evpov €Ectipov, 

TAD Tov el€ev UTELEEV, ElKOV ETLELKOV. TO 5€ OiSa GUVOLBa 

Aiodtkév" xatpovot yap ot Aiodeis dvaBiBdCetv Tots Tévous, WoTEp 


ETL Tov ’ATpevs "ATPEUS. TPOOKELTAL “ATO PwWYHEVTOS apXoLEva” 
SLA TO OXES TEPLOXES, KELTO KATE KELTO. TPOOKELTAL “ATO MUGEL 
wakpds” 8a TO tle E@iCe. TPdOKELTAL “OPLOTLKOS” SLA TO EiTre 
E€€eiTE, EUPE EMEUPE. 

Notes: cf. 4.2.4, 7, 13 for vocabulary; do @Uoet jaKpds “from [a syllable] long 
by nature,” i.e. beginning with a long vowel; ~uAdTTW “preserve”; oUVOEaLS “com- 
position”; dvaB.BdCw “retract”; mpdoKketpat: cf. 4.1.37; (Ce: the argument requires 
ie with short t, and this form is found here in the manuscripts, but the editor 
has substituted ie, presumably because it is the more common form (i€e is 
the unaugmented imperfect and t€e the augmented one). Nowadays the rule 
given in this passage is expressed differently, by saying that if a verb form has the 


augment, the accent cannot go further back than the syllable with the augment. 


201. Apollonius Dyscolus, ed. Uhlig (GG iii), Syntax 51. Lf. 
Tlpo~avav ovcav TOV TOLOUTWY cUvTdEEWwY OitjcovTatl TLVEC, KdV 


1} TapakdBwet TOV Adyov, StacwCeLv TA THe cuUvTaEEWC. OUTOL 


READER 


d€ Gpoidv TL TeicovTat Toic Ek TPELBC Ta cyjpaTa TOV A€EEwv 
TAPELANPOcLY, OV PTV EK SuVdLEwe TMV KATA Tapddocly TV 
EMAYvwv Kal The cuuTapeTOuévnc ev avTtoic dvadoylac’ otc 
TapakohouSet TO el StapdpToLev Ev TLVL cXTWAaTL Py Stvacbat 
SLopfovv TO GLadpTHLA Sta THY TapaKorovsovcav avToic atetpiav. 
KaGdmrep OvV TIALTIOANC EcTLY 1 ELxpNcTia THe KATA TOV EM nVicLoOV 
Tapadsdcewc, KATOP90UCA HEV THV THV TOLNLATWY dvayvucty THY 
Te ava XEipa OWtALaV, Kal ETL ETLKPLVOUCA THV Tapa TOtc apyatote 
8Ectv TV OVOLATWY, TOV avTOV Sh TPdTOV Kal ] TPOKELWEV CATNCLC 
rfc KATAAANAOTHTOC TA OTIWCSHTOTE SLaTrecévTa Ev Oy KATOPBUICEL. 


Notes: Apollonius explains why even native speakers of Greek need to study 
the rules of syntax. tpo@avis “clear”; oWvTaéts “construction”; Kav “even if”; 
TapadapBdvw “grasp”; Moyov “theory” (i.e. the theory behind the construction); 
StaouCw “preserve”; i.e. “use correctly”; Ta Tis cuvTdEews = TV ovvTaELv 
(cf. 4.1.25); metoovtat is from TdoXw here; TpLBr) “use, practice”; oxfpa “form”; 
A€EEts “word”; THV KaTa Tapddootv THV “EAjvww (“of the things to do with the 
tradition of the Greeks,” cf. 4.1.25) here refers to the written tradition of Greek; 
ovuptapétopat €v “to be attached to”; avtois i.e. the forms; avahoyta “mor- 
phological regularity”; TapakoAovd€w “to befall” (the subject here is an articular 
infinitive); Stop9dw “correct”; KabdTEp “just as”; evxpnoTia “utility”; EAAVLTLLOS 
“correct Greek usage”; kaTop96w “to correct”; TotjpaTa i.e. ancient poems; 
avayvuots “reading”; dva x€eipa “current, everyday”; OutAta “usage”; ETLKPLVO 
“to determine”; 8€0ts “application” (i.e. meaning); dvojta “word”; TpoKelLEvos 
“present”; KATaAANAOTHS “grammatical regularity”; Stati 7TH “to be wrong”; \6yos 


“speech.” 
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Glossary of Grammatical Terms 


‘Wess SECTION IS NOT A COMPLETE DICTIONARY, BUT A 
glossary giving in most cases only the grammatical meanings of the words included; 
these words are also used by scholarly writers in their non-technical senses on 
occasion. For such meanings and fuller information on these words, including 
citations of passages in which they occur, see LSJ and Bécares Botas (1985). A 
selection of references is given here to other works in which individual terms are 
discussed; such references are normally given only once but should be understood 
to apply to closely related words as well (e.g. a discussion of a@tBoata will nor- 
mally be useful for understanding ap@tBodos as well). 

The state of scholarship on Greek grammatical terminology is not one that 
would make it possible for a glossary of this type to be completely reliable. The 
only specialized dictionary (Bécares Botas 1985) is full of errors, the information 
in LS] is seriously incomplete, and other discussions are widely scattered, incom- 
plete, and often unreliable. There is a great need for a thorough, accurate study 
of this vocabulary—and this glossary is not intended to address that need, only to 
help learners to get through texts. For lack of anything better, the information 
given here is based on that in Bécares Botas (1985) and LSJ, corrected and supple- 
mented from a wide range of other sources. 


dBapBdptotos, -ov without barbarisms 

aya, -aTos, TO velar nasal (the sound represented by y in words like dykupa) 
adypduatos, -ov inarticulate, indistinct, incapable of being written 
aywoyn = Tapaywyn 

aSeva, -as, N (motntiKh) poetic license; see Lallot (1997: ii. 40, cf. 170) 
dé.dBatos, -ov intransitive 

dé.aBtBaotos, -ov intransitive 

ad.atpetos, -ov undivided, contracted, without dtatpeots 

ddtdkptTos, -ov  indistinguishable 

GSLATITALOTOS, -OV = GSLaTITWTOS 

dSLdTTWTOS, -oV not using cases at random; uninflected 


aétdotatos, -ov inseparable (of iota in diphthongs, not forming a separate 
syllable) 
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déidotovos, -ov not distinguished 
ddidoTtpogos, -ov _ strictly accurate 


aSta@opéw to make or have no difference, not to agree 

adva@opia, -as, 1 equivalence (of signification, of metrical quantity) 

aSid@opos, -ov  having/making no difference; common (in meter), anceps 

ddtaxuptotos, -ov inseparable, undistinguished 

adit(ao.jaotos, -ov not doubled (of letters) 

adSitAwtos, -ov not doubled (of letters) 

aSoKLLOS, -oV not approved, not accepted 

anéns, -es unused, unusual 

ad8povots, -ews, 1 collection 

a8pototiKés, -4, -6v collective (of nouns), copulative (of conjunctions); see Lallot 
(1997: ii. 104) 

aiodt¢w to speak in Aeolic dialect, use Aeolic forms 

diTéw to require, postulate 

ALTLATLKOS, -1, -OV causal; accusative, aiTLATLKN (TTHOLS) the accusative case; 

see Lallot (1998: 146-8), Dalimier (2001: 345-6), De Mauro (1965) 

diTLodoytKos, -1, -OV causal (of conjunctions, clauses, etc.); see Lallot (1998: 

247-9) 

aiTtwdns, -€s causal (of conjunctions, etc.) 


dkaTadAnvia, -as, 7) incorrect agreement 
dkaTdddndos, -ov ungrammatical, lacking in concord 
AKATAAANASTNS, -NTOS, | incorrect agreement 


dkatdotatos, -ov irregular, unstable 

aKaTaXpNoTos, -ov unused 

akivyntiCw to remain uninflected 

akivytos, -ov not inflected, unmodified (of a noun in the nom. sing. or a verb 
in the first-person sing.), invariable 

dktota, -as, }  indeclinability 

ak\tTos, -ov indeclinable; (as neut. subst., a term for adverbs, prepositions, and 
conjunctions as a class) 

akowuvytos, -ov having no share of; incompatible; distinct 

aKOdANTOS, -ov incombinable 

dkorou9ew — to follow analogy of, follow logically 

dkodovOta, -ds, 7} consequence, analogy, agreement 

dkddov8os, -ov regular, consistent with, in accordance with, analogical; see 
Sluiter (1990: 84) 

dkup(L)oreKTNTOS, -ov incorrectly used 

akupoveéia, -as, 1 incorrect phraseology 

dkupohoyéw to speak incorrectly 

akupodoyta, -as, 1) incorrect phraseology 

dkupos, -ov used in improper sense 

a\nkTos, -ov without ending 


GA\AeTIAaAANALA, -as, ) accumulation, succession (lit. one-on-anotherness) 
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i) 
in) 
— 


d\\eTIAANAOS, -Ov successive, cumulative, varied (of style) 

d\OyAwooos, -ov foreign 

dddotwots, -ews, | difference, varied construction, change 

d\\oTabrs, -€s _ transitive (of verbs), non-reflexive (of pronouns) 

ddAws alternatively (used in scholia to introduce a second or subsequent note 
ona single lemma; cf. 4.1.5) 

ddoy€opat to be irregular 

ddoyla, -as, f_ irregularity, irrationality (in meter); cf. dAoyos 

ddoyos, -ov _ irregular, irrational (= not able to be expressed by a simple ratio, of 
feet or syllables in meter); Ghoyos (ypapun) critical sign marking corrupt or 
doubtful passages 

GX@dBnTos, -ov, 0 alphabet 

G\LdpTupos, -ov unattested 

depts, -€S indivisible 

dueTdBatos, -ov intransitive (of verbs), reflexive (of pronouns) 

daueTdBAnTos, -ov unchanging, uninflected 

d\eTaBodos, -ov immutable; unchanging (of pure vowels as opposed to diph- 
thongs); without modulation (of music); dueTaBodov (ypdaypa) liquid or nasal 
consonant (A, ~, HL, V) 

dwetd8eTos, -ov uninflected, unchanging 

dweTdAnttos, -ov not to be substituted; having no equivalent 

aueTATTWTOS, -ov unchanging 

dweTdotatos, -ov unchanging 

dweTaMpaoTOS, -ov  untranslatable, inexplicable, not etymologizable 

dwouBr, -fis, 7 change 

duotpéw to lack 

auopaddopnat to be doubtful, be in dispute, be ambiguous 

augBorta, -as, ) ambiguity, doubt 

au@tBoros, -ov ambiguous, doubtful 

duglykwooos, -ov ambiguous 

au@tdoEos, -ov ambiguous, doubtful 

du@tr\eKtos, -ov doubtful 

GWLQOTEPOS, -A, -OV = ETILKOLVOS 

dvaB.Bacw to retract (the accent) 

davaBiBaopos, -ot, 0 retraction (of the accent) 


dvayVwots, -€wS, | reading (esp. in textual criticism), reading aloud; see Lallot 
(1997: ii. 268-9, 1998: 75-7, 83-6) 

AVAYVWOLA, -ATOS, TO = GVAYVWOLS 

dvayvwotéov one must read 

avaypappati¢w to transpose letters of one word to form another 

AVAYPALLLATLOLOS, -ov, O transpostion of letters of one word to form another 

avayo to derive, form 

avast6wt to retract (the accent) 

dvaditAaovdtw to reduplicate 
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avasitaou(aot)s, -ews, 7) reduplication 

avasitaovacpdés, -ov, 0 reduplication 

dvadiTAow to reduplicate 

dvabditAwots, -ews, 1 reduplication 

avadoots, -ews, retraction (of the accent) 

avadpouy, -is, 7 retraction (of the accent); transformation of (third-decl.) 
genitives in -os into (second-decl.) nominatives in -os. 

dvatpeots, -Ews, negation, privation, removal 

AVALPETLKOS, -1}, -OV negative, privative, adversative (of conjunctions) 

dvatpéw to annul, negate 

AVaKEPAAGLWTLKOS, -1, -OV for summary, recapitulative 

dvakexXwpikiis, -uia, -6s obsolete 

dvakhnols, -€wS, invocation 

dvakonovsta, -as, 1 anomaly 

dvakd\ov8os, -ov irregular, anomalous 

AVAKPLOLS, -EWS, T) inquiry 

AVAKPLTLKOS, -, -OV interrogative 

dvahoy(nT)tKos, -4, -Ov analogical; teaching analogy 

dvadoyta, -as, 7 analogy, regularity; see Lallot (1998: 80-1) 

dvahoytoTtiKds, -h, -Ov analogical, judging by analogy; teaching analogy 

dvddoyos, -ov regular, analogical 

aVdXVOLS, -EWS, | resolution, analysis 

dvahvw to resolve (into its elements), analyze; see Lallot (1997: ii. 55, 
127-8) 

dvapepiCw to distribute, distinguish; see Lallot (1997: ii. 169-70) 

dvayeptoyos, -ot, 0 redistribution 

dvaL@tBodos, -ov certain, unambiguous 

dvay@theKtos, -ov indisputed, undoubted, unambiguous 

dvavTatdb00ts, -Ews, | suppressed apodosis 


davavtatoSot0s, -ov without apodosis (of a protasis by itself) 
AVATAUOLS, -EWS, 1} pause; cadence (of a period) 
avatéutw to throw back (the accent, esp. of enclitics); to refer 


avateppis, -ews, 1 throwing back (of the accent) 

dvathnpow to complete 

aVaTANPWLATLKOS, -, -OVv expletive (= used for filling up, for completing) 
avaTAnpwots, -€ws, 1 completion 

davatéSotos, -ov without apodosis (of a protasis by itself) 
dvaTo\€w to repeat, refer 

avaToAnots, -€Ws, 1] repetition, relation, reference 

dvattvuéts, -€ws, 7) insertion of a vowel between two consonants 
dvap8pos, -ov avoiding the use of the article 

dvapTdopat to depend 

dvaotpé@opat to be subject to anastrophe 
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davaoTpogn, -f\s, 1 anastrophe (retraction of the accent, esp. in prepositions 
placed after their objects); inversion of a natural order; repetition of words that 
close one sentence at the start of another; see Lallot (1998: 217-18) 

dvdTaots, -ews, 11 raising (of pitch of voice in acute accent) 

dvataoow to retract (the accent) 


s 


AVATPETITLKOS, -1, -OV__ privative 


dvatpétw to be irregular 

dvatpé€xw to throw back (the accent) 

dvattiKkos, -Ov not Attic 

dvavénota, -as, 1) omission of the augment 

avavéntos, -ov without augment 

dvagopd, -Gs, ) reference, repetition (of a word), relation, anaphora 
dvagoptkos, -1, -6v relative (of pronouns, etc.); see Dalimier (2001: 427-32) 
dvaguvnya, -aTos, TO interjection, exclamation 

dvaQ~uvyttKos, -j, -Ov exclamatory 

dvéykAtTos, -ov not enclitic 

dvelpévos, -N, -ov unaccented 

aVEKQUVNTOS, -oV not pronounced (of iota subscript, etc.) 

dvedX(e)its, -€s not defective 

dvedAnviotos, -ov not Greek 

avevdolaoTtos, 
dvetéxtatos, -ov not lengthened; parisyllabic (of declensions) 
GVEPLNVEUTOS, 
dveots, -€ws, | relaxation of the voice (on unaccented syllables) 


ov unquestionably correct 


ov inexplicable 


avétuu(ohoynt)os, -ov of unknown derivation 

AVEQLKTOS, -OV grammatically impossible, forbidden 

avOuTayw to reply; to substitute; (mid.) to correspond; see Lallot (1997: ii. 98) 
avOuTaywyn, -is, 1) reply 

avOuTadAayn, -f\s, 1 substitution (of one case or mood for another) 
avOuTahAdoow to substitute one case for another, change moods 
avOuT(eta)épxopat to take the place of 

dvOuTOP~epw to use (a word or phrase) in reply 

dvOuTo@opd, -ds, | reply 

dvopovoyevys, -€s with different gender 

GVOLLOLOKATGANKTOS, -ov with different ending 

avowolomtwtos, -ov with different inflection, in a different case 
avowooxpovos, -ov _ of dissimilar quantity 

avoEvvtos, -ov not to be written with an acute accent 
dvtavakAdopat to be reflexive (of pronouns) 

avTavdkhaots, -Ews, 7 use of a word in an altered sense 
avTavakhao|Los, -ov, 0 reciprocal or reflexive sense (of pronouns) 
avTavakAaoTos, -ov reciprocal, reflexive (of pronouns) 


avtavaTAnpow to fill up, complete 
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avtatoétéopat to correspond with, be correlative to, make to correspond with; 
see Lallot (1997: ii. 302) 
dvtatddoots, -EwWs, N correspondence; parallelism (of clauses in a period); cor- 


relation; correlative clause 


dvTatosotikos, -1, -Ov correlative 

AGVTELLQ@AOLS, -EwWs, distinction; antithesis 

avtTe€€eTaots, -Ews, 1 distinction, comparison 

avti: avti Tov, instead of (i.e. x dvTiL Tov y can mean “x means y here,” “y is 
what one would expect instead of x here,” or “x is an alternate reading for y here”; 
see Slater 1989a: 53-4) 

dvTtBodn, -f\s, 1 discussion, confrontation; see Dalimier (2001: 230) 

avtiBpaxts, -eta, -0 functioning like a short vowel 

avTtypagov, -ov, TO copy, manuscript 

dVTLELGOTAATLKOS, -1, -6v distinctive, opposed 

dvTLOLdoTEAAW to distinguish, oppose 


dvTLstaoToMn, -f\s, | distinction, opposition 

avTt@eots, -ews, antithesis (in rhetoric), transposition or change (of a letter) 

dvtietos, -ov opposed; (as neut. subst.) antithesis 

avttketjiat to be opposed, be an exception, be in opposition 

avTthybes, -ews, 1) understanding, apprehension, intuition; see Lallot (1997: 
ii. 168) 

avTtpeTABoAn, -f}s, 1) transposition (as a figure of speech) 

avTtpeTadapBave to substitute (one form for another); to change 

AVTLMETAANLS, -Ews, 1} interchange of forms 


AVTLLETAXWPTNOLS, -EwWS, | interchange of letters 
avtiTaséw to be affected 
dvtTitapaBdAkw to compare 


avtiTapaséxovat to admit instead of 

avTiTapdaQeots, -Ews, contrast, comparison 

dvtitapdketyat to correspond with, be correlative to, be opposed to 

avtitapadapBdavoyat to be used in place of 

dvtitapatiOnpt to compare 

avTiTapaxupnots, -Ews, ) interchange of letters 

avTiTeTovOuis, -uta, -6s reflexive, reciprocal (of verbs) 

aVTLTEPLTOLEOLat to express reciprocal action (of verbs) 

avtiTittw to be irregular 

avTiTponyéopat to precede instead of following 

aVTITTWOLS, -Ews, T) exchange of cases 

AVTLTTWTLKOS, -1], -OV pertaining to interchange of cases 

aVTLOTOLXELWOLS, -Ews, T) change of a letter 

avTLOTOLXEW to correspond (of letters, as T to @ and T to 9); see Lallot (1998: 
104) 

avTLOTOLXta, -as, 1} correspondence (of letters) 

dvtioToLxos, -ov corresponding (of letters) 
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ine) 
i) 
ei 


dvTLoTpe@u) to be inverted 

aVTLOTPOON, -j}s, | antistrophe (in meter); rhetorical figure consisting of clos- 
ing words repeated in successive members; inversion of letters 

avTtoTpo@os, -ov  antistrophic, (as fem. subst.) antistrophe 

dvtituTéw to be dissonant 

avtitutta, -as, 1) dissonance 

avtituTos, -ov dissonant 


avTt@paots, -Ews, 1} antiphrasis (the use of words in a sense opposite to their 
proper meaning, e.g. ina euphemism such as “Eumenides”); kat’ dvTt@paow 
expression by means of negation (e.g. lucus a non lucendo, in etymology) 

dvtippaotiKis by way of antiphrasis 

GVTLXpOVia, -ds, 1) = AVTLYPOVLO[LOS 

AVTLXPOVLOLLOS, -ot, O use of one tense for another 

avTovon.d¢w to use epithets or rhetorical figures; to use a pronoun 

dvTovopaota, -as, 1 use of epithets, patronymics, etc. instead of a proper name; 
pronoun; use of a pronoun 

avTwvup.ta, -as, 7 pronoun (including possessive adjectives like €.6s); see Lallot 
(1998: 198-210, 1999) 

AVTWVULLKOS, -, -OV pronominal 

aVTOVULOV, -oU, TO pronoun 

avuToKptTos (UTO)OTLYL punctuation mark used in a simple sentence; see 
Blank (1983a) 

dvuTOOTAaTOS, -oVv not existing 

dvuTétaktos, -ov having no first aorist (of verbs); not subordinate 

avUTITLOS, -OV not passive 


dvvw to complete 

dvoparta, -as, 1 anomaly, irregularity, variety 

dvijpados, -ov anomalous, irregular; diversity (as neut. subst.) 

aéiwpa, -atos, TO postulate, axiom; logical proposition; speech, sentence 

GELWpLaTLKos, -1), -Ov declarative, not interrogative or hypothetical etc. 

GdopLoTatvw = dopLoTOoLat 

doptotoopat to be indefinite 

aoptoTos, -ov indefinite (of pronouns, etc.); aorist, déptoTos (xpdvos) the aorist 
tense; see Lallot (1998: 157, 172-3, 177), Petrilli (1997) 

optoTudns, -es indefinite 

ataydépevots, -ews, 7 prohibition 

atayopevTikos, -1, -ov prohibitory (e.g. of particles) 

ataéijs, -€s not changed, unmodified (e.g. of uncontracted forms); free from 


2. 


metrical licenses 

dtatTéw to require (e.g. a certain case) 
datavaylyvacku to read wrongly 
datavayvwopa, -atos, TO faulty reading 
ataé once, very rarely, only in isolated cases 


dtapddeKtos, -ov inadmissible, unacceptable 
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apd8etos, -ov without quoted authority (of words and phrases) 


apddAaktos, -ov  indistinguishable; unchanging (of the accent) 
TAPAOXNLATLOTOS, -ov not parallel in formation; not corresponding 


apeéatos, -ov _ infinitive; not determinative or indicative; see Lallot (1998: 
165-6) 
TUPVNTLKOS, -, -OV denying 


TAPTHOLS, -Ews, | separation 


amapti¢w to express completely, to coincide with a sentence (of a line of verse), 


correspond precisely, be complete 


apTtopds, -ov, 0 completion 


€KS€XOHAL to understand a word from the context 


ekOXiBw to elide, suppress (a letter) 


€Xevots, -EWS, 1 dropping out, elimination (of a letter) 


€u@~atvw to be incongruous, be inconsistent, be absurd, be discordant; to 
distinguish 

MEVEKTLKY (TTMOLS) Latin ablative case 

MEPLTTOS, -ov simple 

TAMEOVaOTOS, -ov without an extra letter 

TOLKOS, -1}, -OV = aTThovS 

TAOTHS, -NTOS, } simplicity; positive degree 


Aovs, -f, -otv simple, uncompounded (of words or consonants); in the posi- 
tive degree; without the article 


oBdAAwW to lose, drop (a word or letter) 


oBAntiKds, -, -Ov tending to throw off 


oBom}, -fis, 7 removal (of a word or letter), rejection 


Oypagos, -ov, 0 (or dTéypa@ov, -ov, Td) copy 
MOSELKTLKOS, -1], -OV demonstrative 

TodSiSwpt to produce an apodosis or conclusion 
ToSoKtLacw to reject 


TO6S00tS, -€wWS, 1 explanation, interpretation; apodosis; conclusion 


TMOSOTLKOS, -1], -OV correlative 
ToPeTLKOS, -1], -Ov deponent (of verbs) 


o=\{Bw to drop a letter in the middle of the word, or a word in the middle of 
the sentence 


OKOLLOTLKT) (TTHOLS) Latin ablative case 


oKoTIN, -fISs, |) apocope (cutting off of one or more letters, especially at the 
end of a word); abruptness; elliptical expression 


OdELTIWY, -OUTd, -ov incomplete 


ai 


TOMEAULEVOS, -, -oVv absolute; general; in the positive (as opposed to com- 
parative); unaccented; (of meter) without strophic responsion; see Swiggers and 
Wouters (1995a), Wouters (1993) 

MOAUTLKOS, -1], -OV = aTIOAUTOS 


2. 


TOhuTOS, -ov absolute; (as neut. subst.) positive degree (as opposed to com- 
parative); independent 


ie) 
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ato€evdoyat to be foreign, outlandish 


dtotittw to drop out (of letters in a word) 
ATOPNLATLKOS, -1), -OV expressing doubt; interrogative; see Lallot (1998: 249— 
52) 

atTopntiKos, -1], -Ov dubitative (of adverbs, etc.) 
dtooBevvlw to quench, esp. to quench the accent (i.e. change acute to grave) 
aTOOTAOLS, -EWS, T} separation, asyndeton 

dtooTpé~w to elide 

aTOOTpOgH, -fis, 1 apostrophe (address to an individual); elision 


dmMdo0TPOos, -ov, } apostrophe (mark of elision), elision 
dtétaots, -ews, nN reference 
dtotetvw to refer to 


dtoteheo(La)TLKOS, -1, -6v final (having to do with purpose); having to do with 
result; see Dalimier (2001: 356—8) 
datoTeheoLLOs, -00, O purpose clause 


atoteh€w to form, produce 


atoteppatiCw to define, end 

dto@aivonat to declare; see Lallot (1997: ii. 207-8) 

ato@avtikds, -h, -6v indicative (mood); not interrogative (of enclitic Tis) 
aTOPAOLS, -EWS, T} negation, negative particle, negative statement; see Lallot 
(1997: ii. 207-8) 

aTOPaTiKds, -1, -OV negative 

atoguyn, -fis, 1 opposition 

atmpooAnttos, -ov not taking or admitting (a construction) 


dtmpdowtos, -ov impersonal (of verbs) 


amTwtos, -ov indeclinable 

dp9pikos, -1, -Ov pertaining to the article 

ap8pov, -ov, TO article (TpotakttKkdév), relative pronoun (UTOTaKTLKOV); see Lallot 
(1998: 191-4, 1999) 

api8untiKov (6vona) cardinal number 

apibids, -ov, 0 number; rhythm 

*ApLoTapyXEtos, -a, -ov of or pertaining to Aristarchus 

apkTLKOS, -1, -OVv _ initial, placed at the beginning 

appoyn, -As, N joining 

apvnots, -€ws, ) negation 

dpvntiKds, -1, -Ov negative 

appo.gos, -ov without the sound of the letter p 

APOEVLKOS, -1], -OV masculine 

dponv, -<v male, masculine 

apous, -€WS, 1) omission; (in rhythm) upbeat 

dptdopat to be construed with, depend on 

dojwavtos, -ov = donos 

donwos, -ov without meaning 

doodoiK(LoT)os, -ov correct, without solecisms 
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doT.yns, -€S unpunctuated 


dottéta, -as, 1 lack of punctuation 

daovyKpttos, -ov without comparison, without the comparative form 

dovcvyos, -ov unique, without exact correspondence; not belonging to the same 
class or conjugation 

doupBtBaotos, -ov not to be brought together, not to be harmonized 

GOULPLKTOS, -ov incapable of blending 

dovupg@wvia, -as, 1 discord, anomaly 

dovp@uvos, -ov discordant, anomalous 

dovvatpeTos, -ov uncontracted 

douvdielTTOS, -ov without synaloephe (see ovvahordy) 

dotvap8pos, -ov without an article 

dotvvdetos, -ov without conjunctions 

GOUVEYKALTOS, -OV not participating in enclisis, not entering into a chain of 
enclitics 

douveevoTOS, -ov not forming a compound, not entering into composition 

GOUVELLTTWTOS, -oV not coinciding in form 

dovvetos, -ov unintelligible (probably also “ungrammatical” in Apollonius 
Dyscolus) 

douvnens, -€S not in use, not usual 

douvGeota, -as, state of being uncompounded 

dowvv8eTos, -ov uncompounded, simplex 

GOUVTAKTLKOS, -1], -OV against the rules of syntax 

dovvTakTos, -ov ungrammatical, irregular 

dovvtTaéta, -as, 1) error in construction, ungrammatical form; irregularity, in- 
capacity of entering into construction 

dovvitrapKtos, -ov unable to coexist 

dovoTatéw not to exist (of forms), to be badly formed 

aovotatos, -ov irregular, inadmissible, not existing, badly formed 


” 


aTaktos, -ov irregular, anomalous 


dteAns, -€S incomplete; dtedjs (oTLyyy}) punctuation mark indicating less 
completion than the Teketa oTLypn; (of tense) the present and imperfect 
*ATBis, -tS50s, 7 Attic dialect 

dTOVOS, -ov unaccented 

ATPETITOS, -OV = AWETABOAOS 


atptBns, -€s not in use 

*ATTLKT) (xpfjots) Attic usage 

*ATTLKtC® ~~ to speak or write Attic or Atticizing Greek 
"ATTLKLOLS, -EWS, T= “ATTLKLOLLOS 


*ATTLKLO[LOS, -0v, 0 Attic style, Atticism 

avOuTéTAaKTOS, -ov second aorist subjunctive; aorist subjunctive; independent 
subjunctive 

avédvuy to augment, to take an augment 

avEnots, -Ews, augment, lengthening, intensification 
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ie) 
i) 
\o 


aUTEVEPYNTLKOS, -1], -6V = aUTEvepynTtos 


avtTevépyntos, -ov deponent (a verb active in meaning but passive in form) 

avToéKTatos, -ov long because of containing a long vowel (of syllables “long 
by nature”) 

avuTd8eTos, -ov — self-placed, not derived 


avtoTdGeta, -as, }_ reflexivity, intransitivity 


avtoTadys, -€s reflexive (of pronouns), intransitive (of verbs) 
avtoTabntikds, -dv = avToTab)ys 
avToovoTatos, -ov not dependent 


avToTéheta, -as, 1] completeness, complete sentence; see Donnet (1967: 150-3) 

avtotehts, -€S complete in itself (of clauses etc.); intransitive; see Lallot (1997: 
ii. 8) 

avToudséTepos, -ov absolutely neuter, absolutely intransitive 

avTOguvov (ypdupa) vowel 

d@aipeots, -ews, 7 removal, aphaeresis (removal of a letter or letters, esp. at 
the beginning of a word) 

a@atpéw to remove (a letter or letters, esp. at the beginning of a word) 

agboyyov = d@wvov 

ao@wvov (ypdupa) stop consonant (“mute,” i.e. B, y, 8, K, T, T, 9, ©, x); conso- 
nant 

axapaktnptotos, -ov without grammatical form (e.g. of indeclinable foreign 
words) 

axdopntos, -ov without hiatus 

axpnotevu not to be in use 

axpnotovoyéw to speak unprofitably or amiss 

axpnotos, -ov obsolete, disused 

dxWpltoTos, -ov inseparable 

Babds, -ov, 0 degree of comparison 

BapBaptCw to speak bad Greek, commit barbarisms 

BapBaptoyds, -ov, 0 use of bad Greek or of a foreign language; barbarism (in- 
correct use of individual words, as opposed to codotKLoj.os, incorrect syntax); 
see Lallot (1997: ii. 161), Donnet (1967: 154-6) 

BapuvTiKdos, -h, -Ov tending to retract the accent (normally used to indicate 
recessive accentuation, i.e. an accent as close to the beginning of the word as 
possible) 

Baptve (of letters or syllables) to pronounce without an accent, mark with a 
grave accent; (of words) pronounce without an accent on the final syllable, mark 
the final syllable with a grave accent, (mid.) have no accent on the final syl- 
lable (in practice, normally restricted to recessive accentuation) 

Bapts, -eta, -U low (of pitch), grave or unaccented (of accent), long/heavy (of 
syllables); BapUs (Tévos) or Bapeta (TpCowsta) the grave accent (but see sec- 
tion 4.2.9 above); Bapéws with the accent thrown back, with recessive accent; 
see section 4.2.9 above, Moore-Blunt (1978), Probert (2003: 16-17), and Lallot 
(1998: 88-9) 
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BapvTns, -NTOs, ]_ grave accent, absence of accent; (of words) absence of ac- 
cent on the final syllable 

Baputovéw — (of letters or syllables) to pronounce without an accent, mark with 
a grave accent; (of words) pronounce without an accent on the final syllable, 
mark the final syllable with a grave accent 

BapuTovyots, -EwWs, 1 accentuation further back than the final syllable (in prac- 
tice, normally restricted to recessive accentuation) 

Bapttovos, -ov (of syllables) having no accent; (of words) having no accent on 
the final syllable (in practice normally restricted to recessively accented words) 

BeBatwots, -ews, A affirmation, confirmation 

BiBALakds, -1), -6v of books, based on books 

BovoTtpo~ndov — (of writing) going from right to left and left to right in alternate 
lines, boustrophedon 

BpaxuKaTaAnKTew to end ina short syllable 

BpaxuKaTaAnKTos, -ov ending ina short syllable, having an ending that is (too) 
short by one foot 


BpaxvkataAnéta, -as, 1 a short ending 

Bpaxtva to shorten 

BpaxuTapahnkTéw to have a short penultimate syllable 

BpaxuTapadnktos, -ov having a short penultimate syllable 

BpaxuTTapadnéts, -ews, 1) state of having a short penultimate syllable 

BpaxuTpoTapadnkTéw to have a short antepenultimate syllable 

Bpaxts, -eia, -U short (of vowels or syllables) 

BpaxvotAAaBos, -ov _ of short syllables 

YEVLKOS, -, -OV genitive, yeviKy (TTGotS) the genitive case; generic; see Lallot 
(1998: 145), Swiggers and Wouters (1995a: 151-2), De Mauro (1965) 

yevos, -ous, TO gender 

y\odooa, -ns, 1 dialect, language, obsolete or dialectal word; see Lallot (1998: 
77-9) 

yhooonpa, -atos, TO obsolete or foreign word 

yAwoonpatiKos, -, -6v full of rare words 

ypdua, -atos, TO letter (of the alphabet), piece of writing; see Lallot (1998: 
96-8) 

YPALWATLKOS, -1, -OV pertaining to letters, grammar, literary or textual criti- 
cism, etc.; (as masc. subst.) grammarian, critic, teacher of grammar; YpaLLaTLKT] 
(TéxvN) grammar (including literary and textual criticism, etc.), scholarship, 
alphabet, writing system; see Lallot (1995, 1998: 69-73), Kaster (1988: esp. 
453-4), Schenkeveld (1994: 263-5), Robins (1996) 

YPALWATLOTHS, -ov, 0 elementary teacher, grammarian; see Kaster (1988: 447— 
52) 

ypagn, -i1s, 1 writing, (manuscript) reading, lesson 

SakTUALKOS, -1, -OV dactylic 

SaovuvTrs, -ov, O one inclined to aspirate sounds 

daovvw to aspirate 
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daovs, -€ia, -V aspirated (of consonants or vowels), having a rough breathing, 
(as fem. subst.) rough breathing; see Lallot (1998: 102-4) 

SaovTNS, -NTOS, | aspiration 

SELKTLKOS, -, OV demonstrative, deictic (used not only for our demonstrative 
pronouns, but also for personal and possessive pronouns; also certain nouns 
and adverbs) 

diva, -os, 0/i/T6 (consistently used with an article, usually 6) so-and-so, some- 
one, John Doe; cf. 4.1.39 

deiEts, -ews, 1 demonstrative force or reference 

dexdonpos, -ov of the length of ten short syllables 

SEUTEPWOLS, -EWS, T} repetition 

dnAovett clearly (often introduces explanations) 

dnAdw to mean 

did cf. 4.1.30 

didBaots, -Ews, | transitive force 

dtaBatiKds, -, -Ov transitive 

dtaBeBatwttkds, -1, -6v affirmative (of conjunctions) 

dtaBiBaCopat to be transitive 

dtaBiBaopos, -ot, 6 transitive force 

dtaBiBaoTiKos, -1, -OVv transitive 

did8oa0ts, -ews, 1 distribution; see Van Groningen (1963) 

draCevyVvupl, -VUW to disjoin, separate 

dtaCevKTLKOs, -1, -Ov disjunctive (of conjunctions, ones with non-connective 
meanings like 7}: more specifically used for 7} when it distinguishes between two 
mutually exclusive alternatives); see Lallot (1998: 244-6) 

diaevEts, -Ews, | separation, disjunction 

did8eots, -Ews, N voice (e.g. active); tense; force, function; mood?; see Lallot 
(1997: ii. 62, 254, 1998: 159-60, 167-8), Lambert (1978), Andersen (1989, 
1993), Rijksbaron (1986), Van Ophuijsen (19932), Pantiglioni (1998) 

dtatpeots, -EwWS, separation; resolution of a diphthong into two syllables, or 
of a single word into two (i.e. tmesis); (in meter) diaeresis 

SLALPETLKOS, -, -OV separative; having a tendency to resolve diphthongs 

dtatpéw to divide, divide words, punctuate, resolve a diphthong or contracted 
form 

dtakoTm, -f\s, ] separation, tmesis 

SLAKPLTLKOS, -, -6V separating, distinguishing 

SLAKPOVOTLKOS, -1}, -OV expressing deception 

dtadadta, -as, )_ talking, language 

diddeKTOs, -ov, 1 dialect, speech, language; see Morpurgo Davies (1987), 
Dalimier (2001: 225—6); Consani (1991) 

dtadrkayn, -fis, Nn change, difference 

dtdAdndos, -ov interchangeable (of word order) 

StaAVOLS, -EWS, T} separation, resolution (of a compound word into its original 
elements, of a word into letters, of a diphthong into two vowels, of a double 
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consonant such as € into two single consonants); asyndeton; hyperbaton; 
solution 

dtakvw to separate, resolve into its component parts 

dtdvoid, -as, T) meaning 


dtaTimtw to be wrong 


dtatdpnots, -ews, N doubt, question 
dtaTopynTiKos, -4, -6v dubitative, interrogative; see Dalimier (2001: 274-5) 
dtap§pd6w to distinguish, articulate 


SiapHpwots, -Ews, articulation 

dtaoagntiKos, -1, -6v affirmative, declarative, explanatory, making completely 
clear; see Sluiter (1988: 56-7, 62—4) 

SLAOTAATLKOS, -1, -6v distinguishing 

SLGOTAOLS, -EWS, 1 separation (of vowels, not being a diphthong; of words, writ- 
ten as two, as NOV avTdv) 

SLAaOTATLKOS, -1, -OV separate 

dtaoTéhAw) to distinguish, separate, oppose 

didoTHa, -aTos, TO interval, distance 

SLAOTHLATLKOS, -1, -6v indicating distance; by intervals (of the pitch changes 
of the voice when singing) 

SLaOTLYLN, -fS, 1 punctuation 

dtaoTi¢w to punctuate, separate words 


StaoToOAn, -i\s, 1 pause; word division; comma; separation (e.g. of a diphthong 
into two vowels), opposition; see Lallot (1998: 85), Blank (1983a) 

dtaTiOnut toact; TO draTO€ev subject; TO StaTd€Levov object; see also dudBeats 

dtag@opa, -ds, 1 distinction, subset 

dtagwvia, -as, discord 

dtBpaxus, -€ta, -v of two short syllables 

dtyappa, TO digamma (F) 

dtyevys, -€s of doubtful gender, of two genders 

Stypapu(at)os, -ov — of two letters 

dteyetpw raise, make acute (of the accent) 

dinynLatiKds, -1, -ov descriptive, narrative 

dukaTaAnKTos, -ov having two endings 

dikaTaAnéla, -as, | state of having two endings 

diKWAOS, -oV with two members or sections 

d.op86w to correct 

SLOp8wWots, -EwWS, ] correction, edition (of a text; i.e. a corrected, critical edition 
—but there is much dispute about exactly how critical such an edition was in 
ancient times) 

StopdwTtKds, -1], -OV pertaining to correction of texts 

dtoptCw — to distinguish, define 

diTA(ao)dCw to reduplicate; to double a consonant 

dSiTAaataats, -Ews, 1) = SitAaoLacud6s 

diTAao(tac)pds, -ov, -O reduplication; doubling of consonants (as in Té00s) 
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diTAaovodoyta, -as, repetition of words 
diTASoNL(avT)os, -ov with double meaning 
ditAovs, -f, -ovv double (of consonants ¢, €, ) 
ditwots, -ews, N doubling, reduplication 


diTpdowtos, -ov denoting two persons (of possessive pronouns); see Lallot 
(1998: 208) 

dttTwtos, -ov having one form for two cases, having two cases or endings 

dton(avt)os, -ov of doubtful quantity (of a, t, v); having two meanings 

dStdcohoyEw to repeat; to pronounce in two ways 

dtododoyta, -as, 1] repetition of words; pronunciation in two ways 

dto0ds -1, -6v double; doubtful, ambiguous 

dtoTaypos, -ov, 0 doubt, ambiguity 

dtoTacw to be in doubt 

SLOTAKTLKOS, -1], -OV expressing doubt; StoTaKTLKY EyKALOLS conditional sub- 
junctive; see Schenkeveld (1982: 253-6, 264) 

dSLoTaoLOs, -ov, 0 = StoTaypds 

dtovAAaBEw to be disyllabic 

dtovd\AaBia, -as, 1 pair of syllables 

dtovdAaBos, -ov  disyllabic 

dtoxt5o0v in two columns 

dStoWvuLos, -ov with two names 

diTovéw to have two accents, have a double accent (of words that have differ- 

ent accents under different circumstances, e.g. € and oe) 


diToviCw to accent in two ways 

d{Tovos, -ov accented in two ways 
a) 
a) 
a) 
3) 


= 


poyylCw to write with a diphthong 

poyyoypawew to write with a diphthong 

poyyoopat to be written with a diphthong 

o8oyyos, -ov with two sounds, diphthongal; (as fem. or neut. subst.) 
diphthong 

popéonat to be spelled or pronounced in two ways 


ac Se 


) 
) 
SLXOVONTLKOS, -1, -OV indicating doubt; discordant 


(ae 


pdpnats, -ews, 7 double mode of writing, double pronunciation 


dixpovia, -as, WY two short syllables 

Stxpovos, -ov capable of being either long or short (of a, t, v); consisting of two 
short syllables; common (in meter, i.e. having two possible quantities) 

Stwvupta, -as, 7 double name 

dtivupos, -ov having two names; Stuvupov dvoy.a double name; see Lallot 
(1998: 155-6) 

S6KLLOS, -ov approved, found in classical Attic 

doTLKOS, -1), -OV dative; S5oTtKN (TT@ots) the dative case; see Lallot (1998: 145— 
6), De Mauro (1965) 

dovAevw to be construed with, to take (a certain case) 

Spaots, -EWS, 7 action, active force of a verb 
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dSpaoTnplos, -ov active 


SpaoTLKOs, -1], -OV active 

duiKos, -1, -Ov dual 

dvvayat to mean 

SUVaLLLS, -EWS, } meaning (of words), phonetic value (of letters); see Dalimier 
(2001: 291-2) 

SuvyTLKOS, -h, -6v potential (of dv and kev) 

dvoeK@op(nT)os, -ov hard to pronounce 

dSvoeKPuvyTos, -ov hard to pronounce 

dvonjkoos, -ov _ ill-sounding 

dvoKivytos, -ov hard to decline 

dvoKkXtTos, -ov — hard to inflect, irregular 

Svo@pactos, -ov hard to say; badly expressed 

dSvoMuvia, -as, 7 roughness of sound 

dSva@wvos, -ov — ill-sounding, harsh 

dvowvupew to have a bad name 

Awpt€w to speak or write in the Doric dialect, use Doric forms 

AwptKdos, -4, -ov Doric 

Aojptos, -d, -ov (or just -ov) Doric 

eyytyvonevn KALoLs an augment added to a compound verb (i.e. an augment 
that is added inside a word) 

Eyypay(at)os, -ov written, containing letters, descriptive of letters 

eyetpw (TOV TOvov) to wake up the accent (i.e. to accent with an acute accent 
the final syllable of an inherently oxytone word that had not been accented be- 
cause it was followed by another word in a sentence) 

EYEPTLKOS, -1], -6V enclitic (i.e. causing a preceding oxytone word to wake up 
its accent); with a final acute accent woken up 

EYKEAEVO(LA)TLKOS, -7, -Ov  hortatory 

€ykAtwa, -aTos, TO inflected form; form with grave accent 

EYKALLATLKOS, -1], -OV = EYKALTLKOS 

€ykhivw — to inflect; to throw back the accent, pronounce as an enclitic, change 
an acute accent to grave; (mid.) to be enclitic 

EyKALOLS, -EwWS, verbal mood, inflection, enclitic form, throwing back of the 
accent, change of acute accent to grave; see Lallot (1997: ii. 281-2, 314-15, 
1998: 164-5), Sluiter (1990: 86-9), Dalimier (2001: 421) 

€YKALTEOV one must use as enclitic 

EYKALTLKOS, -, -OV_ enclitic (a word that attaches for purposes of accentuation 
to the one preceding it, thereby causing various accentual complications) 

EOLLOS, -OV customary, in use 

e8viKds, -, -6v dialectal, indicating nationality; (as neut. subst.) ethnic 

eos, -ous, TO usage; see Lallot (1997: ii. 177) 

elSiKds, -, -dv specific, not generic; see Swiggers and Wouters (1995a: 
151-2) 
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eldos, -ous, TO type, species, derivational status (i.e. primitive or derived); see 
Lallot (1998: 131, 149-50, 170); cf. 4.1.41 

€lKAOLOS, -0oV, O conjecture, guessing 

eis cf. 4.1.29 

eEKBdAAwW to elide, suppress 

eKBon, -fis, 1 elision, suppression 

EKSEXOLAL to accept, receive 

EKSOOLS, -EWS, T) text, publication, edition; see M. L. West (2001: 50-73), Van 
Groningen (1963), Lallot (1997: ii. 7); Erbse (1959: 291-2), GG ii.ii. 1-2 

EKSpoyn, -fis, 1 elision, suppression 

EkOeo|Los, -ov irregular 

ek8ndtvw to make feminine 

EKO\(Bw to elide, suppress (a letter) 

EKOALLS, -EWS, |  elision (elimination of a final vowel before a word beginning 
with a vowel), suppression (of a letter), ecthlipsis (elision in Latin of final syl- 
lables ending in -m) 

exketwat to be set forth 

€KKOTITW to cut out, mark out 

EKAELTITLKOS, -1, -OV elliptical 

ékvettw = €ddE(TIW, cf. 4.1.35 


éxmimTw to arise from, be produced from, be derived from 

ExTaOLs, -Ews, | lengthening (of a vowel, syllable), augment, long form (of vowels 
that can be long or short) 

EKTATLKOS, -), -OV having a tendency to lengthen (+ gen.) 

exteivw to lengthen (a vowel, syllable), augment 

EKQEPW to pronounce; (pass.) to be formed (with, + 8td; from, + amd) 

eK@opa, -GS, pronunciation 

EKPWVEW to pronounce 

EKQMWVTOLS, -EWS, 1} pronunciation, exclamation 

€dAetTINS, -€S = EAALTINS 

EMAELTITLKOS, -1, -6V elliptical, defective 

€\Aeitw to be lacking, cf. 4.1.35 

Eddees, -Ews, 1] ellipsis (omission of words that can be understood from the 


context), omission (of a letter); see Lallot (1997: ii. 20) 
EAANVLOLLOs, -0v, Ouse of pure Greek; use of the koiné dialect; see Schenkeveld 
1994: 281-91) 
€dAuTs, -€S defective, elliptical 
eutradys, -€s modified, inflected 
EULTEPLEKTLKOS, -, -OV including, inclusive 
euTeptkapBave to include 
ELLTEPLANTTLKOS, -1, -OV including, inclusive 


e€wgatvw to indicate, mean 
ELLMAVTLKOS, -1), -OV expressive, vivid 
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EUL@acts, -EWS, | Meaning, emphasis; suggestion (as opposed to expression); 
see Van Ophuijsen (1993a) 

év cf. 4.1.33 

€vah\ayn, -fs, 1 change in order, interchange 

EVAVTLOTHS, -NTOS, opposition 

EVAVTLULATLKOS, -1], -OV adversative (marking opposition, of conjunctions, as 

OWS) 

EVAPKTLKOS, -1), -OV inchoative 

evders, -€s defective 

deta, -as, 1 lack, defectiveness 

evdlTAacidgw to reduplicate 

EVEPYELA, -AS, 1] active voice, action; see Swiggers and Wouters (1996: 143— 
5), Van Ophuijsen (1993a) 

vepyéw to act; 0 €vepydv the subject; 0 Evepyovpevos the object 

EVEPYNTLKOS, -N, -OV active 


Me 


EVEOTUS, -OA, -OS present; (as masc. subst.) the present tense; see Lallot (1998: 

172) 

QELS, -EWS, insertion 

EVLKOS, -1}, -6v singular 

VOLG, -aS, T} meaning, sense; see Van Ophuijsen (19932) 

EVTEMS, -€S complete 

EVUTOKPLTOS (UTO)OTLYLT punctuation put after the protasis, dramatic pause; 
see Blank (1983a) 

€€akodovséw to follow (an analogical rule) 

e€adkayn, -fs, } alteration, variation 

E€EdTWOLS, -EwWS, ] explanation, paraphrase 

e€dattwtos, -ov having six cases 

€Eaov)AaBos, -ov _ having six syllables 

e€attiKiCw to Atticize, express in Attic form 

e€€yepots, -€ws N raising of the accent (to an acute) on the final syllable of an 

oxytone word 


e€nyéovat to explain, interpret, write a commentary on 

e€tynots, -ews, explanation, commentary; see Lallot (1998: 77) 

e€nyntis, -ov, 0 interpreter, commentator 

e€nyntiKds, -4, -6v explanatory 

eis, TO sequence in which words are to be taken, normal word order, gram- 
matical sequence; (as indeclinable adj.) following, next; see Lallot (1997: ii. 68), 
Sluiter (1990: 68); cf. 4.1.38 

e€opadtCw to form according to the rule 

€Ewbev from outside; €€w0ev tpocdapyBdvw to supply or understand a word; 
E€wPev (TPCT )KALVn/(TIPOT)AGLBAVW to augment (add an € from outside); EEwHev 
kdtots/xpovos/avEnots augment, addition of letters to a word (e.g. €-Ketvos) 

€€dOnots, -ews, ) expulsion (of a letter) 

eTayyeAdta, -as, 7 meaning 
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Me 


atpw to raise, make acute (of the accent) 
akoAov8yTLKOs, -4, -6v inclined to follow (of 8€ when it follows pév) 


Mme 


me 


addnvta, -as, ] sequence, continuous series 


fan 


GAAnAos, -ov in succession, one after another 
AMANAOTHS, -NTOS, | repetition, duplication 
ay.@oteptCw to have two forms (e.g. acc. sing. ending in -v or -a), to have doubt- 


Mme 


ms. 


ful quantity (of vowels) 


fan 


avasit\aovaoyds, -ov, 0 doubling, gemination 


Mme 


avasithuots, -ews, 1 reduplication, gemination 


mM. 


atopn(wa)tiKdos, -, -ov dubitative (expressing doubt or question); see 
Dalimier (2001: 275) 

avédvw to increase, lengthen 

avénots, -ews, } lengthening (esp. of vowels) 

€(o08os, -ou, 1} coming in from outside (of extra letters added to a word) 


m. 


mM. 


Mm. 


mM. 


€KTaots, -ews, 7 lengthening (of a vowel or a word, especially lengthening 
at the end of a word) 

€EKTATLKOS, -1, -oV lengthening 

extetvw to lengthen (a syllable, or a word), pronounce as long 


ms 


ms. 


ms. 


€vdeats, -€WS, 1 insertion of a letter or word, epenthesis (the insertion of a 
sound to make a word easier to pronounce) 


eVv0eTLKOS, -, -OV inserted 


Mm. 


evTtOnt to insert 

e€nyéouat to explain besides 

e€NynLatiKos, -1], -OVv epexegetical (providing further explanation) 

e€tynots, -ews, explanation 

nNpwevy (EyKAtots) subjunctive (from atpw, i.e. the mood with the magni- 

fied thematic vowel) 

ett cf. 4.1.31 

ETLCEUKTLKOS, -1}, -OV connective; taking the subjunctive; see Schenkeveld 
(1982), Lallot (1997: ii. 236), Dalimier (2001: 352-3) 

eTiCevéls, -Ews, | repetition, addition 

eTLBETLKOS, -1, -OV added; adjectival, pertaining to an epithet, (as neut. subst.) 


Mm. 


mM. 


Mm. 


mM. 


ms 


adjective 

(8eTos, -ov adjectival, (as neut. subst.) epithet, adjective; see Lallot (1998: 
151-2) 

{Kolvos, -ov epicene (of gender; there is a distinction between two types of 


Ms 


Mme 


what we might call common gender, kotvév “common” and ET KOLVoV “epicene,” 
whereby the former term is used for nouns that can be masculine or feminine 
according to the sex of the referent (e.g. 0 or) ttT0s) and the latter is used for 
nouns that always have the same gender regardless of the sex of the referent, 
as 1] xeAL6uiv “swallow,” which is used for both male and female swallows) 


LKOLVWVEW to be in common, share in common 


Mme 


Mme 


LKpdTeLa, -as, 1) prevalence, authority 
iketttw to be defective (lack certain forms) 


fan 
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Mme 


ne Me Me Me Me Me Me ne Me Me n- Me Me Me Me Me Me 


ms. 


ms. 


ETLAOYLOTLKOS, -1], -OV inferential, illative (indicating motion into) 
eTLpeptCoLevos, -n, -ov distributive; partitive (of genitives) 

emipepiCw to distribute 

ETLWLEpLo}Los, -1, -Ov distribution; parsing; division of a sentence into words; 


analysis; classification 


tTAOKH, -fSs, | insertion (of letters); combination (e.g. of letters or phrases); 
(in meter) conversion of rhythms by change in order of syllables 
(ppnua, -atos, TO adverb; see Lallot (1998: 221-30, 1999) 


: 


LppnLaTiKds, -4, -6v adverbial 


tonpaota, -as, 1 marking, notation, indication 
LOTAATLKOS, -1), -OV epistolary; dative, ETLOTAATLKT (TTGOLS) dative case 
LOTEPNOLS, -EWS, } asecond negation cancelling an earlier one 


LOUvaholgn, -fs, 1] elision at the close of a verse; coalescence of two syllables 
into one 


LOVVELTITWOLS, -EWS, T} succession of words with similar-sounding endings 
and the same vowels 


tovv8eTos, -ov compound (esp. of meters) 


LTAYLATLKOS, -h, -Ov subsidiary; appositive, postpositive; see Lallot (1997: 
ii. 157) 

(Taols, -€Ws, 1] intensity, intensification; presence of the acute accent; see 
Lallot (1997: ii. 83) 

doow to place after 


L 


LTATLKOS, -1j, -Ov intensive, intensifying 


a 


tTetvw — to intensify 
TLTENMEOTLKOS, -, -OV_ indicating purpose or result; see Dalimier (2001: 356-8) 
LTETAPLEVOS, -N, -ov comparative (of degree); acute (of accent) 


L@épopat to follow (e.g. of letters in a word, or words in a sentence; + dat.); 
see Dalimier (2001: 259-60) 

t@deypa, -atos, TO exclamation, interjection 

TL@opa, -ds, 1 conclusion; act of following immediately; see Lallot (1998: 252), 
Dalimier (2001: 411-12) 

pop(nT)tKos, -1, -dv _ illative (indicating motion into), inferential, forming 


= 


the second or subsequent clause 
puvew to exclaim 


= 
= 


= 


PUVA, -aTOS, TO interjection, exclamation 
PUVNOLS, -EWS, 1) interjection 
NWYNTLKOV, -ov, TO an added word 


= 


= 


txwptacw to call or name in the local dialect or language 


LXWPLOS, -d, -oV native, in the local dialect or language 
TAYPALWATOS, -ov of seven letters 
TWS0S, -00, 1 epode (part of a lyric ode sung after the strophe and antistrophe) 


w0s, -ov, 0 refrain; shorter verse of a couplet 


avupta, -as, | name, additional name, nickname 
avupov (6vona) epithet, additional name; see Lallot (1998: 155-6) 
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epunveta, -as, 1 expression, explanation, interpretation, translation 

EPLNVEUTLKOS, -1, -6V expressive, interpretive 

EpWOTNLA, -aTOS, TO question (esp. one answered with “yes” or “no”); see Dalimier 
(2001: 274) 

EPWTNLATLKOS, -1], -OV interrogative 

EpUTNOLS, -EWS, T) question 

e€oouevos, -ov future 

€owev inside (of the internal augment and reduplication found in verbs com- 
pounded with a preposition, as kaTéyparsa) 

ETepap8os, -ov of different number; (as neut. subst.) change of number (as 

a figure of speech) 

ETepoyevijs, -€S of different gender; (as neut. subst.) change of gender (in a 

constructio ad sensum) 

etepdcuyos, -ov differently formed; (as adv.) in a different declension 

ETEPOLWOLS, -EWS, 1 alteration, change 

ETEPOKALTOS, -ov — irregularly inflected (of nouns) 

ETepoTdGeta, -as,1 reflexivity, reciprocity 

ETEpPOTITUITOS, -ov having cases formed from different stems (as péyas, We yaAou); 

(as neut. subst.) change of case (as a figure of speech) 

ETEpoonpavtos, -ov with different meaning 

-€TEpooXNATLOTOS, -ov differently formed; (as neut. subst.) change of gram- 

matical form (as a figure of speech) 

ETEpo@wuveopwat to be different in sound 

ETEPOXpOVos, -oVv (as neut. subst.) change of tense (as a figure of speech) 

eTepwvupta, -as, ny difference of name, lack of synonymy 

ETepuvupos, -ov with different meaning, with different name 

ETULNYOPEW to derive 

eTupnyopta, -as, } etymology, derivation 

€Tupodoyew to analyze a word and find its origin, argue from etymology 

ETupodoyla, -as, 1 etymology; see Lallot (1998: 79-80) 

ETULONOYLKOS, -, -OV etymological; (as masc. subst.) etymologist 

ETULOV, -OV, TO etymology, true sense of a word according to its origin 


ETULOTNS, -NTOS, 1] true meaning of a word 

evaoTiKds, -4, -6v Bacchanalian, exclamatory (of adverbs etc.) 
evypappatia, -as, 1) calligraphy 

evdiddeTos, -ov — easily affected, well-arranged 

EVETEKTATOS, -ov naturally lengthened 

evdeTiCw to be suitably employed 

ev0eTLOLLOS, -0v, 0 convenience, orderly arrangement 


ev0eTOs, -Ov_ well-arranged, easy to use 

evOUVvouaL = OpP0TOVEOLAL 

evdvs, -cia, -U nominative; ev0eia (TTMOLS) nominative case 

EUKTLKOS, -1], -OV expressing desire (of adverbs and verbs); eUktTiK (EyAtots) 
optative mood 
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eVpddaKTos, -ov liquid (of consonants) 

evTapddektos, -ov acceptable, admissible 

evpuguwvia, -as, 1 broadness of sound 

evouvbecia, -as, ] good arrangement of words 

EVOUVOETOS, -OV easy to compound into a word 

evouvTaKTos, -ov well-arranged, with good syntax, easy 

evouvtaéta, -as, 1|_ the state of being evotvtaKktos 

EVONLNTLKOS, -4, -OV with auspicious meaning 

EVMNLLOLLOS, -OU, Ouse of an auspicious word for an inauspicious one 

evguvia, -as, 1 euphony 

e€v@uvos, -ov euphonious 

€UxXq, -fs, 1 wish, prayer 

evxpnotéopat to be in common use (of words) 

E@e\KUOILOS, -0v, 0 affixation of nu-movable or a similar suffix (see €(@eAKVOTLKOS ) 

EQEAKVOTLKOS, -1}, -OV attracting, attracted, suffixed (esp. of the k in oUK and of 
nu-movable, called v €@eAkvoTLKd6v); see Lallot (1997: ii. 47) 

EMEPLNVEUTLKOS, -, -OV explanatory 

EQETLKOS, -1}, -OV expressing desire (of verbs) 

EMOAaPLEVOS, -N, -OV corrupt 

Cevypa, -atos,T6 connection, zeugma (figure of speech in which two subjects 
are used with a predicate that strictly belongs only to one of them) 

ZnvosorTetos, -a, -ov of or pertaining to Zenodotus 

NOLKds, -1), -OV expressive 

niBpaxus, -eta, -v lasting half a short syllable 

TLL@wvos, -ov continuant (consonant that is not a stop, i.e. that can be pro- 
nounced for an indefinite length of time (C, €, b, A, u,v, p, 0); note that this is not 
the same as English “semivowel,” which refers to w andy); see Lallot (1998: 102) 

7XOs, -ov, 0 sound, breathing 

SavaoTiKds, -, -Ov exclamatory, expressing astonishment (of adverbs, 
interjections) 

Qetao}.os, -o, 0 inspiration, frenzy 

8éy.a, -aTos, TO base form (primary, non-derived form); see Lallot (1997: ii. 45) 

8eyaTiCw to establish as a base form; assign a meaning or gender arbitrarily 

SepaTiKds, -4, -Ov pertaining to the base form, primary (not derivative); 6¢aTUKd 
elements; 6epaTiKuTEpos using several different base forms 

§epaTLtopds, -ov, 0 arbitrary determination, conventional arrangement 

QeyatoToléw to make into a Séua 

Q€ats, -EWS, } convention, form (esp. original form or derived form), position 
(in meter, of syllables long by position), downbeat, stop (in punctuation); see 
Lallot (1998: 109-11) 

DeTLKds, -1, -OV positive (degree); affirmative; expressing obligation (of forms 
in -Téov) 

OnAruKos, -, -6v feminine 

OyAvvw to make a feminine form 
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OnAruTpeTs, -€s feminine 

Ondvs, -eta, -U female, feminine 

Otis, -Ews, 7 = EKOALbLS 

Ppnv(nT)iKdos, -4, -Ov pertaining to lament, interjection 

"lakés, -d, -6v Tonic 

‘lds, -d50s, 1 Tonic dialect 

iétd¢w to be peculiar, be specific to an individual, be proper (of nouns) 

idtacpds, -ov, 0 peculiarity; conversion to a proper name 

LStKOS, -1), -OV = ELOLKOS 

iStoTdeta, -as, 1) reflexivity, reciprocity 

iStoTrabrjs, -€s___ reflexive, intransitive 

iStos, -d, -ov proper, specific, not generic; (as neut. subst.) specificity 

iSLd6Tns, -NTOS, 11 peculiarity, individuality, individual nature; ets t8.6T]Ta as 
a proper name 

iStdTuTos, -ov of a peculiar form 

iStwid, -aTos, TO peculiarity of style, unique feature, (individual) style 

itiTHs, -ov, 0 layman, ignoramus 

iStwtt€w to pronounce in the local manner 

iStwttKos, -y, -Ov unskilled, unlearned 

LStwTtoos, -ov, 0 vulgar phrase; ad hominem argument 

LKETLKOS, -1, -OV pertaining to supplication (of verbs) 

todpt8os, -ov having the same (grammatical) number 

iooduvapew to be equivalent to, mean the same thing 

iooSuvayta, -as, 7] equivalence in meaning 


> 


toodvvayos, -ov equivalent in meaning 


as 


iadfvyos, -ov of the same number and person 


> , 


iookatddnkTos, -ov having the same ending 


> Z 


LOOOTOLXYEW = AVTLOTOLXEW 

LOOOTOLXLGA = GVTLOTOLXLa 

igoovdAaBéw to have the same number of syllables 
igoovAAaBia, -as, 1 equality of syllables 


> , 


igootvAdaBos, -ov having the same number of syllables 

iooxpovéw to have the same length, number of syllables, or number of time- 
units 

iadxpovos, -ov the same length, consisting of the same number of time-units 

totopta, -as, )_ the usage of the ancients; a story or piece of information al- 
luded to by a poet that requires explanation 

‘lwvikds, -4, -Ov lonic 

iwt(ak)iCw to write with iota 

iwTaKtowos, -ov, 0 doubling or repetition of iota (esp. in Latin) 

iwToypagew to write with iota 

Kabdp(e)tos, -ov pure, correct 

ka8ap(tjevw to be pure, be correct, be preceded by a vowel, contain a pure 


syllable 
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Ka8apohoyéw to be precise or accurate in language 

Ka8apdos, -d, -6v pure, unmixed, clear, simple, preceded by a vowel (rather than 
a consonant) 

ka96_ that (introducing indirect statements) 

ka8dT. because 

KALVOOXNLATLOTOS, -ov newly or strangely formed 

KaLVOOXNLOS, -ov newly or strangely formed 

KALVOOXTHLWV, -ov newly or strangely formed 

KALVO@wVOS, -Ov new-sounding 

KALPLKOS, -, -OVv temporal 

KALPLOAEKTEW to use (a word) appropriately 

KakoouvdeTos, -ov — ill-composed 

kakoouvTaéta, -as, 1 bad grammar 

kakogwvia, -as, 1] cacaphony 

KaKO@wVvOS, -ov cacophonous, ill-sounding 

KAAAL@WVEW to speak beautifully, pronounce euphoniously 

KaAAL@wvia, -as, 1) euphony 

KavoviCw — to prescribe rules, conjugate, give the rule or paradigm, parse; KavoviCeTat 
the rule is... 

KAVOVLKOS, -1, -OV regular 

KQVOVLOLLG, -aTOS, TO grammatical rule 

Kavu, -dvos, 0 rule, paradigm, metrical scheme 

KapiCw to speak like a Carian, speak barbarously 

kata cf. 4.1.32 

kataBibdgw to throw the accent forward to the following syllable or to the end 

of the word 

KkaTtaBiBaots, -ews, 7 = KaTaBiBaoLds 

KaTaBiBaopds, -ov, 0 act of throwing the accent forward to the following syl- 

lable or to the end of the word 

KaTayAwtTiCw to compose using rare words, speak in dialect 


KaTayhwttos, -ov full of rare words 
KaTaheyw (TOV TOvov) = KaTAaBLBAacw 
Kataheitw to lack, be defective 
KaTaAnyw to end 


KATAGANKTLKOS, -1], -6V terminal; leaving off; catalectic (in meter, lacking one 
syllable in the last foot of a verse) 

KATAANELS, -Ews, 1 ending, final syllable; cadence or close of a period 
KaTad\nAta, -as, 1) = KATAAANASTHs; see Donnet (1967: 153) 

KaTddAnios, -ov rightly constructed, congruent, agreeing 


KATAAANAOTNS, -NTOS, | correct form, correct construction, agreement, gram- 
matical regularity; see Lallot (1997: ii. 8), Sluiter (1990: 50-1), Blank (1982: 
27-31, 45-9, 55-7) 

KaTadoydénv in prose 

KaTatepatow to close, end with or together with (+ ets + acc.) 
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KaTaTTLKLCW to speak Attic 
KaTa@aots, -€ws, 1} affirmation, affirmative particle 
KATAPATLKOS, -, -OVv affirmative, emphatic 


KaTa@opd, -as, n pronunciation, utterance 

KaTAXpNOts, -Ews, | improper use of words, catachresis (application of a term 
to a thing that it does not properly denote, perversion of a trope or metaphor) 

KATAXPNOTLKOS, -1, -6v misused, misapplied 

KaTaxpnotikas by extension 

KaTNHYOPEW — to signify, be the predicate; see Sluiter (1990: 93-5), Lallot (1997: 

ii. 58-9) 

KaTYyOpnLa, -aTos, TO predicate 


kaTnyoptKds, -6v affirmative; predicative; infinitive; categorical (as opposed to 
hypothetical), (as neut. subst.) statement combining subject and predicate 

KaTIyopovpeEvov, -ov, TO predicate; see Pfister (1976), Lallot (1994b), Idefonse 
(1994) 

katop§6w to correct, (pass.) be correct, follow the pattern 

KaTOPIWLA, -aTOS, TO correct usage 

KaTOPAWOLS, -EWS, correction; see Dalimier (2001: 223-4) 


L 


KATWHLOTLKOS, -1], -OV pertaining to affirmative oaths (of adverbs) 


ketpiat to appear, be attested, be correct 

KEhEVOTLKOS, -1], -OV hortatory 

Kepata, -as, 1) apex ofa letter (the top of it, in the written form), (by extension) 
word 

KEPAVVULL, -UwW to coalesce by crasis, contract 

KeXNVOs, -OTOS, TO gap, lacuna (from xdoKw) 

Ktvéw to inflect; alter (a manuscript reading) 

ktvnua, -atos, T6 inflection 

Ktvjots, -Ews, 7 inflection 

ktovndov — like a pillar, in vertical lines from top to bottom 

Kipvdw) to mix, contract (of vowels) 

KAfjots, -ews, 1) calling, nominative, vocative 

KANTLKOS, -, -OV vocative, of calling or address; KAnTLKH (TTGotS) the voca- 
tive case; KANTLKOV ET ppnua the particle «; see Lallot (1998: 148) 

KA(wa, -atos, TO inflected form, inflection 

kAivw to inflect, decline, augment 

KAtots, -ews, inflection, declension, augment, reduplication 

kduTLKOs, -1, -ov declinable, pertaining to inflection (esp. declension); KAtTLKOV 
LOPLOV augment 

kotwt(w to put the accent to sleep (i.e. change an acute on a final syllable to 
grave) 

KOL[LLOLS, -EWS, T) putting the accent to sleep (i.e. changing an acute on a final 
syllable to grave) 

KOLLLLOLOS, -0U, O = KOL[LLOLS 

KOLVOAEKTEW to use ordinary language 
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KOLVOAEKTOS, -oV in ordinary language 

Koworeéia, -as, ordinary language 

Kotvodoyta, -as, } koiné dialect, dialog, ordinary language 

KoLVvos, -h, -Ov colloquial or non-literary Greek; kot, (6tdAeKTOS) koiné dia- 
lect, kotvot writers using the koiné dialect; kotvov yévos common gender (see 
above s.v. €T1iKotvos); capable of being long or short (of vowels a, t, v); Kot] 
ovhAaBr anceps (syllable capable of being either long or short); of ambiguous 
or mixed meter (of poems); in the middle voice (of verbs); Kotvov 6vopia com- 
mon noun; dO KoLVvoU zeugma (a figure of speech using a verb or adjective 
with two nouns, to only one of which it is strictly applicable, while the word 
applicable to the other noun is omitted); see Lallot (1998: 115-17) 

KOLV6TNS, -NTOS, |) common gender; zeugma, sharing of a word by two clauses 
(esp. in phrase €v kotvéTyTt TapakapBdaveobat ) 

KoTTa, TO koppa (9) 

Kopwris, -iS0s, 1 coronis (a sign, like a smooth breathing, used to indicate 
crasis; also a sign indicating the end of a book or other section of a literary 
work); end 

Kov@tcw to elide 

KOU@LOLOS, -ov, 0 elision 

KpGOls, -€EWS, 1) mixing, combination, crasis (combination of two vowels, often 
from two different words, into one, as ToUvopa for Tov Gvoya); occasionally 
also synaeresis (removal of diaeresis to create a diphthong, as Tats from Tats); 
see Lallot (1997: ii. 109) 

Kptots, -ews, 1} judgement, literary criticism 

KPLTLKOS, -1}, -OV critical; (as masc. subst.) scholar, literary critic, grammarian 

KTYTLKOS, -, -OV possessive (of adjectives, pronouns, etc.); genitive, KTTLKT 
(TALS) genitive case; see Lallot (1998: 133) 

KUPLOAEKTEW to use words in their proper or literal sense 

kuptoreéta, -as, use of literal rather than figurative expressions, proper speech 

Kuplodoyta, -aS, 1) proper meaning of a word, proper speech, use of literal rather 
than figurative expessions 

KUPLOS, -d, -OV proper; KUpLOV (GvoLLa) proper name; Kupiws properly; KUpLos 
TOVoOs principal accent, high tone; see Lallot (1998: 150), Matthaios (1996) 

KUPLWVULLA, -aS, T} proper name, use of a proper name 

add, -Gs, talk, conversation, dialect 

Aa(u)BSaktoyds, -ov, 6 defect in pronunciation, dissonance of repetition of 
lambda 

Aeitw to be lacking, be incomplete, be omitted; (pass.) remain; cf. 4.1.35 

Aetbis, -Ews, NY omission 

AEKTLKOS, -1), -OV prose, in colloquial style, stylistic, pertaining to expression, 
with the force of a word (of the ending -6ev) 

AeKTOS, -1, OV capable of being spoken; (as neut. subst.) expression, phrase, 


meaning 
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A€EELS, -ews, N_ word, phrase, speech, diction, style, peculiar word (hence AéEets 
glossary), text of an author (as opposed to commentary); see Lallot (1998: 119- 
22), Swiggers and Wouters (1996: 129-31) 

\yyw to terminate, end in (+ dat.), have a final syllable in (+ dat.) (also middle) 

ANKTLKOS, -4, -6V terminal, at the end 

Aa, -aTos, TO base form, premise 

AAELS, -Eews, 1 ending 

\dyos, -ov, 0 phrase, sentence, complex term; analogy, rule, principle, oration, 
narrative, utterance, speech, language; section, division (of a speech); proverb, 
saying; prose, dialog (note that \éyos never means “word” in grammatical con- 
texts); see Lallot (1998: 119-22), Wouters (1975) 

Mvots, -Ews, resolution (metrical, of a long into two shorts; or of a long vowel 
into two vowels, as TéAtos for HALos); looseness of structure in writing, esp. 
asyndeton 

dv to resolve (a long into two shorts) 

LAKPOKATGANKTEW to end ina long syllable 


LAKPOKATAANKTOS, -ov ending in a long syllable 
LaKkpoTapahnkTos, -ov having a long penultimate syllable 
LaKpoTIEpLOSeUTOS, -ov verbose 

wakpotreptodos, -ov making or having long periods 


wakpds, -d, -6v long (of vowels or syllables); (as fem. subst.) mark indicating a 
long vowel 

LaKpoovAAaBos, -ov consisting of long syllables 

waKpoTns, -nTos, N length 

pakpvvw to lengthen 

LOLLWVULLKOS, -1), -Ov derived from the grandmother's name 

wax, -Ns, 1 conflict 

wdxoyat to be in conflict with; see Dalimier (2001: 257-8) 

peyahoypagéew to write with omega 

weye8os, -ous, TO (metrical) length, lengthening, augment 

peyeduvw to lengthen 

yeOlotayat to change into (+ €ls + acc.) 

wéAAwY (ypdvos) future (tense); see Lallot (1998: 172); pet’ dAtyov LédAAWY 
future perfect tense; see Wouters (1994) 

weptopos, -ov, 0 division, classification, distribution, parsing, scansion, divi- 
sion of a line into feet or a sentence into words; see Lallot (1997: ii. 169-70), 
Ildefonse (1997: 276-9), Sluiter (1990: 106) 

Epos, -ous, TO (AOyou) _ part of speech; word; see Lallot (1997: ii. 9, 30; 1998: 
122-5), Schenkeveld (1994: 269-73), Householder (1981: 4), Egenolff (1879) 

yeodcopat to be inserted in the middle, intervene, occupy a central position 

wEeoOTITWTOS, -ov inflected in the middle (of words like dott) 

EGOS, -N, -OV: LEOOV (ypduua) voiced consonant (f, y, 8); wéon (oTLyLN) 
middle stop (in punctuation, indicates a pause for breath greater than that of a 
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comma but less than that of a period/full stop, signified by a low point); wéon 
Tpoowdta: see Probert (2003: 17-18); "eon SidBects middle voice; see Collinge 
(1963), Lallot (1998: 91-2, 102-5, 168-70), Blank (1983a: 51-2) 

yeooovAAaBia, -as, 1 parenthesis 

weodTs, -ATos, 1 middle voice; pertaining to quality (of adverbs); see Collinge 
(1963), Lallot (1998: 168-70, 227), Rijksbaron (1986), Andersen (1989) 

peTaBaivuy to change 

weTaBaots, -Ews, 1 change, inflectional change, state of being transitive or not 
reflexive; see Dalimier (2001: 409—10) 

weTtaBatiKos, -1, -6v not reflexive (of pronouns), transitive (of verbs), transi- 
tional or copulative (of conjunctions) 

yeTaBiBacw to transfer, translate 

weTaBodn, -fs, 1 change 


weTaBortKds, -, -6v subject to change, mutable, doubtful (of the quantity of 
a, l, v) 

yeTaypappati¢w to transcribe in different orthography, transpose the letters 
of a word 

WETAYPALWLATLOLOS, -ov, O transcription into a different orthography 

YeTAypPAagn, -f}s, 7) transcription, translation, change of text or reading 

YEeTaAypad~w to copy, transcribe, alter or correct what one has written, translate 

weTaywW to translate, derive; (pass.) be borrowed 

WeTAVEOLS, -EWS, 1] transposition, metathesis (transposition of letters), change 
(of a letter), plagiarism 

WETAKLVEW to change 

weTtakAtvu to change (esp. of case) 

WETAKALOLS, -EwS, | change of case; = peTAANLS 

yeTarapBavw to change, change construction, use in place of, take words in 
another sense, parody, translate, interpret 

LETAANTTLKOS, -1, -OV pertaining to LeTAATPLS 

WEeTAANBLS, -Eews, | substitution; change, change of construction, change in 
dialect, change of name, translation; see Sluiter (1990: 111-17), Lallot (1997: 
ii. 93) 

peTadrAayn, -fs, 1] change, exchange 

yEeTAahkdoow to change, transpose 

weTapetbts, -ews, 1 exchange, alteration 

HETALOPMdw to transform 

weTaev intermediate, neuter 

weTtaévtns, -nTos, 1 middle position, interval 

YeTATIAGOLOs, -ov, 0 metaplasm (formation of case or tense forms from a non- 
existent nominative or present base form), transformation, poetic license 


weTaTAdcow to change; (pass.) be formed by metaplasm 


WETATAGOTLKOS, -, -6v changed in form 


yeTaToLew to change, transpose 


weTaTOtNots, -ews, | change, alteration 
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WETATITWOLS, -EWS, | change, inflection 

WETATTWTLKOS, -, -6v liable to change; common (of the quantity of vowels a, 
L, Uv) 

yeTaouvTiOnut to change, alter the arrangement of a sentence 

yeTaovpw to alter in form 

yeTaoxnuati¢w to change form, inflect 

WETACXNLATLOLOS, -ov, O change of form, inflection 

WETATAELS, -EWS, transposition, metathesis 


WETATLONLL to transpose, change 


WETATUTWOLS, -€WS, 1 transformation, resolution of a compound into two simple 
words 

HEeTAPEpW to use metaphorically 

weTa@opa, -Gs, } metaphor 

LETA@OPLKOS, -, -OV metaphorical, apt at metaphors 

wEeTaMpacw to paraphrase, translate 

WETAPPAOLS, -EWS, T] paraphrase 

yeTaxapakTypicw to change the orthography 

HETOVOLAOTLKOS, -1}, -6v indicating participation (of adjectives), derivative ad- 
jective; see Lallot (1998: 159) 

WETOXT, -fS, 1] participle; see Lallot (1998: 187-90; 1999) 

LETOXLKOS, -1}, -OV_ participial 


WETWVUELLA, -aS, T) metonymy (use of one word for another) 

unKvvu to lengthen 

UNnkvop.os, -ov, 0 lengthening 

UNTPWVULLKOS, -, -OV metronymic, named after one’s mother 

LLKPOYPAVEeW to write with a short vowel, esp. omicron 

LOVasLKOs, -1}, -6V unique, having a single form, having one ending for all three 
genders, single 

yovdcw to be unique 

Lov], -iS, 1] preservation (of letters), persistence (of accent) 

wovypns, -€S rare, peculiar, not analogical, anomalous 

wovoyevrs, -€s having only one gender 

LOVOYPALWLaTOS, -ov consisting of only one letter 

LLOVOKALTOS, -ov indeclinable 

LovoTTpoowTew to have only one person 

LovoTipdowTos, -ov having reference to only one person (of pronouns, i.e. as 
opposed to possessive pronouns that refer to both possessor and possessed), 
having one person (of pronouns, i.e. €ketvos as opposed to i(nom. of ov), which 
has corresponding first and second persons) 

KLOVOTITWTOS, -ov with only one case, indeclinable 

ovoouh\aBew to be a monosyllable 

wovooudi\aBia, -as, nthe state of being monosyllabic 

wovoovAkaBos, -ov monosyllabic (of words), dealing in monosyllables (of 
grammarians) 
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LOVOOXNLATLOTOS, -ov of only one form, indeclinable 

LOVOTOVOS, -ov without elevation of the voice 

Lovo@soyyos, -ov, 7 monophthong, single vowel sound, single syllable or letter 

LOVO@wvos, -ov of one sound, indeclinable 

ovoxpovos, -ov always of the same quantity, occupying only one time-unit, 
short (of vowels) 

\LOpLOV, -ov, TO word, part of speech, prefix or suffix, see Dalimier (2001: 226- 
7, 392) 

WUy|LOs, -ov, O utterance or sound of the letter 1 

LUOTAaKLOWLOs, -ov, O repeated 1: sound 

voeéw to mean 

vontov, -ov, TO meaning; see Lallot (1997: ii. 10) 

vo8os, -N, -ov spurious (of literary works), hybrid (of foreign words partly adapted 
into the language) 

vots, -o0, 0 sense, meaning 

vuyn, -fis, 7 dot, punctuation mark 

vuypos, -ov, 0 sound of the letter v 

vovupos, -ov having no name 

olKELOTOVEOLaL to have its own accent 

OLKELW(LA)TLKOS, -1}, -OV possessive 

OLKTLKOS, 1], -OV expressing pity or lamentation (of verbs) 

olov as, such as (introducing examples of a previously stated rule); cf. 4.1.40 

OAtyos: eT’ OALyov péhAWY future perfect tense; see Wouters (1994) 

OAtyoovAAaBos, -ov — of few syllables 

OMywpéw to neglect, (pass.) be defective or badly formed; see Lallot (1997: ii. 225) 

OA6KANpOS -ov complete, in its original form, not subject to Ta9y 

Ouadtapds, -0v, 0 lack of accentual elevation, lack of accent 

Outrta, -as, 1 (current) usage 

Oudyhwooos, -ov of the same language, speaking the same language 

OmoetSeta, -as, 7) sameness, similarity of form or accent 

OoeLdys, -€s of the same form, indeclinable, related; see Lallot (1997: ii. 166-7) 

Omotoyevrs, -€s of the same gender 

OMoLoypagew to write alike 

OWOLOypagos, -ov written alike 

OMOLOKATAANKTEW to have similar endings 

OMOLOKATAANKTOS, -oVv ending alike 

Opotokatadnéia, -as, 1 similarity of endings 

OpotoTapdywyos, -ov similarly derived 

OmotoTpdowTos, -ov in the same person 


OmoLoTTPd@opos, -ov — similar in pronunciation 

OmotoTTwTos, -ov with a similar inflection, with similar endings, in a similar 
case, in the same case 

OLOLOONILOS, -ov meaning the same thing 

Opotdoxnpos, -ov of similar form, agreeing 
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OLOLOTENEUTOS, -ov ending similarly; (as neut. subst.) homoeoteleuton (a rhe- 
torical figure in which several cola have similar-sounding endings) 

OmoLoTys, -NTOs, N similarity 

Opototovos, -ov with similar accent 

OmoLtd@boyyos, -ov sounding similar 

OpoLtog~wvéw to sound like 

OLOLWLATLKOS, -1], -OV correlative, signifying resemblance or comparison, per- 
taining to a simile 

Omotwots, -Ews, 1 resemblance, comparison, simile 

OWOTLKOS, -1, -Ov related to swearing (of adverbs) 

OpmoTovew to have the same accent 

OwdTovos, -ov having the same accent 


¢ 


OpoTuTta, -as, T) sameness of form 


O“omuvew to sound the same or similar, coincide in form 

OLo@wvia, -as, 7 sameness of sound or form 

OLd6@uvos, -ov having the same sound 

OWdxpovos, -ov of the same time, quantity, or duration 

OMWVULEW to have the same name as, have the same meaning as 

Opwvupta, -as, 17 homonymy, ambiguity, homonymous word 

OLaVUpLOS, -ov homonymous, having the same name; (as neut. subst.) homonym 

Ovoyid, -aTOSs, TO noun or adjective, word; see Lallot (1997: ii. 22; 1998: 127— 
8; 1999) 

ovoudtw to name, utter 

OVOLaCta, -as, T) name, noun, language 

OVOLAOTLKOS, -, -OV nominative; bVoLaOTLKY (TTMOLS) the nominative case; 
pertaining to naming; 6voaoTiKdv (BLBALoV) vocabulary 

OVOLATLKOS, -1, -OV pertaining to nouns 

OvopaTobveTns, -ov, O namer 

OVOLATOPETLKOS, -1], -OV prone to name-giving 

OVOLATOTOLEW to coin words (by onomatopoeia) 


OvopaToTrotta, -as, } onomatopoeia (coining a word in imitation of a sound), 
neologism 

OVOLATOUPYEW = OVOLATOTOLEW 

d€bvw (of syllables) to pronounce or accent with an acute; (of words) to pro- 
nounce or accent with an acute on the final syllable 

dEvs, -€ta, -U acute; having an acute accent; d€€ta (Tpoowdia) the acute accent 

d€uTovew (of syllables) to pronounce or accent with an acute; (of words) to pro- 
nounce or accent with an acute on the final syllable 

d€UTOvos, -ov (of syllables) having an acute accent; (of words) having an acute 
accent on the final syllable 

O€VPHVEW to pronounce with an acute accent 

OPEKTLKOS, -1], -6V  conative (of verbs) 

opSoypagia, -as, 1) correct writing, orthography 

Op80éTELa, -aS, ) correct pronunciation, diction 
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Op80eTEw to speak or pronounce correctly 
dp8oroyew to speak correctly 


Op9d6TITWTOS, -Ov nominative 

Op86s, =, -6V nominative; 6p§7) (TTGots) the nominative case; active (of verbs); 
real or unmodified (of the accent); see Lallot (1998: 140-2) 

OpSoTtovéw to pronounce with the unmodified accent 

dp8oTévNaLs, -EwWs, NH use of the unmodified accent 

Op86ToVvos, -ov with the unmodified accent 

optCw to define 

Optopds, -ov, 0 definition; the idea expressed by the indicative 

OPLOTLKOS, -1}, -6V indicative; OptoTLKH (EyKALOLS) indicative mood 

OpKLKOs, -1], -OV pertaining to oaths 

OPKWILOTLKOS, -4, -OV used in oaths (of adverbs) 

dpos, -ov, 0 definition 

OTe: €08’ OTE sometimes 

OUVSETEPOS, -d, -OV neuter 

Ta8ntiKds, -1), -Ov _ passive (of verbs) 

Td80s, -ous, TO passive voice (of verbs); transformation/modification in form 


(of words; Td@n are an important concept in ancient grammatical theory and 
occur in many types, such as addition of letters to a word, subtraction of let- 
ters, metathesis, and tmesis); diacritic signs other than accents and breathings; 
see Swiggers and Wouters (1996: 142-5), Wackernagel (1876), Andersen 
(1989) 

TAALAAOYEW to repeat 

Tahtddoyla, -as, ) repetition 

TaVvTOLOV Yyevos common gender 

TATTWVUELLKOS, -1, -6v derived from the grandfather's name 

Tapa cf. 4.1.28 

TapdBaots, -ews, } song that accompanies the entrance of a chorus in drama; 

transgression, breaking a rule 

TapaBon, -f\s, | comparison 

TapaBoAtKds, -1, -OVv expressing comparison (of adverbs) 

TAapayyeALa, -aTOS, TO precept, rule 

TapaypaLpyatevw to alter by changing a letter, make an alliterative pun 

Tapaypappaticw to alter by changing a letter, emend by change of letters 

TapaypaLLaTLoyos, -ov, 0 change of letters, alliteration 

Tapaypagn, -fs, 1 marginal note or sign (esp. for indicating the end of a para- 
graph, but also for stage directions, spurious passages, end of sentence, change 
of speaker); parenthetical statement; see Dalimier (2001: 410) 

TapaypaguKds, -1, -6v in the form of a Tapaypa@n; forming a parenthetical 

statement 


Tapaypagos, -ov, } paragraphos (marginal sign indicating change of speaker 
in drama, corresponding sections in a chorus, or a division for other reasons 
between sections of text) 
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Tapayw to derive, form, inflect 

Tapaywyn, -is, q derivation, derived form, inflection, formation, addition to 
the end of a syllable 

Tapaywyds, -ov derived; see Lallot (1998: 131-3) 

Tapaséxopat to accept (a transmitted form or explanation); signify 


TapadvaCevKTLKos, -1), -6v (of conjunctions) subdisjunctive (a type of “or” used 
where either alternative alone and the two together are alike admissible); see 
Lallot (1998: 245) 

Tapdsoo0ts, -€ws, 1) transmission, grammatical doctrine, tradition; see Van 

Groningen (1963) 

Tapasoxn, -f\s, ] acceptance, use; €v Tapadsox{) yl yvopat (+ gen.) to admit 

the use of 


Tapddeots, -Ews, 1) juxtaposition (the state of being two separate words rather 
than a compound; also a type of word formation that joins words complete with 
their endings, as ALdo-Kopot, as opposed to composition, which uses only the 
stem form of the first element, so Ato-yevjs); apposition 

TAPaLVvEeTLKOs, -, -Ov  hortatory 

TapakaTnHyopnya, -aTos, TO = TapaotpBapa 

Tapaketat to be laid down, mentioned in books, cited, joined by juxtaposition 


(as opposed to composition), parallel, interpolated, derived; Tapaketjevos 
(xpdvos) the perfect tense; see Lallot (1998: 173) 
Tapakéhevats, -Ews, HY exhortation 
TAPAKENEVOLATLKOS, -), -OV  hortatory 
TapaKeheEVOTLKOS, -1], -OV hortatory (of adverbs) 
TapakAtvw to alter 
Tapakodousew — to follow logically 
TapaiapBavw to use, (pass.) to be found, occur, be used 
TApaepis, -EWS, -] omission, praeteritio 
Tapahknyw to be penultimate, have a penultimate syllable in (+ dat.) (also 
middle) 
TapdAnéts, -ews, ) penultimate syllable 
TapdAnses, -ews, 1) tradition, usage 
Tapahrayn, -f\s, 7 interchange (e.g. of gen. sing. -ov to -oLo, or of cases or per- 
sons), variation, change of meaning 
TapadAnAta, -as, 1) repetition of sounds or letters; pleonasm 
TAPAAANALOLOS, -Ov, O repetition 
Tapahdnros, -ov parallel, used pleonastically 
TApGAANAOTHS, -NTOS, repetition 
Tapahoyta, -as, 7 false form 
Tapahoyos, -ov irregular 
Tapavadtoxw to obliterate, modify, absorb 
TapaTacpLos, -ov, 0 change of grammatical form 
TapatAnpow to fill up (of an expletive particle) 


TapaTAnpwpa, -atos, TO pleonasm, expletive, superfluous complement 
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TAPATANPWLATLKOS, -1, -OV expletive (completing the sense or meter); see Lallot 
(1998: 252-4), Dalimier (1999; 2001: 380-2), Sluiter (1997b) 
Tapaonpetwots, -Ews, T marginal note, passing mention 

Tapdonpov, -ov, TO sign, marginal mark or note 

TapaoTatiKds, -4, -dv indicative of, denotative 

TapaovpBapa, -aTos, TO impersonal verb governing a dative 
TAaPaoUvaTITLKOS OVVSEGLoS causal connective particle; see Lallot (1998: 246— 
7), Dalimier (2001: 313-17) 

Tapaouvdttopat to be connected by a causal particle 

TapactvGeTos, -ov formed from a compound; (as neut. subst.) word derived 
from a compound; see Lallot (1998: 137-8) 

Tapaoxnati¢w to change form, decline, form a derivative, speak incorrectly, 
form similarly to (+ dat.) 

TAPaoXNLATLOLOs, -ov, 0 inflection, change of form 

Tapdtaots, -ews, 1 duration, continuance, time of the imperfect tense 


TAPATATLKOS, -1), -OV continuing, incomplete; imperfect, TapatatiKds (xpdvos) 
the imperfect tense; see Lallot (1998: 173) 
tapateivuy to extend, prolong, lengthen in pronunciation 


TAPATEAEVTALOS, -a, -ov penultimate 


TAPATEEUTOS, -oV penultimate 


TaPATHPNOLS, -Ews, 7) observation, note, observance of rules 


rapatiOnpit to juxtapose, place side by side without forming a compound 
TapaTpoTH, -f\s, 7 deviation, alteration, error 
TapavEnots, -Ews, 1) increase, metrical lengthening 


TapavEw to increase, augment, lengthen 

Tapapdetpw to corrupt; (pass.) be lost, become obsolete 

TapaSopd, -as, 1] corrruption 

TapagurAakn = TapaTnpryots 

TapagvAdgow to observe 

TApAaXPNOLs, -EwWS, N abuse 

Tapeyypa@w to write by the side, subjoin, interpolate 

Tapedpevw to be penultimate, have in the penultimate syllable 

TapEeLosv(v)w to insert 

TapekBoAn, -f\s, 7 digression, compilation of a set of critical remarks, com- 
mentary 

TApEKTAGLS, -EWS, ) lengthening, extension 

TApEeAnAvOuis, -vid, -dS past; TapehnAvOs (xpdvos) past tense; see Lallot 
(1998: 172) 

Tapehkvw to derive 

TapeéAkw to continue, be redundant, append, be derived 

Tapedretbis, -ews, }_ loss of one of two similar consonants 

TapeyTimtw to occur, be inserted, be included in one form 

TAPELTTWOLS, -EWS, T|_ insertion, parenthesis 


Tapep@atva to mean, signify; see Van Ophuijsen (1993a) 
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TAPELAGLS, -EWS, T} meaning, perversion of meaning 

TAPENLMATLKOS, -, -OV indicative, finite (of verbs) 

Tapévdects, -EwS, 1) insertion, parenthesis, interjection 

TapevdeTos, -ov interpolated 

TapevTiOnt to insert, interpolate 

TapéTopwat to accompany, follow; be an accident of (+ dat.; e.g. person and 
number are accidents of verbs); see Lallot 1997 (ii. 99) 

TapeTupLodoyew to allude to the etymology of a word 

Tapnxe€opat to resemble in sound, be derived from another word by such re- 
semblance, alliterate 

TAPHXNLA, -aTOS, TO = TAapNXNOLS 

Tapnxnots, -ews, 1 the use of words alike in sound but different in meaning 
TAPNXNTLKOS, -1, -6v  alliterative 

TaptoTnLt to express, establish 

Tapodkn, -fs, 1 redundancy, abundance, pleonasm 

Tapovondcw to form a derivative, name after 


Tapovonaota, -as, 1 assonance, derivative, use of a word first in its proper and 
then in its derived sense (note the difference from the modern use of “parono- 
masia” for “pun”) 

Tapoétvw to pronounce or accent a word with an acute on the penultimate 

syllable 

TapoguTOvéw to pronounce or accent a word with an acute on the penultimate 

syllable 

TapoétTtovos, -ov having an acute accent on the penultimate syllable 

TapoppNntiKds, -4, -6v denoting excitement or stimulation (of verbs) 

TAPUPLOTA|LEVOV, -oU, TO joint (lexical and/or grammatical) meaning; see Lallot 

(1997: ii. 21) 

Tapwvupidcw to call by a derived name 

Tapuvu(tjos, -ov derivative, derived from a noun, Latin cognomen, agnomen; 

see Lallot (1998: 135-6) 

TApWXNLEVOS (xpdvos) past (tense) 

TdoxW to be passive (of verbs), to be subject to changes 


TATPLKOS, -1}, -OV genitive, TaTPLKT (TTGOLS) genitive case 


TaTpwvuULEoLat to have the patronymic formed 


TaTpWVULLG, -as, 1} patronymic name 

TATPWVULLKOS, -1), -OV patronymic; see Lallot (1998: 133), Dalimier (2001: 
387-8) 

mTeCOS, -4, -Ov in or of prose; (as fem. subst.) prose 


Tevtdttwtos, -ov having five cases (of nouns) 

TevTaoUAAABos, -ov _ having five syllables (of words) 

TETOLNLEVOV (Gvo.a) neologism, onomatopoeia, onomatopoeic word 
Tepatoopat to end, terminate (in, + €is) 

TEPLALPEOLS, -EWS, 1) = A~alpeats 

TeEplypagn, -fis, 7 conclusion, end 
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TEpLypaguKds, -1}, -6v indicating a conclusion (of conjunctions, as 8, ye) 
Teptypd@w to enclose in brackets, reject as spurious, remove; conclude 


TEPLEKTLKOS, -1), -OV comprehensive; having both active and passive meaning 
(of verb forms), denoting a place in which things are situated (of nouns); see 
Lallot (1998: 158) 

TEPLKAGCW = TEPLOTIAW 

TeptK\aols, -EwS, | circumflex accent 

TEPLKAGW = TEPLOTIAW 

TEPLKOTH, -IS, ] section, passage 

TEPLKPATNOLS, -EWS, 1] prevailing significance, dominant meaning 

TEPLANTITLKOS, -1], -OV collective (of nouns) 

Teptodos, -ov, 1 clausula, (rhetorical) period 

TEPLTOLNTLKA praTa verbs of acquiring or benefitting 

TEploTaaLds, -ov, 0 circumflex accent 

TeptoTaw (of syllables) to pronounce with a circumflex, accent with a circum- 

flex; (of words) to pronounce or write with a circumflex on the final syllable 


TEPLOTI[LEVOS, -n, -ov (of syllables) having a circumflex accent; (of words) hav- 
ing a circumflex accent on the final syllable; TeptoTmpévy (TPCOWSia) the cir- 
cumflex accent; TEpLOTUPLEVOV PLA contract verb 

TEPLOOEVW = TAEOVACW 

Teploads, -1, -6v superfluous 

TeptocoovAkaBew to be one syllable longer, to be imparisyllabic 

TeptocoovAdaBos, -ov _ one syllable longer, imparisyllabic 

Teptoti¢w to mark with dots, punctuate 

TeEvOLS, -€WS, T) question 

TEVOTLKOS, -1], -OV interrogative 

Trayid¢w to inflect, decline 

TAayLaoLs, -ov, Ouse of oblique cases, inflection 

TAayLos, -n, -ov oblique (of cases), dependent (of constructions); Thayta 

(mTGots) oblique case 

TAdOLAa, -aTos, TO invention, fiction; see Papadopoulou (1999) 

TAcovacw o be superfluous, be redundant, use redundantly, have an added letter; 

to augment, reduplicate, or geminate; to have added (+ dat.) 

TAEOVvao}LOs, -ov, 0 addition of a letter; redundancy, pleonasm, use of redun- 

dant words or letters 

TAEOVvooUAAGBEW to consist of many or more syllables 

TANBUVTLKOS, -, -Ov plural 

TANPUVW to use, (pass.) to have or form a plural 

TANSvopds, -ov, 0 pluralization 

Tvevpa, -atos, TO breathing (rough or smooth) 

TvevjaTtiCw to write or pronounce with the breathing 

TVEULATLKOS, -, -OV pertaining to breathings 


TVEVLATWSNS, -€S pronounced with a strong breathing (of the consonants ©, 


b, 0, ¢) 
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Tovew to be active 

TOLOTNS, -TOS, quality 

ToALTevopEevn A€ELS cultured speech 

TOAVAEELS, -L_ containing many words 

ToAvoTnavTos, -ov having many meanings 

ToAvon|Los, -ov having many meanings 

ToAvovAAaBos, -ov _ polysyllabic 

TOAVOVELQWVOS, -OV containing many consonants 

TOAVOVVSEOLOS, -OV using many conjunctions or connecting particles 
ToAvoUVOETOS, -ov compounded from many elements 

ToAvwvuULtA, -as, 1) polyonymy, state of having many names; synonymy 
TOAUOVULLOS, -OV synonymous 

TOOOTNS, -NTOS, | quantity (of vowels or syllables, or with reference to adverbs 
of quantity); number of letters or syllables 


TpdypLa, -atos, TO action (esp. of verb); abstraction, object of thought; see Lallot 
(1997: ii. 206-7; 1998: 127-8), Swiggers and Wouters (1996: 131-4), Van 
Ophuijsen (1993a) 

Tpaypateta, -as, 1 treatise 

Tpodyw to pronounce 

TIPOALPETLKOS, -1], -OV pertaining to purpose or desire (of verbs, e.g. BovAopat) 

Tpoavaguvyjats, -EwWS, T) statement by anticipation, preface, proem 

TPOEKSLSWyLL to publish previously 

TPOEKKELLLGL to precede, be set forth previously, be cited above; Tpoekkei peva 

TTWTLKA case-forms presupposed by underlying adverbs 

TIPOVEDLS, -EWS, | preposition; prefixing; = Tpd08eots; see Lallot (1998: 211- 

19; 1999) 

TIPOVETLKOS, -1], -OV prepositional, of or for prefixing 

TpoKkaTadéyouat to be described beforehand 

Tpdketpat to be the topic of the current discussion; precede, be initial 

Tpornipati¢w to place before (esp. of the protasis in a condition) 

TPOANTTLKOS, -T, -OV anticipatory, of prolepsis 

TPOATBLS, -EWS, | anticipation, prolepsis 

TpoTapaAnyu to be antepenultimate, be in the antepenultimate syllable 


TPOTTAPOEVVTLKOS, -1), -OV given to placing an acute accent on the antepenulti- 
mate syllable 


TpoTapoE€vvuy to accent a word with an acute on the antepenultimate syllable 
TPOTTAPOEUTOVEW = TPOTTAPOEVVYW) 
TpoTTapOEUTOVIGLS, -EWS, T} accentuation with an acute on the antepenulti- 


mate syllable 


TpoTapoEUTOVvos, -ov having an acute accent on the antepenultimate syllable 


TpoTeEptoTaw to accent a word with a circumflex on the penultimate syllable 
TPOTEPLOTILEVOS, -N, -ov having a circumflex accent on the penultimate 
syllable 

mpds TL (Exov) _ relational (of nouns implying a relationship, as Tati and @idos); 
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relative, correlative; see Lallot (1998: 152), Swiggers (1997: 41-2), Swiggers 
and Wouters (1995a) 
Tpooayopevots, -Ews, | address, greeting, vocative 
TPODAYOPEUTLKOS, -1], -OV vocative; of address, greeting; TpooayopeuTLKT| 
(tT@o0LS) the vocative case; see Lallot (1998: 148) 
Tpooayopetw — to call 
TpocavTaToSt6wpt to retort, rejoin 
Tpocapatpew to remove letters repeatedly; (pass.) to suffer repeated aphaeresis 
Tpocypagn, -fis, 7] writing of iota subscript/adscript 
Tpocypa@w to write iota subscript/adscript; T Tpooyeypappwevov iota subscript/ 
adscript 
Tpoostatidnut to affect in addition 
Tpood.optoj.os, -ov, 0 further definition, determination, or specification 
TPOODEAEUVOLS, -EWS, 1] = TPCDHECLS 
Tpoonyopta, -as, ] common noun or adjective (as opposed to proper nouns), 


common noun (as opposed to both proper nouns and adjectives), appellative, 
greeting, address; see Lallot (1998: 129) 
TPOONYOPLKOS, -1], -OV appellative, generic, used in address; nominal, pertain- 
ing to a common noun; TpOONYoOPLKOV 6VOLLa Common noun, common name, 
Latin praenomen, cognomen 
Tpda8eots, -ews, ] addition (esp. of letters or sounds at the beginning of a word) 
Tpoo8yjKN, -NS, | particle, epithet 
Tpdoketwat cf. 4.1.37 
TpookapBdve to add, take in addition, assume 


TPOOANTITLKOS, -1], OV assumptive, presumptive, belonging to the minor premise 
(of conjunctions); allowing one to introduce a second premise, conjunction 
formed with a copulative and an expletive; see Dalimier (2001: 398-406) 

Tpdodnes, -ews, 1 addition, taking in addition 

Tp60080s, -ov, 1) addition 

TopooTIAPELA, -as, 7) close connection 


TPOOTIVEVOLS, -EWS, 1] aspiration, rough breathing 


TpPOOTVEW to pronounce with a rough breathing 

Tpooonpatve to signify in addition, connote 

TPOOTAKTLKOS, -1, -OV imperative; TpOOTAKTLKY (EYKALOLS) imperative (mood) 
TpdOTAELS, -EWS, | command 

TpOoOUTAaKOVW to understand something not expressed, supply in thought 
Tpda Mle ya, -aTos, TO address, greeting, epithet, interjection 

Tpoo~wvew to address, speak to, call by name, dedicate, pronounce 
TpOCTMuVNOLs, -EwWS, A address, dedication, interjection 

TPOOMWVNTLKOS, -, -OV exclamatory; interjectory 

TPOOXNLATLOWLOs, -ov, O addition of a syllable to the end of a word 


Tpoowsta, -as, 1 variation in pitch, pronunciation with a certain pitch, accentua- 
tion, other aspects of pronunciation that were normally unwritten (quantity, 
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aspiration), diacritics (marks to indicate those features of pronunciation); see 
Lallot (1998: 84—5) 
TPOOWTILKOS, -, -OV personal (having to do with grammatical person, as of verbs 


that are not impersonal) 


TPOOWTOV, -Ov, TO (grammatical) person; see Lallot (1998: 170-1) 


TpoowtoToLlta, -as, 1) change of (grammatical) person 


TPOTAKTLKOS, -1], -OV used as a prefix; coming first or in front; being the first 
vowel of a diphthong; tpotaktTiKov dp8pov definite article (as opposed to the 
relative pronoun) 

TPOTAELS, -EWS, T|_ prefixing, putting in front; see Lallot (1997: ii. 162) 
TpoTaots, -€Ews, hypothetical clause, protasis (the subordinate or if-clause of 
a conditional sentence) 

TpoTdodow — to prefix, put before 

TPOUTIAPXW = TPOVELOTALAL 

TPOUTOKELLAL = TPOVMLOTAPLAL 

Tpov@totapyat to be (an) antecedent, exist before, presuppose 

Tpomepw to utter, pronounce, use, cite (also in middle) 

Tpo@opd, -as, 1) pronunciation, utterance 

TPOOPLKOS, -1), -OV pronounced 

TPWTOVETOS, -OV = TPWTOTUTIOS 


TPWTOS, -N, -ov first, primitive 


TPwWTOTUTEW to be original or primitive 


TPWTOTUTIOS, -oV _ original, primitive, not derived, personal pronoun (as opposed 
to possessive pronouns) 

TTMOLS, -EWS, TN case, inflection; see Lejeune (1950), Hiersche (1956), Lallot 

(1998: 139-42) 

TTWTLKOs, -1), -Ov declinable, able to be inflected, connected with case; (as neut. 

subst.) nominal form (noun, adjective, pronoun, participle) 

TUGWA, -aTOS, TO question (esp. one requiring an answer other than “yes” or 

“no”), interrogative word; see Dalimier (2001: 275) 


TUGWATLKOS, -, -OV interrogative 

pfja, -atos, TO verb, phrase, word, predicate; see Lallot (1998: 161—4; 1999) 

pnuatiKos, -4, -6v — of or fora verb, derived from a verb, verbal; see Lallot (1998: 
135-6) 

pntos, -1], -Ov in common use (of words, etc.); capable of being spoken; (as 
neut. subst.) expression 

poifos, -ou, 0 hissing, sound of the letter p 

pwvvupt to wake up the acute accent on the final syllable of an oxytone word 
(i.e. change it from grave to acute) 

pwtaktCw to use the letter p wrongly or excessively 

oapti the sign %, used for the numeral 900 

onpatve to signify, mean, be significant 

oOnLavTiKds, -, -6v — significant, indicative of, meaning 
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onpaota, -ds, 7 meaning 

onpiov, -ov, TO — sign, critical mark, diacritic (accents, breathings, punctuation, etc.) 

onpetow to note (also in middle), mark with a sign, note as an exception; (pf. 
pass.) be a (noted) exception 

ovypatiCw to write with sigma 

ovypds, -ov, 0 hissing, sound of sibilant consonants 

oxen, -Ov, Td neuter (nouns) 

oodotkiCw to speak incorrectly, commit a solecism 

GOAOLKLOLLOS, -ov, O incorrectness in the use of language, solecism (incorrect 
syntax, as opposed to BapBaptopés, the incorrect use of individual words); see 
Lallot (1997: ii. 161), Donnet (1967: 154-6) 

oddoLKos, -ov — speaking incorrectly, using bad Greek 

OTEPNOLS, -EWS, T] negation, privation 


OTEPNTLKOS, -, -OV negative, privative (esp. @ oTEpnTLKov alpha privative) 

OTLY|N, -fS, ) punctuation mark, esp. the period or full stop; see Blank (19832), 
Lallot (1997: ii. 106) 

oti¢w to punctuate 


oTOLXEtov, -ov, TO individual sound; letter of the alphabet; element; word; see 
Lallot (1997: ii. 9; 1998: 95-8), Sluiter (1990: 43-4); kata oTotxeiov in al- 
phabetical order 


OTOLXEtwots, -EWS, (elementary) teaching; alphabet 

OTOLXELWTNS, -OU, 0 grammarian; teacher or creator of letters or elements; Euclid 
(the creator of the Elements); see Lallot (1997: ii. 285-6) 

ovyyevikos, -1), -Ov hereditary, of the family; ovyyeviKov 6vopa Latin nomen 
gentilicium 

ovyypd@w to write iota subscript/adscript 

ovyKkaTdgeots, -ews, affirmation; ovykatabécews affirmative (of adverbs) 

ovyKkaTageTiKos, -, -6v affirmative 

ovyKetpat to be composed of 

ovykitvo to inflect similarly 

ovykotn, -iS, 7) cutting a word short by removing one or more sounds; syn- 
cope (loss of a sound or sounds in the middle of a word) 

ovykoTTW to cut short a sound or a word, syncopate 

OUYKPLOLS, -EWS, 1] Comparison 

OVYKPLTLKOS, -1, -OV comparative 

ovyKpouats, -Ews, H_ collision (of sounds, etc.), hiatus (collision of vowels) 

ovyxpoveonat to be in the same tense as 

ovyxpoviCw = GUyXpOVEOUaL 

ovyxuaLs, -€wS, confusion, indistinctness 

oucvyéw to correspond 

ougvyla, -as, } group of words inflected similarly, conjugation, declension; 

combination; conjunction of words or things in pairs; syzygy (a grouping of two 

feet in meter); group of related words; syncope; see Lallot (1997: ii. 86-7; 1998: 

181-5), Sluiter (1990: 84) 
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ovhi\aBn, -fs, 7 syllable; (in plural) letters of the alphabet; see Lallot (1998: 
107-8) 

ovddkaBiCw to join letters into syllables, pronounce letters together 

ovddaBikos, -1, -6v — syllabic 

ovAdeELs, -EwS, 7 contribution 

OvVAANTITLKOS, -1, -OV collective 

ovAdybes, -Ews, H collection, inclusion; conjunction (of consonants); rhetori- 
cal figure by which a predicate belonging to one subject is attributed to several 

OvAMOYLOTLKOS, -1}, -6v inferential (of conjunctions); see Lallot (1998: 252), 
Dalimier (2001: 411-12) 

ovpBapvvopat to take the grave accent in addition 

oupLBortKds, -1, -Ov figurative, conventional 

oupBovdAeuTLKOS, -1), -Ov  hortatory, deliberative 

OuppEeTaoXnaTiCoyat to change form along with 

OULLOVH, -fs, 7 close connection 


oupTrddeta, -as, N analogy 
ouptapdKetpat to be adjacent 


OULTAPATANPWLATLKOS, -1], -OV completing, expletive (of conjunctions) 


OuuTEploTdw to circumflex in addition 
ouptittTw to coincide in form 


OULLTEKTLKOS, -, -OV connecting, copulative (of conjunctions); see Lallot (1997: 
ii. 104; 1998: 242-4) 
OUUTIAEKW to join together, combine 


OULTANAWVW to put into a plural form in addition 


OULLTAOKH, -fSs, 7] combination, connection, copula (verb “be” connecting sub- 
ject and predicate) 

ovupmepopat to be constructed with, to agree in form with 

ovupgpdcopat to be used in the same context with, to be synonymous with 

OUL@PACts, -EWS, | continuous speech 

OULMWVNOLS, -EWS, | = OvViCnoLs 

oVLQWVOoV (ypdupa) consonant 

ouvaipeots, -€wWS, contraction, synaeresis (joining two vowels to form a 
diphthong) 

Ouvalpeéw to contract 

OUVAAELOY = GuVvar(o)LOn 

ouvahet@u to unite two syllables into one 

ouvaddayn, -f\s, 7 interchange, especially between long a and n 

ouvad(o)ign, -f, ) stopping of hiatus by uniting two syllables through elision, 
crasis, contraction, or synaeresis; see Lallot (1997: ii. 109), Dalimier (2001: 
275-6) 

OvvaoploTéopLat to acquire indefiniteness at the same time 

OUVATITLKOS, -1, -6V connective; hypothetical, conditional (of conjunctions); 
see Lallot (1998: 246-7), Dalimier (2001: 313-17), Schenkeveld (1982: 250, 
261-3) 
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OvvaTiTu) to connect 

ovvap8pos, -ov accompanied by the article; oWvap8pos dvTwvupta possessive 
pronoun or possessive adjective 

ovvapTtdopat to be construed with 

OUVAPTNOLS, -EWS, Y combination, construction 

ovvapxopat to begin in the same way 

OUVAMELA, -AS, ) connection, combination; polysyndeton; (in meter) the con- 
tinuous repetition of the same foot. (Note that this is not identical to the mod- 
ern use of “synapheia’ to refer to the status of a unit, e.g. a line of poetry, within 
which word divisions can be ignored in determining syllable boundaries for 
scansion.) 

ouvagns, -€S connective, connected, construed with, next 

ovVvSe0ls, -EWS, T] conjunctive construction; connection by conjunctions 

OUVSEOLLKOS, -, -6V conjunctive 

ouvdeoLoetdys, -€s of the form of conjunctions 

otvvSeoos, -ov, 0 conjunction; see Lallot (1998: 231-56, 1999); Schenkeveld 
(1982), Belli (1987), Baratin (1989c) 

OUVSETLKOS, -], -OV connective, conjunctive 

ovvdSéw to connect, fill the role of a conjunction 

ouvdndrow to signify (in addition) 

OuveykKAtvw to write as an enclitic 

OUVEYKALTLKOS, -1), -OV enclitic 

ouveKSpoun, -fs, 1) analogy, following of the same rule; illegitimate analogical 
extension; see Lallot (1997: ii. 46) 

OvVEKTPEXW to have the same ending by analogy; extend illegitimately by analogy 

OUVEKQAVTLKOS, -1], -OV having or pertaining to connotations 

OVVEKUVEW to pronounce at the same time, pronounce 

OUVEKUVIOLS, -EWS, N= OuvicnOLs 

OUVEXAEVOLS, -EWS, T) Contraction, crasis 

oOvuvewTimtTw to coincide in form 

OUVELTTWOLS, -EWS, 1] similarity of form 

ouvevow to form a compound with 

ouveEako\ouséw to have the same ending by analogy 

ovve€opoldu) to assimilate 

OUVETIELA, -aS, 7} connection of words or verses, continuous text 

OUVEXELA, -AS, 1) connection, sequence, coherence, context 

ouvexis, -€S frequent, continuous 

ouvnOeta, -as, 1) customary usage, normal language, ordinary speech, koiné 
dialect 

OUVGEOLS, -EWS, 1} Composition, combination, construction (applied to words, 
sounds, sentences, etc.); see Lallot (1997: ii. 114) 

ovvGETOS, -ov or -n,-0ov compound (of words, or of sounds (the sound of a syl- 
lable made up of several individual sounds), or of metrical elements); see Lallot 
(1998: 137-8) 
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auviCnots, -ews, 1} synizesis (scanning as one vowel two vowels that are not a 
diphthong, as when Tdews is disyllabic); the merger of two vowels into one; 
syncope 

ovviotapat to hold together, be well formed (of phrases) 

avvos0os, -0v, T} agreement, grouping, construction, contraction; see Lallot 
(1997: ii. 22) 

OUVTAYLA, -aTOS, TO syntactic element, word in a grammatical construction; 
treatise 

OUVTGELS, -EWS, T) syntax, construction, combination of words, compound form, 
rule for combination (of sounds or letters), rule for construction, systematic 
treatise, composite volume; see Swiggers and Wouters (1996: 137-8), Dalimier 
(2001: 217), Lallot (1997: ii. 7-8, 185) 

OUVTENELA, -aS, |} completed action 

OUVTEAEOTLKOS (xpdvos) tense of completion, past tense (of perfect and aorist) 

OUVTEALKOS, -, -OV completed, (as neut. subst.) aorist; EvVeoTwS TUVTEALKOS 
the perfect tense 

OvVTOVOW to pronounce with the same accent 

ouvuTaKovw to supply (something not expressed) together 

OUVUVULLLA, -aS, } synonym, synonymity 

ovuvuivupos, -ov having the same name as, synonymous; (as neut. subst.) syn- 
onym; see Lallot (1997: ii. 317) 

oupty}os, -ov, 0 hissing (of sibilants) 

OUPLO[LOS = OUPLY|LOS 

ovoonpatve to signify in addition; to acquire a meaning through its context; 
see Schenkeveld (1982: 253) 

avoTaTiKos, -1, -Ov productive, capable of being formed 


avoTatos, -1], -ov capable of being formed 
ovoTéhAw to shorten, contract 
OUVOTOLXOS, -OV co-ordinate, correlative, corresponding 


OvOTOAN, -fs, 1 short form (of vowels that can be long or short), shortening; 
contraction; pronouncing a long syllable as short; changing a long vowel into a 
short one 

ovoxnpatiCw to form similarly to, transform at the same time as 

OVOXNLATLOWLOS, -ov, O correspondence of formation 

o~dAAopat to be wrong, err 

OXEOLS, -EWS, | relation (of place, kinship, possession, etc.), form; see Lallot 
(1997: ii. 308) 

OXETALAOTLKOS, -1j, -OV expressing anger or pain 

OXTa, -atos,T6 form, figure, compositional status (simple or compound); see 
Lallot (1998: 137-8), Dalimier (2001: 221, 228-9) 

oxnpaticw to form 


OXNLATLOLOS, -ov, O formation, configuration, form 
TAKTLKOS, -1j, -6v ordinal (of numbers) 


TaELs, -ews, N_ order, series; position 
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TaOLS, -€WS, 1} pitch, tension, intensity, accent 


aw 
raw 
raw 
rau 
raw 
raw 
raw 
rau 


(Cw to use as synonymous 

TOYpawew to write in the same way 

Toduvallew to have the same meaning, to be identical in meaning 
TOVOLA, -aS, identity of meaning 

ToTdbeta, -as, 1) the state of having a reflexive meaning 
TOONPLaVTOS, -ov of the same meaning 

TOonLos, -ov of the same meaning 

TOMuvos, -ov of the same sound 


4reEAELOS, -a, -ov (as neut. subst.) complete word; Tehela (oTLypLN) high point 


(punctation mark equivalent to our period/full stop); see Lallot (1998: 91-2), 
Blank (19832) 
reALKOS, -1, -Ov__ of or in the ending (of a word) 


€ 


€ 


paypduwatos, -ov of four letters 
pawepys, -€S quadripartite 


€ 


iS 


eT, 


pdttwtos, -ov having four case-forms (of nouns, etc.) 
paovAdaBos, -ov — of four syllables 
pdxpovos, -ov containing four morae or time-units (e.g. four short syllables, 


two long syllables) 


réx 
rex’ 


vy, -NS, art, system, grammatical or rhetorical treatise 
viKds, -f, -Ov technical, systematic; grammarian (as masc. subst., used esp. 


for Herodian and Apollonius Dyscolus) 


- 
ey 
* 
~~ 
rp 
mp 


voypagew to write a treatise on rhetoric, write grammatical rules 
vohoyéw to prescribe as a rule 

vodoyta, -as, ] systematic treatment (of grammar) 

vodoyos, -ov, 0 writer on the art of rhetoric 

€w to observe, keep, preserve 

NOLS, -EWS, 1) observation, guarding, keeping (of usage) 


&TUAOLS, -EWS, | separation, division, tmesis 


TOV 
TOV 


(Cw to accentuate, furnish with an accent 
LKOs, -1], -Ov _ of, for, or resulting from accents 


r6vos, -ov, 0 accent, pitch, measure, meter, key (in music); see Lallot (1998: 


8 


7-9) 


rovow to accentuate, furnish with an accent 


&TOVWOLS, -EWS, T) accentuation 


rOTLKOS, -1), -Ov of place (of adverbs); local (of dialect) 


rpa 
rpa 


xtvw to pronounce roughly (of aspirated p, etc.) 
xvowvia, -as, roughness (of aspirated p, etc.) 


rotBpaxus, -v consisting of three short syllables 


rolye€veta, -as, | the state of having forms for all three genders 


rotyevrs, -€s having separate forms for each of the three genders (e.g. of pro- 


n 


ouns like avT6s as opposed to €y«) 


rptypdpatos, -ov of or with three letters 


rpittwtos, -ov having three case-forms (e.g. of neuter nouns) 
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U 
U 


TpLOVANaBos, -ov — trisyllabic 

TpLovVOETOS, -ov compounded with three elements 

TpL@doyyos, -ov, 1 a triple vowel-sound 

Tplxpovos, -ov of three morae (i.e. of three short syllables or of one short and 


one long syllable); in three tenses 


Tpluvupos, -ov having three names 
TpoT, -fis, 1 change (of sounds or letters), changing one letter into another; 


rhetorical figure 


TpOTIOS, -oU, 0 way, trope (figurative usage, expression difficult to understand); 


see Lallot (1998: 77) 


TUTOS, -Ov, 0 type, pattern, general rule, model, form, outline, rough draft 


YylNs, -€S correct, sound 
rypos, -d, -6v liquid or nasal (of consonants, i.e. A, P, L, Vv); sometimes long 
and sometimes short (of vowels, i.e. d, t, U) 


ayopevw to imply 


akovw to understand something not expressed, supply in thought 


APKTLKOS, -1], -OV substantive 


apéts, -ews, 1} existence 


ett to be the topic of discussion 


EpPaots, -Ews, | transposition 

epBatiKds, -y, -6v delighting in hyperbaton, abounding in hyperbaton 
eppatov, -ov, TO hyperbaton (inversion of order, transposition of words or 
clauses) 


epBatos, -1, Ov transposed 


epB.BdCw to transpose (letters, words); to explain as hyperbaton 


EpPiBaojLos, -ov, 0 transposition 
epdStovA\aBos, -ov of more than two syllables 


Ep0eTLKOS, -1, -OV superlative 


EpOUVTEALKOS (xpdvos)  pluperfect (tense); see Lallot (1998: 173) 
epTi8epat to be formed as a superlative 


EpTptovAdaBos, -ov of more than three syllables 


Od€LYHLA, -aTOS, TO example 


v 
v 
v 
U 
UTepbeats, -€ws, 1] superlative degree; transposition (of words, letters, accents, etc.) 
v 
v 
v 
v 
v 
U 


OSLaCEUKTLKOS, -1], -OV  subdisjunctive (of conjunctions, used for 1) when sev- 
eral alternatives are given and no distinction is made between them, as “give 
me gold or silver or precious stones”) 


oStaoToAn, -fs, 7 mark to divide words from each other in writing; (mark 
showing a) slight pause in speaking; see Blank (19832), Lallot (1998: 85) 


oCeUKTLKOS, -1, -Ov subordinating (of conjunctions) 


dCevéts, -ews, 1} subjoining (a figure of speech), subordination 
mode TLKOS, -, -Ov hypothetical, conditional, hortatory; see Schenkeveld (1982) 


OKELULaL to come first, be assumed 
oKe(wevov, -ov, TO subject; see Pfister (1976), Lallot (1994b; 1997: ii. 44, 
213, 243), Ildefonse (1994) 
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oc 


oxoptCopat to take the diminutive form, to use diminutives or endearments, 
to call by a diminutive or endearment; (pass.) to become diminutive in form 


oKdplots, -EwWs, 1 use of diminutives, euphemism 


oQ 


oKOplopa, -aTos, TO diminutive, endearing name 


oQ 


OKOPLOLLOS, -0vU, Ouse of diminutives, use of endearing names 


oQ 


OKOPLOTLKOS, -,-OV endearment, diminutive; see Lallot (1998: 135) 
oKptots, -ews, delivery (in oratory); see Lallot (1998: 84) 
ooTeEAAW to remove; see Dalimier (2001: 227) 

OOTLYLN, -iS, 7) comma; see Lallot (1998: 91—2), Blank (19832) 


oQ 


oQ 


oQ 


Q 


ond 


ootiCw to put a comma 


OOTOMN, -f\s, 7 omission (of a letter), removal 

ooTpE~w to throw back the accent 

ooTpOgN, -f\s, throwing back of the accent; see Lallot (1997: ii. 283-4) 
oouvaret@opat to be fused (of vowels), undergo synaloephe or crasis; see 
Lallot (1997: ii. 109) 

oovvGeTtos, -ov formed from compounds 


ond 


oc 


ond 


ond 


oQ 


Q 


OOXEOLS, -EWS, |] promise, profession; see Lallot (1997: ii. 102) 


oQ 


oTayn, -fis, 1 postposition; construction with subjunctive 


TOTAKTLKOS, -1], -OV  postpositive (of conjunctions etc.), which must come sec- 


ee 


ond (of the second vowel of a diphthong); subjunctive, taking the subjunctive 
(of conjunctions), UTOTAKTLKT, (EyKALOLS) subjunctive mood; UTOTAaKTLKOV 
ap8pov relative pronoun 


oc 


éTaEts, -EwWs, |) postposition; subordination 


Qo 


oTdoo0w to put into the subjunctive, govern the subjunctive (of conjunctions); 

put after or in a subordinate position; see Lallot (1997: ii. 210) 

oTeAeta (oTLyLN) punctuation mark almost as strong as a period/full stop; 
see Blank (1983a) 

UTTLOS, -a, -ov passive; Latin supine 


on 


voTepoyevns, -€S late in origin 

ve@atpEOLs, -EWS, 1 omission of a letter or sound 

UgeVv, UV EV in one, as a single word; (as fem. subst.) hyphen (a sign written 
below two consecutive letters to show that they belong to the same word) 

Ugeats, -Ews, ] subtraction (of a letter or sound) 

péponat to be transmitted 

pepuivuslos, -ov (as neut. subst.) name occasioned by an event; see Lallot 

(1998: 154) 

ppdots, -Ews, 1 speech, style, expression, idiom, phrase, diction, expressiveness 

puidcow to keep (the accent) in the same place 

pvoet by nature (of long syllables containing a long vowel) 


pwr], -fs, 1 sound, word, form, phrase, language, formula, vowel-sound; see 
Dalimier (2001: 222), Lallot (1997: ii. 7); dd @uvis “taken from the oral teach- 
ing of” (indicating that a commentary so designated consists primarily of lis- 
teners’ lecture notes), see Richard (1950) 

Quwvijev, -evTos, TO vowel; see Lallot (1998: 98-101) 
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XapakTnp, -f\pos, 0 style, type, character, (typical) form, declensional category 

XaoLuWSéw to write verses that have hiatus 

Xaopwdta, -as, 7 hiatus 

xeip: dva xeipa current, everyday (of usage) 

Xpfjots, -ews, ) usage (of words); example of usage; passage cited 

XpoviKkds, -1, -Ov temporal (of adverbs, conjunctions, augments, etc.), 
quantitative 

Xpovos, -ov, 0 tense (of verbs); length or quantity (of syllables, etc.); augment; 
see Lallot (1998: 171-9) 

XWpLoLds, -ov, 0 separation 

bedAtopos, -ov, 0 indistinctness 


f~ 


Lhoypagew to write with a single vowel (rather than a diphthong); write with 
a smooth breathing 


~~ 


thoTToLew ~— to write with a smooth breathing 
thos, -1], -OV unaspirated, with a smooth breathing (of vowels); voiceless 


~~ 


unaspirated consonant (1, T, K); the letters € and v written simply (not as at or 
ot); see Lallot (1998: 102—5) 
thoTNS, -NTOS, NY smooth breathing 


oe. 


th6w to write or pronounce with a smooth breathing or unaspirated consonant 


pa 


(Awots, -EWS, TY writing or pronouncing with a smooth breathing or unaspirated 
consonant 


~~ 


thkwTHs, -o0, 0 one who writes or pronounces with a smooth breathing or 
unaspirated consonant 

bidAwTiKds, -, -6v fond of the smooth breathing 

WPLOWEVOS, -N, -ov definite (cf. opicw) 

ws Tpds TL (EXOV) quasi-relational (of nouns belonging to a pair of opposites, 

as vUE and yLépa); see Lallot (1998: 152), Swiggers (1997: 41-2), Swiggers 

and Wouters (1995a) 
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Hints for Finding Works on Ancient Scholarship 
in Library Catalogs 


\ V ORKS THAT ARE OBSCURE, OLD, OR PUBLISHED ABROAD ARE OFTEN 
tricky to get hold of, not only because libraries are less likely to own them but also be- 
cause they are much harder to locate in the catalogs of the libraries that do have them 
than are more mainstream works. At the same time, when working in this area it is more 
important than usual to get hold of publications, since their rarity makes it more likely 
that second-hand information concerning their contents is incorrect and since the im- 
portance of the apparatus criticus makes it most unsafe to base any serious research on 
the TLG text. The following hints are intended as a guide for dealing with the electronic 


catalogs of major libraries in English-speaking countries. 


1. Never give up if your first attempt produces no results. Major libraries do have most 
of the works in the bibliography of this book, but they rarely yield them to a cursory search. 


2. The fastest way to find such works is often to do a combined author/title keyword 
search, taking care to pick keywords that are not only distinctive but also, if possible, free 
of diacritics and other elements that could cause mismatches (see below). Editions are 
often best located by a combined author/editor search. If the author's name is problem- 
atic, a title-only keyword search may be the best bet. 


3. If those possibilities yield no results or are not available, the next best option is a 
search by the author’s name alone. (Some libraries have catalogs in which certain types 
of old or obscure works are not searchable by title, even though title searches are avail- 
able for most works.) When searching for an author’s name, consider all possible varia- 
tions in spelling. For example, if the name contains diacritics, try it both with the diacritics 
simply omitted and with the substitution of ae for a, oe for 6, ue for ui, and aa for 4 (the 
electronic catalogs at most English-language libraries are supposed to simply drop dia- 
critics, but in most cases there are some entries that have been entered the other way); 
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if the name contains ae or another combination that can also be expressed by a single 
letter with a diacritic, try it both with the combination of letters and with the single- 
letter version. (i.e. both Frankel and Fraenkel may be found either under Frankel or un- 
der Fraenkel. This is because some authors published under several different spellings 
of their names, some with diacritics written and some with diacritics resolved into two 
letters, and while most bibliographies will use the spelling found on the title page of the 
work cited, most libraries will put all an author’s works together under one spelling of his 
name. Recent works are usually cross-referenced, but older works often are not.) Also 
consider Latinized spellings, especially for first names: most early works of classical schol- 
arship were published with the author’s name Latinized on the title page, and most library 
catalogs have de-Latinized them (e.g. Carolus > Karl, Guilielmus > Wilhelm, Ioannes > 
Johann, Victorius > Vittorio). I have given names in their de-Latinized form in the Bibli- 
ography to this book when I could verify the form normally used in the catalogs of major 
libraries, but not all catalogs use these forms, and many bibliographies simply give au- 
thors’ names in the forms in which they occur on the title page. For this reason it is usu- 
ally better to omit the first name altogether when searching by author. 


4. Different bibliographers may make different determinations as to who the author 
of a work is. Ideally, a catalog entry should be accessible via any of the possible authors, 
but in practice this is not always the case, so it pays to search under all possibilities if the 
first yields no results. Note in particular that in bibliographies composed by Classicists 
(including the one in this book) editions of texts tend to be listed under the name of the 
modern editor, but in most library catalogs they are under the name of the ancient au- 
thor. (Note also that the spelling of ancient authors’ names is even more subject to varia- 


tion than the spellings of modern names.) 


5. Though a title keyword search can be very useful, a title-only search for the full 
title is a last resort, since in addition to the potential diacritic problems that they share 
with names, titles of older works are subject to a certain unclarity as to where they begin 
and end. Sometimes a bibliographer considers the title to begin with the first word on 
the title page (which may be insignificant), and sometimes it is thought to begin with the 
words in largest type (which are usually the key ones). Initial articles are supposed to be 
dropped when alphabetizing titles, but in practice this policy is applied consistently only 
to English “the”; French, German, and other foreign equivalents are sometimes included 
and sometimes not according to the competence of the individual who entered the title, 
so that one always has to check both possibilities if a non-English title begins with an 
article. (Sometimes a cataloger even forgets to discount English “the.”) A decision about 
who the author of a work is may also affect a bibliographer’s determination of what the 
title is: thus the work listed in the Bibliography of this book as “Diggle, James (1981-94), 
Euripidis fabulae” will be found in many catalogs with the author as “Euripides” and the 
title as “Fabulae.” 


6. Some libraries suffer from a problem known as “unanalysed series,” in which works 
that are part of a series do not have an independent catalog entry and can be found only 
under the name of the series. Series that may be affected by this problem include the 
Mnemosyne supplements, the Oxford Classical Texts, the Teubner texts, the Budé texts, 
and the Loeb texts. Thus if a work that is part of a series does not appear in the catalog of 
a library that ought to have it, it is worth searching under the name of the series as well. 
Many bibliographies do not mention series, so if no series is given it can be useful to look 
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the book up in WorldCat (see paragraph 8 below) to see whether it belongs to a series 
and then to search in one’s library catalog under the name of the series. 


7. Sitzungsberichte and other proceedings of scholarly organizations may be found via 
title or journal title searches, but often the best way to locate them is to look up the name 
of the organization as an author. Sometimes it is necessary to be creative about how to 
phrase the name of the organization, which some catalogers rearrange to begin with the 
place-name (or an Anglicized version of the place-name). Programmschriften may like- 
wise be found under the name of the school concerned, but because many libraries pur- 
chased these individually rather than as a series, they are often easier to find using the 
author and title of the specific contribution in question. 


8. If following these hints does not yield results with the catalog of a major library, it 
is possible that the reference is incomplete or wrong in some way. | hope that none of the 
references in this book fall into this category, but those using reference works like NP 
will encounter this problem frequently. It can most easily be dealt with by trying to find 
the book in a union catalog such as WorldCat (available at a price at http://firstsearch 
.ocle.org, but often for free via one’s library’s own website); the entry there may give ad- 
ditional information such as that the book is part of a series, or it may allow one to correct 
wrong information in one’s source. Wrong article references can often be similarly cor- 
rected by appeal to Année philologique. If a reference is so wrong that it cannot be found 
even ina union catalog or Année philologique, it is sometimes possible to find the correct 
version by looking at the bibliographies of works that can be expected to cite the book or 
article for which one is looking. 


Appendix B 


Hints for Using Facsimiles 


Son FAMOUS MANUSCRIPTS WITH SCHOLIA HAVE BEEN PUBLISHED IN 
facsimile editions that can be obtained like books.! These include the tenth-century 
Venetus Marcianus 822 (formerly 454), known to Homerists as A and containing the Iliad 
(De Vries 1901); the tenth-century Ravennas 429 (formerly 137 4 A), known to Aristo- 
phanes scholars as R and containing all eleven plays;? the eleventh- or twelfth-century 
Venetus Marcianus 474, known to Aristophanes scholars as V and containing seven 
plays;? the tenth-century Laurentianus Mediceus Plut. 32.9, containing works of 
Aeschylus, Sophocles, and Apollonius Rhodius and known as M by Aeschylus scholars 
and L by those working on the other two authors;* the ninth-century Bodleianus 
Clarkianus 39, containing tetralogies 1-6 of Plato and known as manuscript B;> the 
ninth-century Parisinus 1807, containing tetralogies 8—9 of Plato and known as A;° the 


1. The ones mentioned here are not the only published facsimiles that include scholia; 
others can be found in S. J. Voicu, IMaGES: Index in manuscriptorum graecorum edita 
specimina (Rome 1981). 

2. Aristophanes Comoediae undecim cum scholiis: Codex Ravennas 137, 4, A, preface 
by J. van Leeuwen (Leiden 1904). 

3. “Aptotopdvous Kwpmdta: Facsimile of the Codex Venetus Marcianus 474, pref- 
ace by J. W. White and introduction by T. W. Allen (London and Boston 1902). 

4. Facsimile of the Laurentian Manuscript of Sophocles, introduction by E. M. Thomp- 
son and R. C. Jebb (London 1885) for the Sophocles portions; L’Eschilo laurenziano: 
Facsimile (Florence 1896) for the Aeschylus portions. 

5. Codex Oxoniensis Clarkianus 39 phototypice editus: Plato, preface by 'T. W. Allen 
(Leiden 1898-9). 

6. CEuvres philosophiques de Platon: Facsimilé en phototypie 4 la grandeur exacte de 
loriginal du ms. grec 1807 de la bibliothéque nationale (Paris 1908). 
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ninth-century Parisinus 2934 known as manuscript S of Demosthenes;’ and the Jerusa- 
lem palimpsest of Euripides.* 

There are a number of books on palaeography that are useful with the process of learn- 
ing to read scholia in their original format.’ It is, however, also surprisingly simple to teach 
oneself to read most kinds of Greek handwriting. To do so, one needs a good photograph 
or facsimile of the work one intends to read and an edition or transcription of some part 
of it; if there is no transcription of any part of it, it is necessary to find another text in 
exactly the same script that does have a transcription.!° (Multiple scripts are sometimes 
found within a single work, as when scholia are written in a different script from that of 
the text they surround, so care must be taken to learn the right one.) Then one works out 
the alphabet of the script in question by comparison with the transcription, making an 
accurate drawing of each letter as it appears in the script and arranging these in alpha- 
betical order to produce a complete key. Often a single letter has more than one repre- 
sentation, in which case it is useful to figure out the rules governing which one appears 
where (usually they are based on the letter’s proximity to certain other letters or to a word 
boundary). The hardest part is usually working out the abbreviations, but with enough 
patience and a good transcription even this is not too difficult. At the end of this process 
one has a complete list of the different letters and abbreviations, which one can use to 
read those portions of one’s chosen text that do not appear in the edition or transcription. 


7. CEuvres completes de Démosthéne: Facsimile du manuscrit grec 2934 de la biblio- 
théque nationale (Paris 1892-3). 

8. The Jerusalem Palimpsest of Euripides, commentary by S. G. Daitz (Berlin 1970); 
this version of the scholia is not included in Schwartz's edition, but Daitz (1979) has pro- 
vided a separate edition of it. 

9. These include, for medieval manuscripts, E. M. Thompson, Handbook of Greek 
and Latin Palaeography (New York 1893, repr. Chicago 1980); E. M. Thompson, An In- 
troduction to Greek and Latin Palaeography (Oxford 1912); B. A. van Groningen, Short 
Manual of Greek Palaeography (2nd edn. Leiden 1955, repr. 1963); for literary papyri, 
F. G. Kenyon, The Palaeography of Greek Papyri (Oxford 1899, repr. Chicago 1970); 
E. G. Turner, Greek Manuscripts of the Ancient World, (2nd edn. London 1987); E. G. 
Turner, Greek Papyri: An Introduction (Princeton 1968; does not help with reading the 
scripts but very useful for understanding many other things about papyri); and for abbre- 
viations in both types of text, A. N. Oikonomides, Abbreviations in Greek: Inscriptions, 
Papyri, Manuscripts, and Early Printed Books (Chicago 1974). 

10. There are collections of photographs with transcription that can be useful for this 
purpose; one that includes texts with scholia is G. Vitelli, Collezione fiorentina di facsimili 
paleografici greci e latini (Florence 1884-97). 
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ABBREVIATIONS 


Note: For editions of papyri not listed here, see the Checklist of Editions of Greek Papyri 
and Ostraca by J. F. Oates, R. S. Bagnall, et al., available at http://scriptorium.lib.duke.edu/ 
papyrus/texts/clist_papyri.html. 


AC L'Antiquité classique. 

ACA Ancient Commentators on Aristotle, ed. Richard Sorabji (London and Ithaca). 
Translations into English of texts (most, but not all, from CAG). Many of 
these volumes have multiple titles and multiple dates of publication, and 
thus they may appear in library catalogs in a very different form from that 
given here (in particular, wherever the American titles listed below have 
“Aristotle's,” the British equivalents have “Aristotle”; Latin titles are also used 
on occasion). New volumes continue to appear. 

Alexander of Aphrodisias, On Aristotle's Prior Analytics 1.1—7, trans. J. Barnes 
et al. 1992. 

Alexander of Aphrodisias, On Aristotle's Prior Analytics 1.8-13 (with 
1.17,36b35— 37a31), trans. I. Mueller with J. Gould 1999. 

Alexander of Aphrodisias, On Aristotle’s Prior Analytics 1.14—22, trans. I. 
Mueller with J. Gould 1999. 

Alexander of Aphrodisias, On Aristotle’s Prior Analytics 1.23—31, trans. I. 
Mueller 2005. 

Alexander of Aphrodisias, On Aristotle's Metaphysics 1, trans. W. E. Dooley 
1989. 

Alexander of Aphrodisias, On Aristotle's Metaphysics 2-3, trans. W. E. Dooley 
and A. Madigan 1992. 

Alexander of Aphrodisias, On Aristotle's Metaphysics 4, trans. A. Madigan 


1994. 

Alexander of Aphrodisias, On Aristotle's Metaphysics 5, trans. W. E. Dooley 
1994. 

Alexander of Aphrodisias, On Aristotle's Topics 1, trans. J. M. van Ophuijsen 
2001. 


Alexander of Aphrodisias, On Aristotle's Meteorology 4, trans. E. Lewis 1995. 

Alexander of Aphrodisias, Quaestiones |.1—2.15, trans. R. W. Sharples 1992. 

Alexander of Aphrodisias, Quaestiones 2.16—3.15, trans. R. W. Sharples 1994. 

Alexander of Aphrodisias, On Aristotle's On Sense Perception, trans. A.'Towey 
1999, 

Alexander of Aphrodisias, Ethical Problems, trans. R. W. Sharples 1990. 

Alexander of Aphrodisias, Supplement to On the Soul, trans. R. W. Sharples 
2004. 
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Alexander of Aphrodisias, On Aristotle's On Coming to be and Perishing 2.2— 
5, trans. E. Gannagé 2005. 

Ammonius, On Aristotle's Categories, trans. S. M. Cohen and G. B. Matthews 
1992. 

Ammonius, On Aristotle's On Interpretation 1-8, trans. D. Blank 1995. 

Ammonius, On Aristotle's On Interpretation 9, trans. D. Blank 1996. Also 
contains Boethius, On Aristotle's On interpretation 9, trans. N. Kretzmann. 

Dexippus, On Aristotle's Categories, trans. J. M. Dillon 1988. 

Philoponus, On Aristotle's Physics 1.1-3, trans. C. Osbourne 1995. 

Philoponus, On Aristotle's Physics 2, trans. A. R. Lacey 1993. 

Philoponus, On Aristotle's Physics 3, trans. M. J. Edwards 1994. 

Philoponus, On Aristotle's Physics 5—8, trans. P. Lettinck and J. O. Urmson 

1994. Includes Simplicius’ On Aristotle on the Void, which is a transla- 

tion of Simplicius’ commentary on Physics 4.69. 

Philoponus, On Coming-to-be and Perishing 1.1—5S, trans. C. J. F. Williams 
1998. 

Philoponus, On Coming-to-be and Perishing 1.6—2.4, trans. C. J. F. Williams 
1999, 

Philoponus, On Aristotle's On Coming to be and Perishing 2.5—11, trans. I. 
Kupreeva 2005. 

Philoponus, Against Aristotle on the Eternity of the World, trans. C. Wildberg 
1987. 

Philoponus, Against Proclus’ On the Eternity of the World 1-5, trans. M. Share 
2005. 

Philoponus, Against Proclus’ On the Eternity of the World 6-8, trans. M. Share 
2005. 

Philoponus, On Aristotle On the Intellect (De anima 3.48), trans. W. Charlton 
1992. 

Philoponus and Simplicius, Place, Void, and Eternity (1991). Contains Philo- 
ponus, Corollaries on Place and Void, trans. D. Furley, and Simplicius, 
Against Philoponus On the Eternity of the World, trans. C. Wildberg. 

Philoponus, On Aristotle's On the Soul 2.1-6, trans. W. Charlton 2005. 

Philoponus, On Aristotle's On the Soul 2.7—12, trans. W. Charlton 2005. 

[Philoponus], On Aristotle’s On the Soul 3.1—8, trans. W. Charlton 1999, 

[Philoponus], On Aristotle's On the Soul 3.9-13, trans. W. Charlton 1999, 
Also contains Stephanus’ On Aristotle's On Interpretation. 

Porphyry, On Abstinence from Killing Animals, trans. G. Clark 1999. 

Porphyry, On Aristotle's Categories, trans. S. K. Strange 1992. 

Priscian, On Theophrastus On Sense-perception, trans. P. Huby 1997. Also 
contains Simplicius, On Aristotle's On the Soul 2.5—12, trans. C. Steel. 
Proclus, On the Existence of Evils, trans. . Opsomer and C. G. Steel 2003. 
Simplicius, On Aristotle's On the Heavens 1.1—4, trans. R. J. Hankinson 2002. 
Simplicius, On Aristotle's On the Heavens 1.5—9, trans. R. J. Hankinson 2004. 
Simplicius, On Aristotle’s On the Heavens 1.10—12, trans. R. J. Hankinson 

2005. 

Simplicius, On Aristotle’s On the Heavens 2.1—9, trans. 1. Mueller 2004. 

Simplicius, On Aristotle's Physics 2, trans. B. Fleet 1996. 

Simplicius, On Aristotle's Physics 3, trans. J. O. Urmson 2002. 

Simplicius, On Aristotle's Physics 4.1-5, 10-14, trans. J. O. Urmson 1993. 
For 4. 6-9 see Philoponus on Physics 5—8, above. 

Simplicius, Corollaries on Place and Time, trans. J. O. Urmson 1992. Con- 
tains commentary on Physics 4, pp. 601. 1-645. 19 and 773. 8-800. 25. 
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ACA 
(cont.) 


AHES 
AJP 
ANRW 


APF 
BASP 
BCH 
BKT 


BollClass 
BPW 

BZ 

C&M 
CAG 


CLGP 


Simplicius, On Aristotle's Physics 5, trans. J. O. Urmson 1997. 

Simplicius, On Aristotle's Physics 6, trans. D. Konstan 1988. 

Simplicius, On Aristotle's Physics 7, trans. C. Hagen 1994. 

Simplicius, On Aristotle’s Physics 8.6—10, trans. R. McKirahan 2000. For 
Simplicius’ commentary on Physics 8. 10, pp. 1326. 38-1336. 34 see 
Simplicius, Against Philoponus on the Eternity of the World, in Place, Void, 
Eternity above. 

Simplicius, On Aristotle's Categories 1-4, trans. M. Chase 2003. 

Simplicius, On Aristotle's Categories 5—6, trans. F. A. J. de Haas and B. Fleet 
2001. 

Simplicius, On Aristotle's Categories 7-8, trans. B. Fleet 2002. 

Simplicius, On Aristotle's Categories 9-15, trans. R. Gaskin 1999, 

Simplicius, On Aristotle's On the Soul 1.1-2.4, trans. J. O. Urmson 1995. 
For De anima 2. 5—12 see Priscian above. 

Simplicius, On Aristotle's On the Soul 3.1—5, trans. H. J. Blumenthal 1999. 

Simplicius, On Epictetus’ Handbook 1-26, trans. C. Brittain and T. Brennan 
2002. 

Simplicius, On Epictetus’ Handbook 27-53, trans. C. Brittain and T. Brennan 
2002. 

Themistius, On Aristotle's On the Soul, trans. R. B. Todd 1996. 

Themistius, On Aristotle's Physics 4, trans. R. B. Todd 2003. 

Various, Aspasius on Aristotle Nicomachean Ethics 8 with Anonymous Para- 
phrase of Aristotle Nicomachean Ethics 8 and 9 and Michael of Ephesus on 
Aristotle Nicomachean Ethics 9, trans. D. Konstan 2001. 

Archive for History of Exact Sciences. 

American Journal of Philology. 

Aufstieg und Niedergang der rémischen Welt, ed. W. Haase, H. Temporini, 

et al. (Berlin 1972-). 

Archiv fiir Papyrusforschung. 

The Bulletin of the American Society of Papyrologists. 

Bulletin de correspondance hellénique. 

Berliner Klassikertexte. 

i: Didymos: Kommentar zu Demosthenes (Papyrus 9780), ed. H. Diels and W. 
Schubart (Berlin 1904). Original publication of the papyrus of Didymus’ com- 
mentary on Demosthenes, with a good introduction; also includes fragments 
of Didymus on Demosthenes gathered from Harpocration, and re-edition of 
papyrus with Demosthenes lexicon (Blass 1882). Texts (alone) also printed 
as a Teubner volume (Didymi de Demosthene commenta, Leipzig 1904). 

ii: Anonymer Kommentar zu Platons Theaetet (Papyus 9782), ed. H. Diels 
and W. Schubart (Berlin 1905). Text and detailed discussion of anony- 
mous Plato commentary. 

v.i: Epische und elegische Fragmente, ed. W. Schubart and U. von 
Wilamowitz-Moellendorff (Berlin 1907). Edition of Theocritus commen- 
tary fragment (13 lines) on p. 56. 

Bollettino dei classici (Accademia nazionale dei Lincei). 

Berliner philologische Wochenschrift. 

Byzantinische Zeitschrift. 

Classica et mediaevalia. 

Commentaria in Aristotelem graeca (Berlin 1882-1909) Standard texts of 

most surviving commentaries. 

Commentaria et Lexica Graeca in Papyris reperta (Munich 2004—). Collec- 

tion of texts, with commentary, in multiple volumes in alphabetical order 
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CP 
CPF iii 


CQ 
CR 
FGrHist 
GG 
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by author commented on. Little has appeared so far, but the collection may 

in time become an invaluable resource. 

Corpus medicorum graecorum (Leipzig and Berlin 1908—). Includes editions 

of many commentaries on medical writers, often with translations; volumes 

so far published that are relevant to ancient scholarship include: 

v.iii: Galen, On the Elements According to Hippocrates, ed. and trans. P. de 
Lacy 1996. 

v.iv.i.ii: Galen, On the Doctrines of Hippocrates and Plato, ed. and trans. P. 
de Lacy 1978-84. 

v.ix.i: Galen, In Hippocratis De natura hominis: In Hippocratis De victu 
acutorum: De diaeta Hippocratis in morbis acutis, ed. J. Mewaldt, G. Helm- 
reich, and J. Westenberger 1914. 

v.ix.ii: Galen, In Hippocratis Prorrheticum I: De comate secundum Hippo- 
cratem; In Hippocratis Prognosticum, ed. H. Diels, J. Mewaldt, and J. Heeg 
1915, 

v.x: Galen, In Hippocratis Epidemiarum ... commentaria, ed. and trans. 
(German) E. Wenkebach and F. Pfaff 1934—60. 

xiii: Apollonius of Citium, Kommentar zu Hippokrates Ueber das Einrenken 
der Gelenke, ed. and trans. (German) J. Kollesch et al. 1965. 

xi.iii: Stephanus of Athens, Commentary on the Prognosticon of Hippocrates, 
ed. and trans. J. M. Duffy 1983. 

xi.iiii: Stephanus of Athens, Commentary on Hippocrates’ Aphorisms, ed. and 
trans. L. G. Westerink 1992-8. 

xi.i.iv: John of Alexandria, In Hippocratis Epidemiarum librum VI commentarii 
fragmenta, ed. and trans. J. M. Duffy 1997. Also contains John’s commen- 
tary on Hippocrates’ De natura pueri, ed. and trans. T. A. Bell. 

xiii: [Galen], Pseudogaleni In Hippocratis De septimanis commentarium ab 
Hunaino q. f. arabice versum, ed. and trans. (German) G. Bergstraesser 1914. 

Classical Philology. 

Corpus dei papiri filosofici greci e latini II]: Commentari (Florence 1995). 

Offers re-editions, with commentary and bibliography, of papyrus fragments 

of commentaries on philosophical texts. 

Classical Quarterly. 

Classical Review. 

Fragmente der griechischen Historiker, ed. F. Jacoby (Berlin 1923-). 

Grammatici Graeci (Leipzig 1867-1910; repr. with slightly different volume 

numbers Hildesheim 1965). A vital work, the definitive edition of the texts 

included and with excellent critical apparatus and detailed discussions of 
rately and only later incorporated into the Grammatici Graeci series. 

ii: Dionysii Thracis Ars grammatica, ed. G. Uhlig 1883. Téxvy and supple- 
ments. 

iii (repr: iiiii): Apollonii Dyscoli quae supersunt: Commentarium criticum 
et exegeticum in Apollonii scripta minora, by R. Schneider 1902. Exten- 
sive commentary (with index) to texts in vol. ii.i; see Maas (1903) and 
Ludwich (1902b) for useful corrections, and Uhlig (1902) for amusing 
commentary. 

iii: Scholia in Dionysii Thracis Artem grammaticam, ed. A. Hilgard 1901. 
Ancient commentaries, with detailed introduction and indices. See 
Ludwich (1902a) for useful corrections. 

iii (repr: iii): Apollonii Dyscoli quae supersunt: Apollonii scripta minora, 
ed. R. Schneider 1878. Text of Pronouns, Adverbs, and Conjunctions with 
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GG 
(cont.) 


GRBS 
HL 
HSCP 
ICS 
JCP 
JHS 
K-A 
LGGA 


LS] 
MAL 


MCr 
MH 
NJPP 
NP 


Latin summaries. See Egenolff (1878), Hoerschelmann (1880), and Ludwich 
(1879) for useful corrections. 

ii.ii: Apollonii Dyscoli quae supersunt: Apollonii Dyscoli De constructione libri 
quattuor, ed. G. Uhlig 1910. Text of the Syntax with detailed introduc- 
tion, Latin paraphrase/summary, and index/glossary with Latin translations 
of Apollonius’ terminology. See Maas (191 1a, 1912) and Ludwich (1910) 
for some useful corrections. 
fragmenta, ed. R. Schneider 1910. Numerous fragments embedded in 
Latin commentary, useful explanation of the difficulties of Apollonius’ 
style, and indices to the whole of Apollonius’ surviving work. See Maas 
(1912) and Ludwich (1910) for some useful corrections. 

iii.i: Herodiani technici reliquiae, ed. A. Lentz, 1867. Contains introduction 
and a reconstruction of the Hept Ka8oAtKkijs Tpoowstas, with its appen- 
dix on the accentuation of words in sentences (epi Tpodwdtas Tis KaTa 
otvtaéwv TOV A€Eewv). Misleading edition that should only be used with 
the help of Dyck (1993a) and Egenolff (1900, 1902, 1903); see also Hiller 
(1871). 
of Herodian’s works and a substantial index. Same cautions as for iii.i. 

iv.i: Theodosii Alexandrini canones, Georgii Choerobosci scholia, Sophronii 
Patriarchae Alexandrini excerpta, ed. A. Hilgard 1889. Contains the 
Kavoves of Theodosius and the first part of Choeroboscus’ commentary 
on it, with (in the reprinted edition only) a detailed introduction. See 
Ludwich (1890) for some useful textual suggestions. 

iv.ii: Theodosii Alexandrini canones, Georgii Choerobosci scholia, Sophronii 
Patriarchae Alexandrini excerpta, ed. A. Hilgard 1894. Contains the sec- 
ond part of Choeroboscus’ commentary on the Kavoves, the surviving 
portions of Sophronius’ commentary, and detailed indices. In the original 
edition the introduction to Theodosius and Choeroboscus is in this vol- 
ume, but in the reprint it is moved to volume iv.i. See Ludwich (1894) for 
some useful textual suggestions. 

Greek, Roman, and Byzantine Studies. 

Historiographia linguistica. 

Harvard Studies in Classical Philology. 

Illinois Classical Studies. 

Jahrbiicher fiir classische Philologie. 

Journal of Hellenic Studies. 

Poetae Comici Graeci, ed. R. Kassel and C. Austin (Berlin 1983-). 

Lessico dei grammatici greci antichi (ed. F. Montanari, F. Montana, and L. 

Pagani). Online resource with detailed information on individual ancient 

grammarians (including ones whose works are lost), available at http://www 

-aristarchus.unige.it./lgga. 

H. G. Liddell, R. Scott, H. S. Jones, and R. McKenzie, A Greek-English 

Lexicon, 9th edn. (Oxford 1940). 

Atti della Accademia Nazionale dei Lincei: Memorie: Classe di scienze morali, 

storiche e filologiche. 

Museum Criticum. 

Museum Helveticum. 

Neue Jahrbiicher fiir Philologie und Paedagogik. 

Der neue Pauly: Enzyklopidie der Antike, ed. H. Cancik and H. Schneider 

(Stuttgart 1996-2002). Despite its title, this in no way supersedes RE, as it 
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has much less information and many more mistakes (particularly in biblio- 
graphical details). It is, however, useful for recent bibliography and concise 
summaries. There is now an English translation of this work (Brill’s New 
Pauly, Leiden 2002-), but that has significantly more mistakes than the 
original. 

OCD Oxford Classical Dictionary, ed. S. Hornblower and A. Spawforth (3rd edn., 
Oxford 1996). Handy source of clear, concise, up-to-date information, but 
too small to contain entries on many ancient scholars. 

P.Amh. ii | The Amherst Papyri, Being an Account of the Greek Papyri in the Collection 
of the Right Hon. Lord Amherst of Hackney, ii: Classical Fragments and Docu- 
ments of the Ptolemaic, Roman and Byzantine Periods, ed. B. P. Grenfell and 
A. S. Hunt (London 1901). 

P.Ant. ii The Antinoopolis Papyri, ii, ed. J. W. B. Barns and H. Zilliacus (London 1960). 

P.Oxy. The Oxyrhynchus Papyri, ed. B. P. Grenfell, A. S. Hunt, et al. (London 1898-). 

P.Rain.i Mitteilungen aus der Papyrussammlung der Nationalbibliothek in Wien: Pa- 
pyrus Erzherzog Rainer, Ns, erste Folge, ed. H. Gerstinger et al. (Vienna 1932). 

P.Ryl. iii = Catalogue of the Greek and Latin Papyri in the John Rylands Library, Manches- 
ter, iii: Theological and Literary Texts, ed. C. H. Roberts (Manchester 1938). 

PSI xii.ii — Papiri greci e latini, Pubblicazioni della societa italiana per la ricerca dei papiri 
greci e latini in Egitto, vol. xii.ii, ed. V. Bartoletti (Florence 1951). 

QUCC Quaderni urbinati di cultura classica. 

RE Real-Encyclopiidie der classischen Altertumswissenschaft, ed. A. Pauly, 
G. Wissowa, and W. Kroll (Stuttgart 1893-1972). The best, and sometimes 
the only, source of information on many obscure figures, but superseded on 
some points. 

REA Revue des études anciennes. 

REByz Revue des études byzantines. 

REG Revue des études grecques. 

RhM Rheinisches Museum fiir Philologie. 

RPh Revue de philologie, de littérature et d/histoire anciennes. 

SCO Studi classici e orientali. 

SGLG Sammlung griechischer und lateinischer Grammatiker. 

SIFC Studi italiani di filologia classica. 

TAPA Transactions of the American Philological Association. 

TGF Tragicorum Graecorum Fragmenta, ed. A. Nauck (2nd edn. Leipzig 1889, 
supplement by B. Snell 1964). 

TLG Thesaurus Linguae Graecae (see Preface at footnote 1). 

TrGF Tragicorum Graecorum Fragmenta, ed. B. Snell, R. Kannicht, and S. Radt 
(Gottingen 1971-85). 

WKP Wochenschrift fiir klassische Philologie. 

ZPE Zeitschrift fiir Papyrologie und Epigraphik. 
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100). Translation and commentary on Encheiridion and parallel passages from Aristides 
Quintilianus. 

(19932), “The Semantics of a Syntactician: Things meant by verbs according to 

Apollonius Dyscolus ‘Tepi ouvtdgews’,” in ANRW I 34.1: 731-70. Good discussion 

covering the meanings (in Apollonius) of Tpdypa, Std8eots, Evepyeta, Evvota, 

(Tap)ep@atvo, and related words. 

(1993b), “On Poems: Two Hephaestionic Texts and One Chapter from Aristides 
Quintilianus on the Compostion of Verse,” in ANRW I 34.1: 796-869. Reprints most 
(but not all) of Consbruch’s text of the two fragments on poems and parallel passages 
from Aristides, with trans. and commentary. 

Van Thiel, Helmut (1992), “Zenodot, Aristarch und Andere,” ZPE 90: 1—32. Collection 
of papyri with text-critical scholia, pursuant to an argument about how the ideas of 
the Alexandrian editors were passed down. 

(2000a), “Die D-scholien der Ilias in den Handschriften,” ZPE 132: 1-62 (also 

on Web at http://www.uni-koeln.de/phil-fak/ifa/klassphil/vanthiel/index.html). Intro- 

duction to his edition; provides good, clear explanation of D scholia. 

(2000b), Scholia D in Iliadem (available on Internet only, at http:/Avww.uni- 
koeln.de/phil-fak/ifa/klassphil/vanthiel/index.html). Latest edition of D scholia. 

Vari, Rudolphus (1909), “Parerga Oppianea,” Egyetemes Philologiai Kézlény, 33: 17-32, 
116-31. Edition of A scholia to Oppian’s Halieutica, books 1-4 and lines 1-153 of 
book 5. 
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Velsen, Arthur von / Arthur de (1853), Tryphonis Grammatici Alexandrini Fragmenta (Ber- 
lin; repr. Amsterdam 1965). Standard edition of the fragments of Trypho; does not 
contain the extant treatises. See Pasquali (1910) for an additional fragment. 

Ver Eecke, Paul (1948), Proclus de Lycie: Les commentaires sur le premier livre des Eléments 
d'Euclide (Bruges: Desclée de Brouwer). French trans. 


(1960), Les ceuvres completes d'Archimeéde, suivies des commentaires d'Eutocius 
d’Ascalon (Paris). French trans. 

Vinson, Steve (1996), “HMaktovv and taktwots as Ship-Construction Terminology in 
Herodotus, Pollux and Documentary Papyri,” ZPE 113: 197-204. 

Viré, Ghislaine (1992), Hygini de astronomia (Stuttgart and Leipzig). Standard text of this 
work, which used material that was later turned into a commentary on Aratus. 

Vitelli, Girolamo (1889), “Handschriftliches zu Herodian ITept dkupodoytas,” BPW 9: 
907. Provides readings from a second MS of this work to supplement the text pro- 
duced by Nauck (1867). 

Von Fritz, Kurt (1936), “Timaios (8),” in RE, 2nd ser. vi.i (xi): 1226-8. Good discussion 
and bibliography. 

Von Staden, Heinrich (1989), Herophilus: The Art of Medicine in Early Alexandria (Cam- 
bridge). Contains information on early commentaries and glossaries to Hippocrates. 

(1992), “Lexicography in the Third Century BC: Bacchius of Tanagra, Erotian, 

and Hippocrates,” in J. A. Lopez Férez (ed.), Tratados Hipocraticos (Madrid), 549-69. 

On the early Hippocratic glossaries. 

(2002), “‘A Woman does not Become Ambidextrous’: Galen and the Culture of 
Scientific Commentary,” in R. Gibson and Kraus (2002): 109-39. On Galen’s work 
on Hippocrates. 

Wachsmuth, Kurt/Curtius, and Hense, Otto (1884-1912), loannis Stobaei Anthologium 
(Berlin; repr. 1974; index 1923). Standard edition. 

Wackernagel, Jacob (1876), De pathologiae veterum initiis (Diss. Basle). Repr. in Kleine 
Schriften (Gottingen 1955-79): iii. 1427-86. Important discussion of 1480¢ in a va- 
riety of grammarians. 


(1893), Beitréige zur Lehre vom griechischen Akzent (Basle; repr. in Kleine Schriften 
(Gottingen 1955-79): ii. 1072-1107). Important discussion of the grammatical tra- 
dition for the Greek accent. 

—— (191]4a), “Akzentstudien H,” Nachrichten von der kéniglichen Gesellschaft der 
Wissenschaften zu Gottingen, phil.-hist. Kl., 1914: 20-51. Repr. in Kleine Schriften 
(Gottingen 1955-79): ii. 1122-53. On pp. 50-1 discusses the sources of Herodian’s 
knowledge of Homeric accentuation. 

(1914b), “Akzentstudien HI,” Nachrichten von der kiniglichen Gesellschaft der 
Wissenschaften zu Gottingen, phil.-hist. Kl., 1914: 97-130. Repr. in Kleine Schriften 
(Gottingen 1955-79): ii. 1154-87. Discusses the sources of the grammarians’ knowl- 
edge of Homeric accentuation. 

Waitz, Theodor (1844), Aristotelis Organon Graece, i (Leipzig). Prints a small selection of 
commentary extracts to these works, pp. 30-77; superseded by CAG. 

Walz, Christian (1832-6), Rhetores Graeci (Stuttgart; repr. Osnabriick 1968). Contains 
several works attributed to Gregory of Corinth, Herodian, Choeroboscus, etc. 

Wartelle, André (1963), Inventaire des manuscrits grecs d’Aristote et de ses commentateurs 
(Paris). Useful introduction discusses scholia, pp. x—xi, but inventory itself is not very 
accurate; supplement in Argyropoulos and Caras (1980). 

(1971), Histoire du texte d'Eschyle dans lantiquité (Paris). Argues that old scholia 
to Aeschylus are based on a commentary of Didymus. 

Wecklein, Nicolaus (1885), Aeschyli Fabulae cum lectionibus et scholiis codicis Medicei 
et in Agamemnonem codicis Florentini ab Hieronymo Vitelli denuo collatis (Berlin; also 
known as “Wecklein and Vitelli” and as “Vitelli and Wecklein”). Good edition of M 
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scholia beneath text (also F scholia on Agamemnon separately after the text; for por- 
tions of Agamemnon missing from M, scholia beneath the text supplied from T and 
other sources), now often superseded. 

Wellmann, Max (1906-14), Pedanii Dioscuridis Anazarbei de materia medica libri quinque 
(Berlin; repr. 1958). Prints scholia in apparatus. 

(1931), Hippokratesglossare (Berlin; repr. Wurzburg 1973). Study of lexica to 
Hippocrates (through Erotian only). 

Wendel, Carl (1914), Scholia in Theocritum vetera (Leipzig; repr. 1966). Standard edi- 
tion, excellent. 

(1920), Uberlieferung und Entstehung der Theokrit-Scholien (Berlin; Abhand- 

lungen der kéniglichen Gesellschaft der Wissenschaften zu Gottingen, philologisch- 

historische Klasse, NF 17, Nr. 2). Indispensible study of Theocritus scholia, including 

their origins, the indirect tradition, and the Byzantine scholiasts. 

1932), Die Uberlieferung der Scholien zu Apollonios von Rhodes (Berlin). Now 

largely superseded. 

1935), Scholia in Apollonium Rhodium vetera (Berlin; repr. 1958). Standard text 

of these scholia, but see H. Frankel (1968) for corrections. 

1939a), “Orion (3),” in RE xviii.i (xxxv): 1083-7. Useful, clear study. 

(1939b), “Tryphon (25),” in RE, 2nd ser. vii.i (xiii): 726-44. Detailed study, with 

extensive bibliography. 

1942), “Spane III,” Hermes, 77: 216-18. Some use of scholia. 

(1948a), “Tyrannion (2),” in RE, 2nd ser. vii.ii (xiv): 1811-19. Detailed, useful 

explanation of the life and writings of Tyrannio the Elder, with extensive bibliography. 

(1948b), “Tyrannion (3),” in RE, 2nd ser. vii.ii (xiv): 1819-20. Short but useful 
piece on Diocles /'Tyrannio the Younger. 

West, Martin L. (1965a), “Alemanica,” CQ, Ns 15: 188-202. Suggestions for interpreta- 
tion and supplementation of ancient commentaries. 

(1965b), “Tryphon De Tropis,” CQ, Ns 15: 230-48. Gives a new edition of the 

treatise on tropes attributed to Gregory of Corinth, and shows that this work cannot 

be by Gregory and may well be by Trypho. 

(1973), Textual Criticism and Editorial Technique (Stuttgart). Useful ex- 

planation. 

(1974), “The Medieval Manuscripts of the Works and Days,” CQ, Ns 24: 161-85. 
Explains use of etymologica as source for scholia. 

——— (1978), Hesiod: Works and Days (Oxford). Excellent section on ancient 
scholarship. 

(2001), Studies in the Text and Transmission of the Iliad (Munich). Includes much 

discussion of ancient scholarship. 

(2003), Homeric Hymns, Homeric Apocrypha, Lives of Homer (Cambridge, Mass.). 
Latest edition of Lives, with trans. 

West, Stephanie R. (1984), “Lycophron Italicised,” JHS 104: 127-51. On date of poem; 
uses scholia. 

Westerink, Leendert Gerrit (1956), Olympiodorus: Commentary on the First Alcibiades of 
Plato (Amsterdam). Best edition of text, with short introduction in English. 

(1959), Damascius: Lectures on the Philebus Wrongly Attributed to Olympiodorus 

(Amsterdam; repr. with some updates 1982). Best edition, with facing English trans. 

and introduction. 

(1962), Anonymous Prolegomena to Platonic Philosophy (Amsterdam). Text, fac- 

ing English trans., and detailed introduction. Updated French version in Westerink, 

Trouillard, and Segonds (1990). 

(1967), Pseudo-Elias (Pseudo-David): Lectures on Porphyry’s Isagoge (Amsterdam). 

Edition of a commentary on a commentary to Aristotle. 
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Westerink, Leendert Gerrit (1970), Olympiodori in Platonis Gorgiam Commentaria 
(Leipzig). Best edition, includes short bibliography. 
(1976), The Greek Commentaries on Plato’s Phaedo, i: Olympiodorus (Amsterdam). 


Best edition, with facing English trans. and introduction. 
(1977), The Greek Commentaries on Plato's Phaedo, ii: Damascius (Amsterdam). 
Best edition, with facing English trans. and introduction. Two commentaries prob- 


ably represent the same set of lectures as given in two different years. 

and Combés, Joseph (1997-2003), Damascius: Commentaire du Parménide de 

Platon (Paris). Best edition, with facing French trans., detailed introduction, and notes. 

, Trouillard, J.; and Segonds, A. Ph. (1990), Prolégoménes a la philosophie de Platon 
(Paris). Updated French trans. of Westerink (1962), with short commentary. 

White, John Williams (1912), The Verse of Greek Comedy (London; repr. Hildesheim 
1969). Contains a text (now superseded) of those parts of Heliodorus’ metrical com- 


mentary on Aristophanes that survive in the scholia, with an excellent introduction. 

(1914), The Scholia on the Aves of Aristophanes (Boston). The text given here is 
now superseded, but the introduction is still extremely useful, as is the index. 

Whitehead, David (1994), “Site-Classification and Reliability in Stephanus of Byzantium,” 
in D. Whitehead (ed.), From Political Architecture to Stephanus Byzantius: Sources for 
the Ancient Greek Polis (Stuttgart; Historia Einzelschr. 87): 99-124. 

(1997), “Harpocrationiana,” Eikasmos, 8: 157-64. Useful notes on specific points, 


in English. 

—— (1998), “Harpocrationianis addenda,” Eikasmos, 9: 209-12. Useful notes, in 
English. 

Whittaker, John (1990), Alcinoos: Enseignement des doctrines de Platon (Paris). Best edi- 
tion, with scholia, detailed introduction, facing French trans., and extensive 
indices. 

Wieseler, Friedrich (1870), Commentatio de difficilioribus quibusdam Pollucis aliorumque 
scriptorum veterum locis, qui ad ornatum scaenicu spectant (Gottingen). Helpful in 
reading Pollux’s sections on the stage. 

Wifstrand, Albert (1932), “Iva Apolloniospapyrer i Berlin,” Eranos, 30: 1-6. Fragment of 
papyrus commentary on Apollonius. 

Wilamowitz-Moellendorff, Ulrich von (1894), “Pausanias-Scholien,” Hermes, 29: 240— 
8. Study of their usefulness. 

(1889), Einleitung in die griechische Tragidie (= Euripides Herakles, i) (Berlin; 
repr. 1910 and Darmstadt 1974). Includes a discussion of ancient scholarship. 

——— (1918), “Dichterfragmente aus der Papyrussammlung der Kgl. Museen,” 
Sitzungsberichte der Kéniglichen Preussischen Akademie der Wissenschaften zu Berlin, 
36: 728-51. Edition of papyrus commentary on Pindar, pp. 749-50. 

Wilcken, Ulrich (1907), “Der Anonymus Argentinensis,” Hermes, 42: 374-418. Text and 
discussion of papyrus fragment on Demosthenes. 

Wilson, Nigel G. (1962), “The Triclinian Edition of Aristophanes,” CQ, Ns 12: 32-47. 
On the discovery of a manuscript of Triclinius’ edition of Aristophanes (with scholia). 

(1967), “A Chapter in the History of Scholia,” CQ, Ns 17: 244-56. On the change 

of hypomnemata into scholia. 

(1971), “Two Notes on Byzantine Scholarship,” GRBS 12: 557-60. On Photius 

and scholia to Dioscorides. 

(1983a), Scholars of Byzantium (London; revised edn. 1996). Accurate, enjoy- 


able introduction to the Byzantine scholars. 

(1983b), “Scoliasti e commentatori,” SCO 33: 83-112. Good general overview. 
(1984), “The Relation of Text and Commentary in Greek Books,” in C. Questa 
and R. Raffaelli (edd.), Atti del convegno internazionale “II libro e il testo” (Urbino): 
103-10. On the change of hypomnemata into scholia. 
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(1994), Photius: The Bibliotheca: A Selection (London). Trans. with notes of se- 
lect entries, with useful introduction. 

Wilson, Penelope (1980), “Pindar and his Reputation in Antiquity,” Proceedings of the 
Cambridge Philological Society, Ns 26: 97-114. Uses scholia to explore Alexandrian 
view of Pindar and better understand Odes. 

Winnington-Ingram, R. P. (1963), Aristidis Quintiliani de musica libri tres (Leipzig). Stan- 
dard text. 

Winter, Richard (1908), De Luciani scholiis quaestiones selectae (Diss. Leipzig). Impor- 
tant study. 

Wirth, Peter (1980), Eustathiana: Gesammelte Aufséitze zu Leben und Werk des Metro- 
politen Eustathios von Thessalonike (Amsterdam). 

Wolf, Hieronymus (1559), Els tetpdBiBAov Tov ITtoAEepatou €Enyntis avivuyos: In 
Claudii Ptolemaei quadripartitum enarrator ignoti nominis, quem tamen Proclum fuisse 


quidem existimant (Basle). Edition of anonymous commentary. 

Woodhead, A. G. (1959), The Study of Greek Inscriptions (Cambridge). 

Wouters, Alfons (1973), “A Compendium of Herodian’s Iept kAtoews dvopaTtuv (A Note 
on the New Grammatical Papyrus in Florence),” ZPE 11: 242-4. On the Herodian 
papyrus Florence P. inv. 3005. 

(1975), “Dionysius Thrax’ Definition of the Méyos (sentence) and P. Yale I 25,” 

Orbis, 24: 217-23. Argues for an emendation in the text of the Téxvy based on a pa- 

pyrus fragment of the Ist cent. AD; counterarguments in Lallot (1998: 122). 

(1979), The Grammatical Papyri from Graeco-Roman Egypt: Contributions to the 

Study of the “Ars Grammatica” in Antiquity (Brussels; Verhandelingen van de 


Koninklijke Academie voor Wetenschappen, Letteren en schone Kunsten van Belgié, 

Klasse der Letteren, jaargang 41, nr. 92). Good edition of the grammatical papyri, 

with thorough discussion of each one, some translations, extensive indices, and de- 

tailed introduction with a discussion of the relationship between (ps.-) Dionysius’ 

Téxvn and these papyri. Cf. Holwerda (1984). 

(1991-3), “Dionysius Thrax on the Correptio Attica,” Orbis, 36: 221-8. Discusses 

Dionysius’ treatment of syllable length before mute + liquid, and the relationship 

between his theories and Hephaestion’s. 

(1993), “The Grammatical Term atode\upévov in the School Book Brit. Mus. 

Add. MS. 37533 (=Pack? 2712),” Chronique dE gypte, 68: 168-77. 

(1994), “The Ancient Greek (and Latin) Grammarians and the pet’ OAtyov é\wv 
Tense,” in De Clercq and Desmet (1994): 97-129. Argues that for the ancient gram- 
marians the future perfect tense was less marginal than is normally thought. Good 
bibliography. 

——— (1997), “The Grammatical Papyrus P.Berol. inv. 9917,” in Akten des 21. 
Internationalen Papyrologenkongresses (Stuttgart; APF Beiheft 3): ii.102 1-33. 

(2000), “Les conjonctions dubitatives: La définition (originale) de la Techné 

retrouvée?,” Histoire Epistémologie Langage, 22.2: 29-39. Discusses a grammatical 


papyrus that bears a strong relationship to a passage in [ps.-] Dionysius Thrax and thus 
sheds light on the evolution of that text. 

Wyss, Bernhard (1936), Antimachi Colophonii reliquiae (Berlin). Text of long papyrus 
commentary (2nd cent. AD), pp. 76-89. 

Zabrowski, Charles J. (1984), The Older Scholia to Aeschylus’s “Persae” (Diss. Fordham). 
Text and Study of ® scholia to Persae. 

(1987), “The Annotation Sch. Rec. in Dindorf’s and Wecklein’s Editions of the 
Medicean Scholia on Aeschylus’ Persae,” C&M, 38: 287-303. Follows O. L. Smith 
(1982b). 

Zecchini, Giuseppe (1999) (ed.), II lessico Suda e la memoria del passato a Bisanzio (Bari). 
Collection of essays. 
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Zetzel, James E. G. (1975), “On the History of Latin Scholia,” HSCP 79: 335-54. Sup- 
ports N. Wilson (1967). 

Zhmud, Leonid (2002), “Eudemus’ History of Mathematics,” in 1. Bodnar and W. W. 
Fortenbaugh (edd.), Eudemus of Rhodes (New Brunswick, NJ: 263-306. Uses Proclus’ 
commentary to Euclid. 

Ziegler, Konrat (1941), “Photios (13),” in RE xx.i (xxxix): 667-737. Important study. 

Zuntz, Giinther (1955), The Political Plays of Euripides (Manchester). Discusses hypoth- 
eses, pp. 129-52, with bibliography, p. 130 n. 3. 

(1965), An Inquiry into the Transmission of the Plays of Euripides (Cambridge). 

Includes discussion of ancient scholarship. 

(1975), Die Aristophanes-Scholien der Papyri (Berlin, 2nd edn.). Slightly updated 

version of articles published nearly 40 years earlier (Byzantion, 13 (1938): 631-90 and 

14 (1939): 545-613); extremely influential in its time, but less so now. Concerned 

primarily with proving that the transfer of scholia to margins did not take place until 

the 9th or 10th cent. Ap. 


Index Locorum 


Aeschines, scholia to 
on 1. 29: 207 
on |. 39: 160, 184 
. 59: 160, 185 
. 64: 207 
. 157: 207 
on |. 182: 159, 184 
on 2. 10: 161, 185 
on 2. 157: 206 
on 3. 95: 160, 184 
on 3. 160: 160, 184 
on 3. 222: 207 
Aeschylus, scholia to 
on Ag. 503a: 155, 182 
on Ch. 899: 204 
on Ch. 973: 155, 182 
on Pers. 34—5: 155, 182 
on PV 397b: 155, 182 
on PV 472b: 204 
on PV 561d: 155-6, 182 
on Septem 31 1a: 204 
Ammonius 
26: 145, 176 
30: 144, 176 
140: 196 
144: 196 
180: 145, 176 
329: 196 
334: 145, 176 
386: 145, 176 
451: 196-7 
480: 196 
Apollonius Dyscolus 
Adv. 119. 10: 116 
Adv. 177.5: 119 
Pron. 65. 20: 119 
Synt. 19. 4: 122 
Synt. 51. 1ff.: 217-18 


Synt. 81.5: 116 

Synt. 156. 2: 116 

Synt. 273. 9ff.: 173, 192-3 

Synt. 389. 13ff.: 173-4, 
193 

Synt. 392. 9-10: 122 

Synt. 434. 1ff.: 174-5, 194 

Synt. 455. 15-16: 122 


Apollonius Rhodius, scholia to 


on 1. 436: 210 

on 1. 936—49q: 210-11 

on 1. 985: 164, 187 

on 1. 1081: 164, 187 

on 1. 1085—87b: 164—5, 187 
on 1. 1089a: 165, 187 

on 1. 1207b: 211 

on 2. 896: 210 

subscription: 164, 187 


Apollonius Sophista 


4. 8-11: 146, 177 
4. 32-4: 118 

68. 11: 119 

106. 4-6: 146, 177 
106. 15-19: 197 
107. 3-4: 197 
107. 24-6: 117 
133. 14: 111-12 


Aristophanes, scholia to 


on Clouds 540: 88 n. 21 

on Pax 123d: 206 

on Pax 728b: 157, 183 

on Pax 755a: 205-6 

on Pax 1244c: 157-9, 183-4 


Choeroboscus 


GG iv.i. 305. 7: 113 
GG iv.i. 307. 5ff.: 167, 189 
GG iv.i. 333. 5ff.: 212-13 
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Dionysius Thrax 
GG ii. 24. 3ff.: 169-70, 
190-1 
GG ii. 26. 1-3: 121 
GG ii. 46. 1-2: 123 
GG ii. 59. 3: 118 
GG ii. 60. LFF: 215 
GG ii. 105. Iff.: 215 
GG ii. 107. 6ff.: 170, 191 
Dionysius Thrax, “scholia” to 
GG i.iii. 391. 23ff.: 170-1, 191 
GG iii. 160. 24ff.: 171, 191-2 
GG iii. 239. 14ff.: 215-16 
GG i.iii. 250. 26ff.: 216 


Erotian 

introduction: 161—2, 185-6, 

207-8 

A31: 121 
Etymologicum genuinum 

A 122: 199 

A 131: 147, 177 

A 500: 147, 177 

A515: 198 

A557: 147-8, 178 

A 584: 148, 178 
Etymologicum Gudianum 

i. 39. 14-19: 148-9, 178 

i. 117. 1-3: 198 

i. 195. 8: 118 

i. 303. 16: 118 

ii. 302. 12-14: 198 

ii. 329. 1-2: 198 

ii. 356. 16: 146, 177 

ii. 362. 2-3: 197-8 

ii. 420. 7-11: 114 
Etymologicum magnum 

437. 56-438. 2: 114 

461. 36-44: 120 

462. 10-11: 118 

512. 37-43: 148, 178 

556. 14: 117 

556. 23-4: 147, 177 

580. 25: 117 

605. 42-5: 147, 177-8 

617. 3: 118 

617. 30: 197 

635. 4-7: 198 

635. 14-15: 121 

749, 5-22: 149, 178-9 
Euripides 

Bacch. 395: 117 


INDEX LOCORUM 


Euripides, scholia to 
on Hecuba 13: 154-5, 181-2 
on Hecuba 847: 203 
on Orestes 331: 203-4 
Eustathius 
600. 32-3: 153, 181 
600. 45-601. 8: 154, 181 
893. 34-42: 153-4, 181 
1084. 19-21: 203 


Galen 
Commentary on Aphorisms 4. 48: 
162, 186 
Commentary on Aphorisms 5. 13: 
208 
Commentary on On fractures 1: 
162-3, 186 
Glossary introduction: 
209 
Gregory of Corinth 
On Dialects 9-12: 214 
On Dialects 23—9: 168-9, 190 
On Dialects 179-82: 215 
On Syntax 33. 192ff.: 169, 190 


Herodian 

in Arcadius 39. 4-6: 120 

in Arcadius 58. 5ff.: 172, 192 

in Arcadius 162. 1 1ff.: 217 

in Arcadius 198. 18ff.: 217 

Tlepi rovipous A€Eews 929. 26ff.: 
172-3, 192 

Tlepi jtovrijpous A€Eews 931. 20ff.: 
216-17 

Tlepi jrovipous A€Eews 950. 14ff.: 
171-2, 192 

Hesychius 

A 1307 Latte: 143, 175 

A 1318 Latte: 195 

A 1330 Latte: 195 

A 1346 Latte: 143, 175 

A 1357 Latte: 143, 175 

A 6404 Latte: 144, 176 

A 7267 Latte: 195 

A 7273 Latte: 195 

A 7274 Latte: 143, 175 

A 7279 Latte: 195 

A 7280 Latte: 108 

A 7284 Latte: 143, 175 

A 7305 Latte: 144, 176 

A 7307 Latte: 195 

A 7607 Latte: 143, 175 


INDEX LOCORUM 


A 7616 Latte: 110 


A 7617 Latte: 144, 176 
A 7619 Latte: 144, 176 
A 7630 Latte: 144, 176 


A 7643 Latte: 194 


A 7644 Latte: 111 


B 632 Latte: 132-3 


B 642 Latte: 143, 
B 645 Latte: 111 
B 647 Latte: 109 
B 664 Latte: 112 
B 685 Latte: 195 


B 1262 Latte: 144, 176 


B 1269 Latte: 110 


B 1277 Latte: 143, 175 


B 1290 Latte: 117 
I 736 Latte: 195 
I 753 Latte: 195 
I 756 Latte: 195 
I 759 Latte: 144, 
I 770 Latte: 195 
I 778 Latte: 194 
I 781 Latte: 194 
I 784 Latte: 108 
E 6383 Latte: 196 
E 6397 Latte: 196 
E 6402 Latte: 196 
Hipparchus 


175 


176 


1. 2. 1-5: 165, 187-8 


1. 2. 5-7: 211-12 


1. 3. 1-4: 165-6, 188 


Homer 


Iliad 1. 6: 4 


Homer, scholia to 


on Iliad 1. 1: 119 
on Iliad 1. 231: 13 
on Iliad 1.545: 1 
on Iliad 10. 10: 1 
on Iliad 10. 18: 1 
on Iliad 10. 19: 12 


on Iliad 10. 23: 111, 120 


on Iliad 10. 29: 1 
on Iliad 10. 30: 12 
on Iliad 10. 32: 1 


on Iliad 10. 38: 110-11 


on Iliad 10. 67: 12 
on Iliad 10. 79: 1 
on Iliad 10. 326: 
on Iliad 11. 88: 1 
on Iliad 11. 201: 


on Iliad 11. 308: 109, 115 


on Iliad 11. 632: 


1) 
7 
3 
3 
0 


8 
1 


2 
0 
22 
9 
19 


11 


on Iliad 11. 652: 111 

on Iliad 12. 6: 108 

on Iliad 12. 13: 108 

on Iliad 12.77: 111 

on Iliad 12. 142: 111, 119 
on Iliad 12. 179: 112 

on Iliad 12. 205: 112 

on Iliad 12. 446-7: 118 

on Iliad 15. 1b: 152, 180 
on Iliad 15. 2c: 152, 180 
on Iliad 15. 4a: 153, 181 
on Iliad 15. 365b: 201 

on Iliad 15. 382a-b: 201 

on Iliad 15. 388: 200 

on Iliad 15. 394b: 150, 179 
on Iliad 15. 395b: 150, 179 
on Iliad 15. 414a: 201 

on Iliad 15. 417a: 151-2, 180 
on Iliad 15. 427b: 200 

on Iliad 15. 432: 119 

on Iliad 15. 437: 151, 179 
on Iliad 15. 444b: 151, 180 
on Iliad 15. 450a: 200 

on Iliad 15. 459: 150, 179 
on Iliad 15. 467a: 199 

on Iliad 15. 468: 151, 180 
on Iliad 15. 488: 200 

on Iliad 15. 525: 133 

on Iliad 15. 545a: 202 

on Iliad 15. 554: 200 

on Iliad 15. 563a: 201 

on Iliad 15. 601b: 151, 180 
on Iliad 15. 619a: 202 

on Iliad 15. 626b: 200 

on Iliad 15. 636b: 200 

on Iliad 15. 639a: 200 

on Iliad 15. 729: 151, 180 
on Iliad 15. 735b: 152-3, 180 
on Iliad 15. 737a: 200 

on Iliad 15. 739a: 150, 179 
on Iliad 15. 741a: 202-3 
subscription: 19 


Lucian, scholia to 
on Apologia 2: 210 
on Apologia 12: 163, 186 
on Phalaris 1. 1: 120-1 
on Phalaris 1. 2: 119 
on Phalaris 1. 3: 163, 187 
on Phalaris 1. 7: 210 
on Pro lapsu 5: 209 
on Soloecista 5: 163, 187, 210 
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Michael Syncellus 
11. 69ff.: 167-8, 189 
15. 96ff.: 213-14 


Pindar, scholia to 
on Pythian | title: 132 
on Pythian 2 title: 132 
on Pythian 2. 106: 156, 182 
on Pythian 2. 107: 204 


on Pythian 3 title: 156-7, 182-3 


on Pythian 3.97: 108-9 

on Pythian 4. 1c: 156, 182 

on Pythian 6 title: 156, 182 

on Pythian 6. 15: 205 

on Pythian 6. 35: 205 

on Pythian 8.91: 204-5 

on Pythian 8. 107: 156, 182 
Plato, scholia to 

on Apol. 22a: 206 

on Philebus 60d: 206 

on Philebus 66d: 159, 184 

on Rep. 338c: 159, 184 

on Symp. 194b: 159, 184 


INDEX LOCORUM 


Suda 
II 1617: 149-50, 179 
T 1115: 199 


Theocritus 

Syrinx 14: 4 
Theocritus, scholia to 

on 7. 36a: 117 
Theodosius 

GG iv.i. 7. 6ff: 166-7, 188 

GG iv.i. 11. 15: 112-13 

GG iv.i. 68. 1ff.: 212 
Thucydides, scholia to 

on 6. 2. 1: 117 
‘Timaeus 

preface: 146, 177 

78. 1-2: 146, 177 

79. 1-3: 197 

163. 4-6: 197 

190. 2-3: 145, 177 
Trypho 
Tept Tabav 1. ff: 214 


Tept TpdTUW p. 238: 168, 189 


Index of Greek Words Discussed 


Words discussed in Chapters 1—4 are systematically included, those found in the 
reader (Ch. 5) are selectively included, and those in the glossary (Ch. 6) are included 
only if also mentioned elsewhere. 


d8vap6pus, 152, 220 dnd, 116, 168 
dSdKtpLos, 153, 220 atoBokn, 153, 213, 226 
Aiodts, 214 aTodidupt, 165, 166, 226 


amdoTpo@os, 215, 227 


aittatiKn, 127, 220 : ; 
aTOMavTtKos, 128, 227 


aittohoyiKkds, 128, 220 7 
aKkaTddAnvos, 173, 220 el TwTos, 171, 227 
dkaTovopwaoTos, 168 apipov, 126, 128, 227 


dikdtTos, 167, 213, 220 aps, 127, 128, 227 
dddos, 115, 150 appeviKkos, 127, 227 
diddus, 12, 108-9, 203, 205, 221 dppyy, 127, 227 


dovvap9pos, 128, 228 


adgnotis, 147 
va aovvdeTtos, 201, 228 


dudpaéus, 148 


djeTdBodos, 125, 221 douvédevoTtos, 175, 228 
civ, 116, 122 doparns, 154 
avaBipdCw, 217, 221 Ares, 169, 214, 228 
dvaytyviiokw, 152, 160, 164 -ATTiKOS, 98, 151, 172, 213, 228 
dvdyvwots, 218, 221 autotéheta, 173, 229 
dvakexwptkus, 208, 222 ETOP PROS: 152, 229 
dvahoyta, 199, 218, 222 qupxaoroy, 105 
fa ddoyos, 169, 599) AQWVvoV, 125, 229 
dvatavopat, 153 F 
dvaotpéw, 201, 222 BapBaptopos, 173, 229 
dvagepw, 165 Bapeta, 126, 170, 229 
dva xeipa, 216, 218, 265 Baptvw, 126, 153, 172, 229 
dvtiypaov, 150, 155, 157, 171, 208, PapuToueds, 1535/230 
224 Baputovos, 125, 126, 128, 154, 230 
avtiotouxos, 214, 224 Bpaxus, 125, 230 
avtt@paots, 165, 225 Bo, 115 
avtwvupta, 127, 128, 225 : : 
dépiotos, 124, 127, 128, 217, 225 yet, T27, 148, 149,230 
atmaé eipnuévov, 146, 208, 225 yevos, 127, 169, 173, 230 


dtap€é gatos, 128, 226 yAaooa, 154, en 
dthotv, 127-8, 226 yAuoonpatiKos, 146, 230 
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yvjovos, 171 
yodppa, 125, 230 
yo(agetat), 136 


dSaovvw, 201, 230 

dSaovs, 125, 231 

deiva, 120-1, 231 
devTEpov, 128, 212 

did, 118, 148, 149, 169, 172 
dtraceuKTiKos, 128, 231 
dia8eots, 128, 231 

dtatpéw, 155, 163, 168, 214, 231 
didAvots, 214, 231-2 
diavora, 153, 232 
dtatTittTw, 218, 232 
dStaoTéhhw, 168, 197, 198, 232 
dtaoTOAH, 125, 232 

dtawlw, 218 

diagepet, 144 

d-yevys, 213, 232 
dukaTadAnktos, 149, 232 
drop9dw, 166, 218, 232 
dtoptCw, 203, 232 

dott, 122 

ditrAovs, 125, 233 
dtovAAaBos, 167, 233 

di gboyyos, 125, 198, 233 
dixpovos, 125, 233 

dxa@s, 150, 162 

doTiKh, 127, 233 

duiKds, 127, 234 


Awpis, 214 


éav, 116, 174 

eykAtvopat, 217, 234 

€ykAtots, 128, 234 

EYKALTLKOS, 126, 234 

é€OviKkdv, 127, 148, 234 

el, 116 

elSos, 121, 127, 128, 143, 158, 170, 
206, 207, 214, 235 

eiwt, 172 

cis, 118, 128, 147, 167, 172, 174, 198, 
215 

€k, 116 

EKKALVW, 216 

eEkkUKAnua, 155 

é€xte(vo, 167, 235 

exgepw, 169, 235 

EKQPAaOTLKHS, 153 

€\Aettet, 119, 150, 235 
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“EAnves, 98 

EANVLOWLOS, 218, 235 

ev, 119, 148, 216 

evahrayn, 214, 236 

evepyeta, 128, 216, 236 
evepyntikos, 215, 236 
éveotus, 128, 153, 236 
évikds, 127, 236 

evtedns, 153, 167, 236 
e€nyéopat, 208, 236 
e€jynots, 166, 236 

ets, 120, 152, 153, 166, 202, 236 
émt, 118, 144, 146, 168, 172, 196, 197, 
202, 207, 210, 212, 216, 217 
etiypappa, 163, 172 
ETLYPaQw, 165 

emiCntéew, 153, 166 

eTLBeTLKT TAELs, 214 
eTm(8eTov, 127, 148, 198, 237 
ém(Koivos, 127, 237 
ettKoupos, 145 

etiTAoKn, 173, 238 

etippnya, 127, 238 
eTLonpaivopat, 163 
eTLOTaATLKH, 127, 238 
EpwTHPaTiKov, 127, 216, 239 
eott, 116 

etepos, 115, 168, 196 
ETULOAOVEW, 202, 239 

eTtUpLws, 168 

evdeia, 127, 154, 173, 202, 239 
EVKTLKN, 128, 239 

€U TpaTTELV, 146 


Cnvobétetos, 206, 240 
Cnret, 118, 147 


ETE pov, 37 n. 22 
nptotixov, 203 
HEL@uvov, 125, 240 
fv, 154, 171-2 


Qéots, 170, 218, 240 
8nduKos, 127, 172, 240 
Ondus, 127, 241 


OovukudlSetos, 207 


lds, 164, 214, 241 

iStwpa, 175, 214, 241 
iooduvapew, 217, 241 

Lotopéw, 145, 150, 161, 208, 211 
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totopia, 155, 241 
tw, 115 


KabeoTnKa, 168 

kad, 122, 175, 207, 242 

Kabdtt, 122, 242 

Kkavuv, 167, 242 

KaVOVLKOS, 154, 242 

kata, 116, 118, 145, 150, 156, 157, 171, 
172, 173, 199, 202-3, 205, 206 
209 

KaTahAnrov, 173, 242 

KaTAANAOTHS, 218, 242 

KaTahoyddnv, 150, 242 

KaTaxprots, 168, 243 

KaTnyopynya, 171, 243 

Kkatop§ow, 218, 243 

Ketpat, 197, 208, 243 

ktvnya, 172, 243 

KAQTLKH, 127, 243 

Kdivw, 127, 167, 243 

KAtous, 149, 154, 199, 243 

Kowvos, 125, 127, 169, 198, 214, 244 

KoLVvoTEpov, 202 

KoTTAaBos, 157-8 

KTyTLKH, 127, 244 

KTyTLKOS, 127, 147, 244 

Kuptos, 127, 147, 154, 168, 170, 208, 244 


deitret, 119, 173, 200, 244 

EES, 124, 152, 165, 169, 173, 209, 
218, 245 

Ayw, 118, 128, 172, 245 

héyos, 124, 154, 162, 173, 174, 175, 
201, 203, 212, 218, 245 


wakpos, 125, 217, 245 
LGAAov, 116 
yeddwy, 128, 245 
Epos Adyou, 124, 126, 128, 168, 175, 
216, 245 
weoos, 125, 245-6 
wEeaoTNsS, 128, 246 
yEeTaypagu, 206, 209, 246 
peTaAnts, 214, 246 
EeTahAdoow, 203, 246 
yeTatTAaoLos, 149, 246 
LETAPEPW, 208, 247 
yeTappdcu, 146, 247 
yeToXN, 126, 128, 247 
un, 115, 210 
yovn, 175, 247 
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yovnpns, 167, 247 
wovoyevn|s, 168, 247 
woptov, 124, 175, 217, 248 


vewTeptKkos, 213 
vous, 203, 205, 247 
vov, 153, 206 


6Se, 115 

ot 6é€, 111, 144, 151 

otov, 121, 167, 170, 198, 202, 210, 248 

otovet, 160 

Outrta, 218, 248 

Opotoyevrjs, 213, 248 

Opavupos, 127, 154, 249 

dvopa, 124, 126, 127, 147, 154, 158 
169, 199, 209, 216, 218, 249 

ovopaotiKn, 127, 249 

d€eia, 125, 153, 170, 249 

6€0vu, 125, 249 

o6€bTOVOos, 125, 145, 154, 249 

OTOTEpOs, 116 

696%), 127, 250 

op8dtTns, 171 

optCw, 171, 216, 250 

OptoTiKt, 128, 250 

dotis, 116 

oTav, 116 

ote, 116, 250 

8rt, 122, 145, 150, 151, 201, 209 

OTL py, 116, 172 

ov, 115 

ovd€éTEpos, 127, 250 

outos, 115, 149, 171 

oUTws, 115, 145, 154, 160, 163, 208 


radntiKos, 198, 215, 250 

rd80s, 128, 153, 214, 250 

rakarov, 37 n. 22 

rapa, 117, 143, 145, 146, 147, 148, 149, 
152, 154, 155, 159, 160, 162, 167, 
171, 173, 174, 198, 199, 201, 202, 
204 

Tapaywyy, 154, 251 

tTapdywyov, 127, 251 

Tapddetypa, 209 

tapddoats, 172, 202, 218, 251 

TapatTéopat, 212 

7 

i 

s 

7 


rapdKetat, 164, 251 
rapaketwevos, 128, 251 
raparetTw, 146 
rapadnyw, 167, 172, 251 
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TapaTAnpwpaTtiKkos, 128, 252 
tTapaovvetov, 128, 252 
TapatatiKds, 128, 153, 252 
Tapaté\eutos, 170, 252 
TapatiOnut, 165, 173, 252 
TapeAnrvdus, 128, 252 
TapeTropat, 170, 174, 215, 253 
Tapo€vva, 125, 151, 253 
tapoEvtovos, 125, 126, 157, 253 
Tapwvuov, 170, 253 
Tapwxnkus, 216 

TapwxXnpevos, 128, 253 
Tatpikn, 127, 253 
TATPWVUPLLKOV, 127, 253 
TeToinpevov, 127, 253 

tept, 119, 129 

Teptypa@w, 174, 254 

TeptoTtaw, 125, 174, 254 
TeptoTupevos, 125-6, 128, 170, 254 
TEvoTLKOV, 127, 216, 254 
Thayla, 127, 173, 254 
ThEovaopds, 148, 199, 254 
TANPuVTLKOS, 127, 148, 167, 254 
tAotov, 145 

Tvevpa, 125, 254 

Toujtys, 121, 152, 165 
Tpaypateta, 162, 175, 255 
Tpd8eots, 127, 153, 164, 255 
TpoTrapogtvw, 125, 255 
TpoTrapo€vVTOvos, 125, 126, 145, 151, 255 
TPOTEPLOTIAW, 126, 255 
TPOTIEPLOTIULEVOS, 126, 255 
Tpdos, 151, 156, 161, 163, 165, 211, 255 
TpocayopeuTiKn, 127, 256 
Tpoaye ypapLLevov, 199, 256 
Tpoonyopia, 171, 208, 256 
TpoonyopiKov, 127, 168, 169, 256 
TpooKetwat, 120, 173, 217 
Tpoowdta, 125, 256-7 
TpdowTov, 128, 257 
TpOTAKTLKOS, 125, 128, 198, 257 
Tpopepw, 168, 213, 257 

TPWTOV, 128, 257 

TpwtTdtuTov, 127, 257 

TTWOLS, 123, 124, 127, 202, 257 
TTWTLKOS, 170, 257 

TUOPLAaTLKOs, 217, 257 


pfua, 126, 128, 257 
onpatikov, 170, 257 
ontos, 171, 257 
ojtpa, 210 
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OEONLELWTAL, see ONLELOW 

onvavTiKos, 168, 169, 257 

onpaota, 168, 217, 258 

onpetow, 119-20, 167, 169, 172, 202, 
258 

codoiktopos, 173, 258 

otepntiKos, 149, 258 

otnta, 4 

oTvypn, 125, 202, 258 

otifw, 151, 202, 258 

otixos, 202 

oTovxetov, 125, 146, 148, 162, 212, 
214, 258 

ovyypaypia, 160 

ovyKkotn, 202, 258 

OVYKPLTLKOV, 127, 258 

outvyia, 128, 258 

ovAdaBy, 125, 259 

ovAdaBiKos, 170, 259 

OunTAEKTLKOS, 128, 259 

ovp@uvov, 125, 259 

ovuvatpew, 167, 175, 259 

ovvarorgn, 164, 202, 259 

ovuvaTiTiKdos, 128, 259 

ovvap8pos, 128, 260 

ovvdeonos, 127, 128, 151, 201, 260 

ouvnfeta, 151, 169, 209, 260 

ovvOeots, 175, 217, 260 

ovvbeTtov, 128, 214, 260 

ovvTaéis, 160, 162, 174, 216, 218, 
261 

OvvTATTW, 165, 201 

ovuvTidyut, 167, 169 

ouvosvupov, 127, 261 

ovoTéd\Aw, 167, 261 

opddhopat, 171, 261 

oxfipa, 127, 128, 218, 261 

oxnpattCw, 202, 213, 261 

oxodta, 11 n. 25, 164 


Td, 112n.8 

taiv, 112 n.8 

Tdots, 153, 262 

Taw, 149 

Tedeta, 125, 202, 262 

TexviKds, 121, 171, 262 

tiwés, 111, 151 

t6vos, 125, 149, 170, 175, 216, 217, 
262 

TOvwots, 154, 262 

TpiBn, 218 

Tpitov, 128 
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TpoTn, 148, 199, 263 
TUTTW, 78, 83, 115 
TUpavvos, 196 


vytns, 151, 172, 263 
vypds, 125, 263 

Utett, 173, 263 
UTepdtavAdaBos, 172, 263 
uTépbeats, 214, 263 
UTepSeTLKOV, 127, 263 
Ute pouvTédtkos, 128, 263 
uT6, 145 

vToBddAw, 171 
UTOSLaoTOMH, 215, 263 
UTOKOPLOTLKOV, 127, 264 
uTOuypa, 145 
UTooTLypn, 125, 264 
uTooTti¢w, 200, 264 
UTOTAKTLKOS, 125, 128, 264 
vg € , 163, 215, 264 


epopat, 155, 264 

on, 146 

QvAGTTW, 217, 264 

vos, 217, 264 

Qwrn, 147, 162, 163, 168, 264 
@uvrev, 125, 201, 264 


xXapaktrp, 199, 265 

xpovos, 128, 152, 153, 156, 157, 163, 
174, 214, 265 

xwpis el pn, 116 


wWidrds, 125, 202, 265 
widow, 201, 265 


o, 112 

dig, 122, 265 
woavei, 122 
woet, 122 
wotepet, 122 
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General Index 


More detailed discussions are italicized. 


accentuation, 85, 143, 145, 168-9, 174-5 
marks of, 5, 93, 215 
modern conventions of, 123, 140 
terminology of, 125-6, 170 
see also Herodian 
Achilles, 57 
Aelius Aristides, 69—70 
Aelius Dionysius, 46, 99, 101 
Aeschines, 14, 53, 159-61, 206—7 
Aeschylus, 35-8, 59, 143, 144, 155-6, 
204 
Agathocles, 87 
Albinus, 48-9 
Alcaeus, 43 
Alcinous, 48—9 
Alcman, 42 
Alexander of Aphrodisias, 9, 49, 50 
alphabetization, 90, 96, 161-2 
full, 8, 45, 94 
partial, 8, 25, 45, 88, 97, 102 
Amarantus, 64 
Ammonius (commentator), 48, 49, 68 
Ammonius (lexicographer), 94-6, 98, 
144-5, 196-7 
Anacreon, 43 
analogists, 6 n. 15 
Anaritius, 60 
Anaxagoras, 87 
Anecdota Bekker, 103 
anomalists, 6 n. 15 
Anonymous Exegesis, 41 
Antiatticista, 9, 97-8 
Antimachus, 43 
Aphthonius, 7 1 
Apion, 24, 25-6, 28, 88, 197 
Apollinarius, 59 


Apollodorus of Athens, 6, 26, 165 
Apollonius Dyscolus, 9, 72, 73-5, 78, 84, 
86, 121 
language of, 116, 122 
see also index locorum 
Apollonius of Citium, 7, 44, 161 
Apollonius of Perga, 10, 62 
Apollonius Rhodius, 4, 5, 6, 21, 40, 62— 
3, 148 
see also index locorum 
Apollonius Sophista, 8, 24-5, 146, 197 
apparatus criticus, 134-40 
Aratus, 8, 56-60, 157 
see also Hipparchus 
Arcadius, 76 
Archimedes, 10, 61 
Arethas, 15, 46, 47, 69 
Argyros, Isaac, 68 
Aristarchus, 4, 5—6, 7, 12, 73, 78, 88 
on Homer, 18, 19, 23, lll n.6 
on other authors, 29, 39, 40, 53-4 
mentioned in excerpts, 111, 150, 151, 
153, 171, 200, 201, 202, 209 
Aristides Quintilianus, 105 
Aristonicus, 7 n. 17, 19, 22, 40 
Homeric scholia derived from, 150, 
151, 200, 201, 202 
Aristophanes (comedian), 28-31, 90, 92, 
103 
mentioned in excerpts, 144, 163, 196 
see also index locorum 
Aristophanes of Byzantium, 5, 75, 92-4, 
96, 99, 150 
on Homer, 18, 22 
on other classical poetry, 29, 32, 35, 
38, 39 n. 23, 40 
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Aristotle 
mentioned in excerpts, 144, 145 
scholarship on, 9, 10, 49-51, 85 
work of, 3, 27, 40 
Arsenius Olbiodorus, 68 
article, use of, 112-13, 147 
Asclepiades of Myrlea, 63 
Asclepius of Tralles, 49, 68 
Aspasius of Athens, 49 
aspiration, 80, 84, 125, 140 
Athenaeus, 23, 98, 157-8 
Attalus of Rhodes, 56-7, 151, 166 
Atticists, 9, 77, 89, 96-9, 100, 104 
Aurelius, Marcus, 71 
Avienus, 60 


Bacchius of Tanagra, 45, 161, 209 
Bacchylides, 43 

Batrachomyomachia, 66 

Boethius, 51 

Boethus, 47 

brackets, 108, 133-4 

breathings, see aspiration 

Byzantine scholarship, 14-16 and passim 


Callimachus, 5, 6, 29, 39, 66, 92 
mentioned in excerpts, 158-9, 198 

Callistratus, 29 

cases, 123, 127 

Charax, Joannes, 83 

Choeroboscus, 14, 28, 40, 80-1, 91, 105 
commentary on Theodosius, 76, 80-1, 83 
see also index locorum 

Cicero, 60, 85 

citations, see references 

Clement, 47 

Comanus of Naucratis, 87 

comparative forms, 115-16 

consonants, terminology of, 125 

Constantine Porphyrogenitus, 101 

Crates of Mallos, 6, 26, 40 

Cyrillus, 10, 86, 89, 100-1, 102, 195 


David, 49 
definitions, form of, 107-10 
derivations, 114, 117, 127 
Demo, 23 
Demosthenes, 7, 51—3, 103 
Derveni papyrus, 3, 42—3 
Dexippus, 49 
diacritics, 125, 215 

see also accentuation, aspiration 
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dialect, 88, 111, 117, 199 
Aeolic, 172-3, 199 
Attic, passim 
Cretan, 111, 144, 153 
Cypriot, 117, 195, 196 
Doric, 64, 173-4, 215 
Ionic, 53-4, 147, 163, 164, 196, 200, 
208 
Laconian, 111 
Macedonian, 195 
Sicilian, 157-8 
Tarantine, 147, 210 
Thessalian, 198 
see also Gregory of Corinth 
Dicaearchus, 32, 92, 157, 159 
Didymus, 7, 12, 13 
Homeric scholia derived from, 150, 
151, 199, 200, 201 
mentioned in excerpts, 154, 196, 203 
on Homer, 19, 20, 22 
on other classical poetry, 29, 31, 32, 
34, 36, 38, 39, 40 
on other texts, 47, 51-2, 53, 55 
digamma, 194 
Diocles, 7, 85 
Diogenianus, 9, 34, 46, 88-9, 90, 101 
Dionysius (commentator on Euripides), 32 
Dionysius of Byzantium, 71 
Dionysius of Corinth, 40 
Dionysius Periegeta, 23, 71 
Dionysius Thrax, 6, 77-80, 86, 124, 202 
“scholia” to, 73, 78-9 
supplements to, 78-9, 83 
see also index locorum 
Diophantus, 71 
Dioscorides Pedanius, 70 
dots, use of, 134 


editions, choice of, ix-x, 16 
Elias, 49 
endings, how indicated, 118 
Epaphroditus, 87 
Epictetus, 10, 70 
Epimerismi Homerici, 14, 27-8, 81, 91 
Epiphanius, 89 
Eratosthenes, 5, 29, 58, 96, 205-6 
Erotian, 8, 45—6, 93 
see also index locorum 
etymologica, 14, 15, 80, 91-2, 99 
as source of scholarly fragments, 25, 
28, 34, 40-2, 62, 64, 85 
see also index locorum 
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Euclid, 10, 60-1 
Eudemus of Rhodes, 60 
Eudoxus of Cnidus, 56, 165-6 
Eulogius, 88 n. 22 
Euphronius, 29 
Eupolis, 43 
Euripides, 8, 31-4, 35, 89, 92 
mentioned in excerpts, 143, 159 
see also index locorum 
Eustathius, 62, 64, 80, 81, 99 
on Homer, 15, 18, 23-4, 93 
on other authors, 30, 40, 71 
see also index locorum 
Eutecnius, 65 
Eutocius, 61, 62 
exceptions, how indicated, 119-20 


Galen, 9, 10, 17, 43-6, 49 
see also index locorum 
genders, 123-4, 127, 167-8, 169 
Germanicus Caesar, 56, 58 n. 38, 59, 60 
glossaries, see lexica 
glosses, 11 n. 25 
Glykys, John, 16 
Gregory of Corinth, 15, 54, 82-3, 84 
see also index locorum 
Gregory of Nazianus, 71 


Harpocration, 9, 17, 52, 90, 94 
Heliodorus, 25, 29, 30, 80, 88 
Hellanicus, 87 
Hephaestion, 9, 38, 80, 81, 104-5 
Heraclitus, 8, 20, 21-2, 26 
Herennius Philo, 9, 94-6 
see also Ammonius 
Hermeias of Alexandria, 48 
Hermogenes, 71, 82, 83 
Herodian, 9, 19, 22, 72, 75-7, 80, 81-2, 
121 
Homeric scholia derived from, 152-3, 
200-2 
mentioned in excerpts, 147, 154 
used by other scholars, 28, 34, 86, 88, 
91, 101 
see also index locorum 
Herodotus, 53—4, 98, 196 
Hero of Alexandria, 60, 70 
Herophilus, 43, 209 
Hesiod, 10, 40—2, 92, 213 
Hesychius of Alexandria, 9, 10, 25, 46, 
64, 88-90, 100 
see also index locorum 


Hesychius of Miletus, 88 n. 21, 90 
Hipparchus, 6, 44, 56-7, 165-6, 211-12 
Hippocrates, 7, 8, 9, 10, 43-6 
see also index locorum s.vv. Erotian, 
Galen 
Hipponax, 43 
Homer, 18—28 and passim 
see also index locorum s.vv. Homer, 
Apollonius Sophista 
Horace, 39 
horizontal bar, use of, 122 
Hyginus, 58 n. 38 
Hypatia, 67 
hypomnemata, 5, 11—14, 109 
hypotheses 
to Attic drama, 5, 29, 32-4, 35, 38, 
42-3, 92-4 
to other works, 26, 55, 63, 66 


Iamblichus, 49, 68 

illustrations, 8, 61 n. 42 

loannes Diaconus Galenus, 41 
loannes Diaconus Pediasimus, 41 
Isocrates, 55 


John of Alexandria, 44-5, 81 n. 12 


Leiden conventions, 133—4 
lemmata, 12, 32, 46, 107-11 
Leontius, 57 
Lesbonax, 87 
lexica, 9, 10, 23, 72, 109, 118 
excerpts from quoted, 143-50, 161-2, 
194-9, 207-8, 209 
general, 7, 14, 15, 77, 87-103 
to specific authors, 20, 43, 45, 50, 51— 
2, 53-4 
see also Apion, Apollonius Sophista, 
Aristophanes of Byzantium, 
etymologica, Erotian, Galen, 
Timaeus Sophista 
Lexicon atpwdsetv, 102 
Lexicon Tittmannianum, see Zonaras 
Lexicon Vindobonense, 103 
Lucian, 9, 10, 54, 69, 93 
see also index locorum 
Lucillus Tarrhaeus, 46, 62, 164 
Lycophron, 29, 65, 153 


Marinus of Neapolis, 61, 67-8 
Maximus of Tyre, 71 
Menander, 42, 43, 92, 160 
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metrical scholarship 

ancient, 5, 29-30, 32, 38-40, 84, 93 

Byzantine, 15, 30, 33, 38—40 

see also Hephaestion 

lichael Syncellus, 14, 86, 167-8, 213- 
14 

loeris, 98 

loschopulus, Manuel, 15 

on classical poetry, 30, 32-3, 34, 41 

on other topics, 53-4, 64, 66 

lunatius of Tralles, 63—4 

lythographus Homericus, 8, 26 

mythology, 8, 26, 32, 34, 57, 65, 72 


names, identification of, 129-30 
neologisms, 116 

Nicander, 65-6 

Nicanor, 19, 22, 23, 151, 200, 202 
Nicomachus, 68—9 

nouns, terminology of, 126-8 
number systems, 131—3 


obelus, use of, 134 
Olympiodorus, 48, 49 

Oppian, 70 

Oribasius, 71 

Orion, 10, 85, 91, 99-100 
Orus, 10, 91, 99-100, 101, 102 


Palladius, 44 
Pappus, 60-1, 67 
paradigms, 112—14, 166-7, 212-13 
paroemiography, 72 
parts of speech, 126-7 
Pausanias (periegeta), 71, 101 
Pausanias (lexicographer), 46, 99, 101 
periphrasis, 116, 119 
Philemon, 98—9 
Philoponus, 49, 68-9, 76, 81-2 
Philoxenus, 7, 85 
Photius, 13, 14, 94, 97 
Bibliotheca, 103—4 
Lexicon, 90, 101-2 
Phrynichus, 9, 96-7, 99 
Pindar, 23, 38—40, 92, 103, 164 
Suda entry for, 149-50 
see also index locorum 
Pius, 34 
Planudes, Maximus, 15, 16 
on classical poetry, 30, 33, 34, 41 
on other topics, 57, 64 


GENERAL INDEX 


Plato, 3, 9, 10, 14, 46-9, 210 

see also index locorum s.wv. Plato, 

Timaeus 

Plutarch, 70 

on classical poetry, 27, 41 

on other topics, 48, 54, 57, 59, 65 
Pollux, 9, 93, 96 
Porphyry, 10 

on Homer, 20, 21-2, 27 

on other authors, 49, 60, 68, 80 
post-classical features of scholarly Greek, 

114-17 

prepositions, use of, 117-19 

see also index of Greek words 
Priscian, 73, 74 
Proclus, 10, 28, 41, 48, 60—1, 68 
Ptolemaeus (lexicographer), 95 
Ptolemaeus Epithetes, 87 
Ptolemy, 10, 67-8 
punctuation, 125 

see also Nicanor 


quotation mark equivalents, 113 


references, how given, 130-1 
regularization, 115 


Sallustius, 34 
scholia, development of, 11-16, 18-71 
on particular authors, see authors’ 

names 

schoolbooks, 8, 10, 18, 20, 28, 51-2, 82, 
86, 103 

see also Theodosius 

Seleucus, 7 n. 17, 40 

Simonides, 43 

Simplicius, 10, 49, 60, 70 

Sopater, 69 

Sophocles (poet), 34-5, 92, 143, 159, 195 

Sophocles (scholar), 62, 164 

Sophronius, 83 

sources, how indicated, 110—12, 134 

spacing, 123 

spelling, how indicated, 118 

Sporus, 59 

Stephanus of Athens, 44, 49 

Stephanus of Byzantium, 10, 62, 71, 100, 
101 

Stobaeus, 105-6 

Stoic linguistic theory, 3, 26, 75, 124, 
216 


GENERAL INDEX 


Strabo, 71, 101 

substantivization, 117 

Suda, 14, 29, 30 n. 16, 34, 90-91 
see also index locorum 

Suetonius, 103 

Duvaywyt A€Eewv xpnotpwv, 102 

Symmachus, 29, 31 

Syrianus, 48, 49, 71 


Technopaegnia, 64 
Theaetetus, 64 
Themistius, 49 
Theocritus, 4, 39, 63-5, 117, 215 
Theodosius, 10, 78, 83—4 
commentaries on, 14, 76, 80-1 
see also index locorum s.vwv. 
Theodosius, Choeroboscus 
Theognostus, 86, 91 
Theon, Aelius, 71 
Theon (commentator / grammarian), 7, 
57 n. 37, 62, 63-4, 65, 164 
Theon of Alexandria, 57 n. 37, 60-1, 67— 
8 
Theon (uncertain which), 35 
Theophilus, 87 
Thomas Magister, 15 
on classical poetry, 29, 30, 33, 34, 36, 
37 
on other topics, 103 
Thucydides, 55, 117, 197, 207 
Timachidas, 29 


Timaeus Sophista, 47 
see also index locorum 
titles, identification of, 129-30, 162—3, 199 
Triclinius, Demetrius, 15 
on classical poetry, 29-30, 33, 34, 36— 
9,41 
on other topics, 57, 64 
Trypho, 7, 73, 82, 84-5 
Suda entry for, 199 
see also index locorum 
typographical conventions, 122—3 
Tyrannio, 7, 85, 153 
Tzetzes, Isaac, 38-9, 65 
Tzetzes, John, 15 
on classical poetry, 29-30, 36, 41 
on other topics, 62, 64, 65, 70, 105 


Valerius Flaccus, 63 

verbs, terminology, 128 
Vergil, 4, 21, 64 
Viermannerkommentar, 19 
vowels, terminology of, 124-5 


word, terms for, 124—5 


Xenon, 87 
Xenophon, 55 


Zenodotus, 5, 18, 23, 40, 73 
mentioned in excerpts, 150, 164 
Zonaras, 15-16, 99, 102 


